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Tue period has come when the country 
is about to enter on another Presidential 
canvass, or campaign, as it is usually call- 
ed. The canvass, of course, does not 
actually begin till candidates are put in 
nomination, and are in the field. But al- 
ready there is a hum of busy preparation 
all over the land. 
to marshal their forces, and count their 
numbers, and there is an active inquiry 
everywhere after the great Captains who 
are to lead out these hosts to the sanguine— 
not sanguinary—encounter. 
Presidential elections of ours in this coun- 
try are great political, and great moral 
spectacles, The President of the United 
States, though we call him our Chief Mag- 
istrate, as if he were only our principal 
Justice of the Peace, is, 
great potentate, and actually exercises 
more power than the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, the head of the most powerful 
empire in the world. And yet we elect 
our Sovereign every fourth year by uni- 
versal suffrage, without tumult, without 
confusion, without civil commotion. The 
people go to the polls in their respective 
districts, and deposit their ballots, and the 
thing is done. The people stay at home 
and do this thing. The day of voting, 
when it comes, is usually a more quiet day, 
except perhaps in the great cities, or im 
particular localities, than many of the days 
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that. precede it, unless it be Sunday, for a 
month. And thus our Republican King is 
chosen. At the proper time, with simple 
ceremonies, he is installed in office, when 
he enters on his high trusts, and moves for- 
ward in the majesty of as much power, to 


| say the least of it, as any mortal man ought 
Parties are beginning | 


ever to be clothed with. This, we say, is 


la great moral spectacle—this matter of 


electing, in this quiet way, our own Chief, 
our own ruler and monarch, for the time 


| being, from out of the body of the people. 
Truly, these 


For a monarch he is, and a great poten- 


| tate, as experience has abundantly shown, 
' . . Pg 

| whose will, or whose caprice, directs the 
| most important and eventful public meas- 


ures, and shapes the career and destiny 


| of the country. 
nevertheless, a | 


A President of the United States, even 
when he keeps himself within the letter of 
the Constitution, rises as the chief executive 


| officer of the nation, to the height of tremen- 


dous power. He is invested with many of 
the higher attributes of sovereignty in gov- 
ernment, as such sovereignty is commonly 
exhibited in the persons of monarchs in other 
countries—at least where constitutional 
limitations have found any place whatever, 
It is worth our while to refer for a mo- 
ment to some of these attributes of emi- 
neut power. 

The President may take the Initiative in 
Legislation, under the clause of the Consti- 
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tution which requires him to “recommend 
to Congress such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” He is not merely 
to recommend subjects to their considera- 
tion, but ‘‘ measures ;” and there is noth- 
ing to hinder him from causing the meas- 
ures he recommends to be put into form, 
and sent in in the shape of Legislative Bills, 
through the agency of the Executive De- 
partments. This, it is well known, is not 
at all an uncommon thing practice. 
And without the agency of these Depart- 
ments, a legislative c committee, if of his own 
party and principles, answer his purpose 
just as well. Nor is the initiative in leg- 


islation an unmeaning or unimportant 
thing. Itisa substantial power, of great | 


scope and magnitude. It is a power in 
legislation, if the President chooses to exer- 
cise it—at least it may be so under circum- 
stances—only a little less controlling and 
absolute than that of nomination in ap- 
pointments to office. Under this very 
power, to name a single case by way of 
illustration, the President wrung from 
Congress a recognition of his war with 
Mexico—in effect a declaration of war— 
when if Congress, composed though it was 
in both Houses of his own friends and 
party, in large majorities, had been allowed 
to deliberate, and the members to inform 
themselves of the true state of things, by 
the reading and consideration of the pub- 
lic documents in the case, nothing more 
would have been done, at that time, than to 
authorize the President to repel any inva- 
sion of our proper soil and territory, and 
for which purpose alone supplies and 
means would have been placed at his dis- 
posal. Instead of this, a war of invasion 
and conquest on our part, begun by him, 
was adopted and sanctioned by Congress, 
and even a legislative declaration obtained, 
dictated in hac urba by the Executive, 
that the war existed “ by the act of Mex- 
ico!” 

The President has the power of the Veto 
—a negative which the Constitution, in 
terms, makes equal to the affirmative votes 
of two-thirds of the members of both 
branches of the Congress, but which practi- 
cally, as experience shows, is little less than 
an absolute negative on any and all legis- 
lation with which he chooses to interfere. 

He is, like monarchs under other systems, 
the fountain of appointment and of honor. 
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he can confer a patent of office, a much 
more substantial thing, and quite as much 
coveted and hankered after, and prized 
wher. obtained, in this country, as titles of 
nobility ever were in any other country, 
Official rank and station, in truth, consti 
tute our republican noble orders, and are, 
of course, the only noble orders we have 
according to law. Our Excellencies and 
Honorables receive, too, by their commis- 
sions, the estate along with the title, which 
the Peer of other countries, at least in 
modern times, does not always receive 
with his new dignity. The President cre- 
ates his own minisiry, and changes them 
at his will. His will in regard to his min- 
isters is altogether more indepe ndent and 
more absolute than that of the King or 
Queen of England in the same matter, 
The Queen cannot keep a ministry in place 
for a day after the Commons have declared 
against them upon any important part ol 
their policy of government. A declaration 
of “want of confidence” by the Commons 
puts an end to them and their policy. It 
must be this, or there must be an immedi- 
ate appeal to the c country in a new election. 
The Queen, or King, reigns, but does not 
govern, as the French maxim has it. I! 
there be not an agreement between the 
Commons and the ministry, the govern- 
ment does not go on. It must take a new 
tack. It is different here. With us the 
ministers must take care to be in accord 
with the President if they mean to 
keep their places—and generally they do 
mean to ke ep their places. If he » be 
man to have a will of his own, it is his will 
that governs. President Jackson declared 
that these cabinet officers were only his 
agents and instruments, to aid /im in his 
government of the country. This pg 
the President and his cabinet together ‘ 
unit,” and gives him the virtual comman ‘ 
of all the vast patronage of the Executive 
government in all its departments, in addi- 
tion to his own direct power of uppoint- 
ment. And with such a power as this in 
his hands, he knows well enough how to 
manage a reluctant or refractory Congress. 
ie have found, sir,” said Mr. We bste r, in 
his late noble speech on Mexican affairs, “in 
the course of thirty years’ experience, that 
whatever measure the Executive Govern- 
ment embraces and pushes, is quite likely 
to succeed. ‘There is a giving way some- 
where. If the Executive Government acts 
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with uniformity, steadiness, and entire unity | 
of purpose, sooner or later it is quite apt | 
enough, according to my construction of 
history too apt, toeffect its purpose.” The | 
cases which illustrate this position—annex- 
ation—the war—the further acquisition of 
territory—are too recent and too remarka- 
ble to escape anybody’s attention. The 
President is the fountain of Appointment, 
of Honor, of Patronage ; and no monarch | 
in the world, in any country, employs this 
power more freely, or more effectively for | 
his own purposes. ‘This is the practice of | 
our Presidents of late years. His Consti- 
tutional power is that of nomination, but | 
in effect and in practice, it is the power of | 
appointment. He creates the Ministry ; | 
he creates the Judiciary ; he creates all 
foreign ministers and consuls; he creates 
or controls the creation of the functionaries | 
of civil administration all over the country ; | 
he is himself the Commander-in-chief of | 
the army and navy, and every commission | 
held in either arm of the public service, is | 
held under his nomination. 

Nor is the power of the President bound- 
ed by the geographical limits of the States 
of this Union. Our government, from be- 
ing merely national, has become imperial. 
We have our provinces and colonies, dis- 
guised under the name of territories, and 
we are multiplying these possessions. They 
are no part of the nation, are not repre- 
sented in it, and have no share in its gov- 
ernment. We govern them precisely as 
colonies are governed in other parts of the 
world. They are our dependencies, and 
our sway over them is strictly imperial ; 
and to thatextent ours has become an Im- 
perial Republic. We send them governors, 
and judges, and public attornies, and mar- 
shalls ; and the President creates them all— 
just as Victoria sends royal governers and 
judges, a complete Executive and Judi- 
cial Government, at this day, to our neigh- 
bors in Canada. 

But we have said enough, perhaps, to in- 
dicate what we mean when we speak of the 
attributes of true sovereignty with which 
a President of the United States is clothed. 
As the head of the nation, he is invested | 
with great authority, even within the (etter 
of the Constitution; and he is now the 
head of a great empire also. When we 
come to add to all this, the power which 
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stitution, and against its express provisions 
and injunctions, as his personal purposes 
or inclinations may prompt or push him on, 
we cannot fail to see that the President of 
the United States is what I have called 
him, a great Potentate, wielding a political 
authority of tremendous magnitude and 
importance. The election of such a Poten- 
tate becomes, then, a matter of the great- 
est interest to a people loving liberty and 
calling themselves free. 

It is true, the President is elected only 
for a short term; and he cannot, by the 
Constitution, transmit his office, or nomi- 
nate his successor. Practically, however, 
he may go far towards nominating his 
successor. Everybody knows that Gen. 


| Jackson did in fact nominate his successor. 


No Emperor Augustus ever more explic- 
itly named his Cesar. But a President 
may do more than this; he may in his 
short term of office stamp a policy upon 
the government and country—a new policy 
—which can never afterwards be shaken 
off, and by which the destiny of the whole 
country shall be changed. ‘This very thing 
has been done, and, what is remarkable, 
it was begun by the weakest individual, 
personally, who has ever filled the office, 
who was in by accident, and who went 
through his term without a party. Mr. 
Tyler carried the measure of Annexation, 
though itis perfectly certain, that opinion in 
Congress, by a strong majority, was against 
him uponit when he began the movement, 


' and opinion in the country was still more 


strongly against him. In that measure be 

gan a departure from the line and limits of 
the Constitution, from the objects for which 
the National Government was established, 
and the proper destiny of the country un- 
der it, which has been promptly working 
out its legitimate consequences—war, pub- 
lic debt, more territory, and a vast increase 
of Executive Power. It has ‘‘ brought 
death into the world and all our woe.” 
The War, and all that comes in its train, 
sprang from Annexation. The War, too, 
like Annexation, was purely an Executive 
measure, literally foreed upon Congress 
and the country by the President—a man, 
out of office, wholly insignificant, utterly 
unimportant, enjoying no consideration, 
and exercising no influence with the Amer- 
ican people—a man whose opinions, out of 
office, on any important question of public 


assume, without any warrant of the Con- | policy, would never be asked or cared for 
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by the country, or any five well-informed 
men in it. This President has done an- 
other thing besides forcing Congress and 
the country into a war, equally remarka- 
ble. He has forced the Senate of the 
United States into compliance with his 
grand scheme and policy, the object of his 
war from the beginning—that of dismem- 
bering Mexico and taking large provinces 


from her on a compulsory sale. He, 
President Polk, has done this. Nothing 


is clearer than that a good deal more than 
one-third of the Senate were utterly op- 
posed and hostile to such a policy and 
measure, and without the votes of a num- 
ber of them the Treaty lately before that 
body could not have been ratified. How 
was their assent obtained? Why, those 
who yielded, embraced one evil to avoid 
another, and a greater evil. They believed 
the alternative would be a further prose- 
cution of this Executive war, and a still 
more complete dismemberment, if not the 
utter absorption, of Mexico. They trembled 
before the wantonness and madness of Ex- 
ecutive power and obstinacy—in the per- 
son of Mr. Polk! They looked upon 
themselves, upon Congress and the coun- 
try, as involved inextricably in his toils, 
from which there was no escape, but by 
his consent, and on his terms. He said, 
pay me this ransom, and I will release 
you; and they were willing to get off so, 
before he should double his demands, which 
he threatened to do. Annexation was an 
Executive measure ; the War was and is an 
Executive measure ; conquest and Mexi- 
can spoliation is an Executive measure. 
‘The country at large has had nothing to 
do with them, except as it has been drag- 
ged in to their support, or rather to an un- 
willing and painful acquiescence in them. 
And through these Executive measures, 
the government is to be changed, and the 
country is to be changed. With Mexican 
States added to our Union, and more 
Texan States brought in; with State rep- 
resentation in the Senate multiplied out of 
all proportion to the popular representa- 
tion in the House ; with a foreign popula- 
tion of strange faces and strange language 
—peons, serfs and bondsmen—annexed to 
us and made free, native citizens along 
with us, we shall not know ourselves or 
know our country. 

And all this a President of the United 
States may do, and bring about all this 
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change, this essential revolution, and 
carry Congress along with him, and even 
chain the country to his triumphal car; 
and he may do ail this as President, 
wielding the potentialities of his eminent 
and imperial office, when as a man, out of 
official station, his weight in the commu- 
nity would be about equal to that of a 
respectable country parson, or village 
schoolmaster. Such, and so command- 
ing, so powerful for evil, so nearly uncon- 
trollable and irresponsible, is a President 
of these United States ; and we the peo- 
ple go on, electing every four years one 
of these high Potentates, with very inade- 
quate consideration, it is feared, of the 
mighty import of what we do, little know- 
ing, oftentimes, whether we are giving 
ourselves a Republican President, or a 
supercilious and imperial master—a Con- 
stitutional Executive, or a paltry yet pow- 
erful tyrant, the Chief Demagogue of an 
unprincipled party, or else the instrument 
of the Chief Demagogues of such a party, 
who will count the blood of the Constitution 
an unholy thing, and sacrilegiously put up 
the country as an idle stake in all sorts of 
dishonest and desperate games of hazard. 

As the period is at hand when the 
country must be engaged in another Pres- 
idential Election—another of these solemn 
and sublime acts of popular sovereignty— 
it is proper, if such a thing be possible, 
where everything is under “ movement,” 
that we should pause long enough to look 
about us, to take a view of the ground we 
stand on and the state of things around us, 
and to consider whether the point and con- 
dition to which we have been brought, 
especially under the lead of the President 
last elected, is altogether agreeable and 
satisfactory, or very far otherwise ; and 
whether it becomes the country to main- 
tain its present position, and prosecute 
the line of policy and movement on which 
it has been forced, or to stop short and to 
retreat, if retreat be not wholly cut off, 
and it be not too late to stop, in order to 
find its way back, if it can, at least to 
some of those intrenched positions behind 
the Constitution, from which it has sadly 
wandered, and where, as often and as long 
as it has occupied them, it has always been 
safe, prosperous and happy. At least it is 
proper, when a Presidential term is about 
to be concluded, and the incumbent himself, 
or some one representing the same party, 
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of the same political kidney and complex- 
ion, and pledged to the same measures and 
general policy, or worse if worse can be 
contrived, is to be offered for the suffrages 
of the people, that there should be a strict 
consideration and canvass of the merits of 
the President and the current Administra- 


with rigid scrutiny, without fear except the 
fear of God, in the spirit of a true devotion 
to the interests and the fame of the coun- 
try, and to the cause of the Constitution, 
of liberty, and of law, exposing faults and 


and firmness, all crimes committed against 
the Constitution and the country ; for, un- 
happily, it is crime, and hardly faults or 
follies at all—deliberate, wanton crime, in 
too many cases, little as the perpetrators 
may think of it or be conscious of it—which 


is committed, in these times, against the 


country. In a work of this sort, it belongs 
to a public and political Journal like this 
to take its full share. It will certainly do 
so—though it will be no new duty or ser- 
vice on which we shall enter. We have 
done what we could, from the beginning, 
to make President Polk and his adminis- 
tration known to the American people, 
and to cause him to be held to a just 
accountability. We shall follow up this 


when the country, through the peaceable 
forms of an election, is to make up, and 
enter on undying records, its solemn testi- 
mony and judgment, in regard to his con- 
duct and acts, his policy and measures, and 
the manner in which he has acquitted him- 
self in all the high trusts committed to him. 

Pursuing this general object at the 
present time, it will be our special design 
in the space that remains to us for this 
article, to bring into one connected view, 
as well as we can, but of course only in 
brief and imperfect outline, the prominent 
features and workings of the policy of 
President Polk in conducting the afiairs of 
the Government, in order that we may 
have before us, and that our countrymen 
may have before them, sketched out and 
grouped together for easy reference, the 
main points and matters connected with 
his administration, to which their attention 


will have to be principally directed in the | 


approaching campaign, and which will 
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form the principal subjects and topics of 
| investigation and of political labor amongst 


the people and before the country, in the 

exciting season that is now just upon us. 
The whole duty of the Executive in this 

country, charged with the conduct of an 


_administration, and the affairs of govern- 
tion; that this work should be entered on 


ment, so far as the observance of great 
cardinal principles is concerned, may be 
comprehended and summed up in the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

I. He must take the Constitution fo: 


_ his constant guide and counsellor, and he 
follies though with charity, and above all 
things exposing, with inexorable decision | 


must take care to keep himself strictly 
within its authority and limitations, in 
whatever he does, or directs, or author- 
izes, or recommends to be done; nor must 
he refuse or neglect to do whatever the 


| Constitution and laws enjoin upon him as 
| a duty. 


Il. In the matter of our relations with 
foreign powers and nations, he must take 


/care that the policy of the Government 


shall be marked at once with strict justic: 
and high dignity—demanding nothing but 


| what is right, and submitting to nothing 


that is wrong ; abstaining from all inter- 


| ference with the internal affairs and pro- 
| ceedings of any; observing the strictest 
| neutrality towards all contending or bel- 
_ligerent powers ; I 
| alliances with none. 
course of proceeding, and with added | 
energy and zeal as the time draws nigh | 


and forming entangling 


III. It is his duty to see that the gov- 
ernment is made as cheap and economical, 


| in its whole administration, as it can be con- 
| sistently with due efficiency and a becoming 
dignity ; and especially to avoid the crea- 
' tion of a Public Debt, small or great, ex- 
| cept upon some overwhelming necessity 


involving the vital interests, the defence. 


_or the honor of the nation. 


IV. In exercising the powers with 
which the General Government is invest- 
ed in order “to provide for the common 


| defence and promote the géneral welfare” 


—in exercising its powers in relation to 


_ national protection and security, to foreign 
commerce and internal trade and naviga- 


tion, and to revenue, and its jurisdiction 


| over the navigable waters of rivers, lakes, 


bays and harbors—it is the duty of the 
Executive to take care, as far as his au- 


thority and influence may go, that the 
| Government shall, within the limits of a 


reasonable expenditure, and by a judicious 
system of physical improvements in proper 
localities, do what it can to promote, ad 
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vance and facilitate intercommunication 
and interchange between the several States 
of the Union. 

V. In the regulation of foreign com- 
merce and in the conduct of its own proper 
operations and business ; in providing for 
itself a revenue by duties on imports, and 
in the management of its revenue and its 
fiscal affairs; the President must take 
care, as far as he can, that the Govern- 
ment shall shape its policy with a special 
reference to the protection and encourage- 
ment of home production and home in- 
dustry ; and also so as to affect beneficially, 
and not injuriously, the general moneyed 
and business concerns and interests of the 
community. 

VI. The President must so conduct 
his administration as to make the Govern- 
ment a great Exemplar to the community, 
of Truth, Justice, Moderation and Virtue ; 
for a profligate or unprincipled govern- 
ment in a republic saps the foundations, 
und betrays the cause of human liberty. 

Taking these few brief but pregnant 
principles for our guide, and bringing 
them to bear on the policy and measures 
of the Administration since Mr. Polk has 
been at the head of affairs, it will not be 
difficult to compute the value of his official 
services to the country; nor will there be 
any danger of going beyond the mark and 
doing him injustice, in the severe rebuke 
and utter condemnation which he cannot 
fail to receive, for his course and policy in 
the conduct of affairs, from the country, 
or at least from all that intelligent and 


any real principles in politics, anything fit 
to be so called, to stand upon. We be- 
lieve the principles we have laid down are 
those of the Whig party everywhere— 
und there are few enlightened men of any 
party who would not subscribe to them 
us abstract propositions; and so glaring 
and flagrant have been the departures 
from every one of them in nearly the 
whole conduct of the Administration, that 
at least the Whig party, and all who think 
as we do, and who look upon these prin- 
ciples as of the highest practical bearing 
and import, eannot fail to raise their 
voices, and put forth their efforts, in 
strong, unyielding, and indignant opposi- 
tion to the President, and to the party 
that gives him countenance and support. 
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treatment which the Constitution has re 
ceived from the President, we find him 
putting that sacred instrument aside with 
a wave of his imperial hand, and, in 
matters of the highest national concern, 
marching straight forward to his own 
objects, with as little yegard for the limita 
tions and restrictions it imposes on the 
Executive power, as if he were the Cza 
of Russia, or the Grand Sultan, instead of 
the President of the United States. By a 
premeditated and deliberate act of deep 
design, he brings on a collision between 
the forces of the United States and those 
of a neighboring power, and plunges the 
nation into hostilities and flagrant war, 
from which there could be no escape but 
at the close of a protracted and most 
sanguinary conflict. This done, he con 
trives so to put the matter before Con 


| gress, with so little actual information in 


regard to the real state of affairs, but with 


| ‘ . 
our little army far away from home and 
| our own soil, in the midst of the posses 


authority. 
honest portion of it who have themselves | 





I. Turniog to look for a moment at the | of it. 


| sions of the Mexican people, and surrounded 


by overwhelming numbers of an ifcensed 
enemy, resolved to give them battle, and 
altogether the exigency of the case mad 
so urgent, that no proper deliberation 
could be had, or none was allowed to bi 
had, and in this way the full recognition 
of the war was secured, and the means 
obtained for prosecuting it—making it, 
in effect, a national war, as completely as 
if it had been originally undertaken and 
declared by the proper constitutional 
Once in the war, it became 
the common cry that we must fight it out. 

The House of Representatives, by a 
decisive vote taken the other day, afte: 
the country had been carrying on a war 
of invasion and conquest in the heart of 
the Mexican dominions for twenty months, 
at the cost of a hundred millions of dollars 
and of many thousands of human lives, 
solemnly pronounced that this very war 
had been “ begun unconstitutionally and 
unnecessarily by the Executive of the 
United States!’ And we do not hesitate 
to affirm that this is to-day the undoubt- 
ing conviction of eight-tenths of all well 
informed persons, of whatever party or 
political creed, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Nobody, not blinded 
to the simple truth by political partialities 
and partisanship, can entertain a doubt 
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Nor had the President any impulse or 
motive of patriotism, or of liberal and 
enlightened statesmanship, to offer as an 
excuse for this fatal proceeding. He had 


suecession to himself, by adding vast re- 
gions of Mexican te rritory, and consider- 


able numbers of Mexican population to the | 
United States—a secret, selfish and wicked | 
plan, which he dared not disclose to the | 


American people ; since he well knew 
how sternly the faces of all considerate 
and disinterested persons would be set 


that sort, if known in time, would be re- 
pudiated, scouted, disclaimed and dis- 
carded by the whole sober 
country. 
secure the object, if he could, before the 


country should be made aware of his pur- | 


or at least to push matters so far 


edly 


personal discredit, when at least he would 
be sure of the support of his party, and 


who have never 
themselves, 


tions of the community, 
any time to think for 


He 


in matters of high public concern. 


knew very well—it required only a very | 
caleula- | 
tion, bottomed on the worst aspects of | 
human nature, to know—that the mmagina- | 
tions of men in a country of speculation | 
and enterprise like this, are easily caught | 
and dazzled with what may seem to be | 


little observation, and some low 


a grand movement—something, anything, 
done or achieved out of the ordinary course 
of things. If he could fasten his hand on 


New Mexico and California so as to be | 


able to hold them up to the wondering 
gaze of the American people as a prize 
already secured, and only awaiting their 
acquiescence and consent, he 
with entire certainty on the issue. 
Texas had been annexed—itself a pro- 
ceeding in utter contempt of constitutional 
limitations and forms ; 


was the duty of the President to have 
fixed by negoti: ations. That question was, 
whether the Nueces was the utmost limit | 
of Texas in that direction; or whether 
any other and what line should be taken 
beyond it. Mexico had withdrawn herself 
from all relations with us from the time 
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| offered to throw our 
formed a plan of illustrating his reign of 

four years, and perhaps securing thereby the 
| for 


foreign to us as Cuba or Canada 


| fence ! 
that retreat would be impossible, without | 


and | 


allow others to think for them—especially 


| view, 


calculated 


and there was a | 
question of unsettled boundary, which it | 
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when we proposed, by an official act, to 


| take Texas to our embrace, while she and 


We had 
shield over Texas, 
and we told Mexico that when that was 
done, if she fought anybody, any further, 
the possession of that country, she 
must fight us. In this state of ‘things 
Mr. Polk came into power. 

3efore Annexation was consummated, 
and while, therefore, Texas was still as 
while 
Congress to deter- 


Mexico were in a state of war. 


it still remained for 


| mine and pass upon the final question of 
against it, and how surely a project of | 


her admission to our 


Union—she being 


| still an independent Republie—the Presi- 
| dent undertook the defence of that country 
sense of the | 
His design was to clutch and | 


against a threatened invasion of her old 
enemy. ‘This was done, he said, because 
the authorities of that country had invited 
and appealed to him for support and de- 
' It was, then, what Texas demanded, 
and not what the Constitution prescribed 


| or allowed, that governed the decision of 
| the President in that matter. 
thereby of the acquiescence of large por- | 


This was 
his first unauthorized movement towards 
a war with Mexico. Anarmy was marched 
to Texas and took post on the Nueces, 
ready, according to positive instructions 
from the President, to defend that country 
and repel all invaders. And thus, if Texas 
had been invaded by Mexico, was 
threatened, the President, in that way and 
at that time, without the slightest authority 
from Congress or the Constitution, would 
have involved us in a war with Mexico. 
We believe, with the objects he had in 
he would have seen a collision of 
arms, at that time, with gratification, not 
as likely to lead to a protracted conflict, 
but as the probable -means of bringing 
Mexico, weak and timid as he believed 
her to be, more easily to the point of that 
heavy sacrifice of territory to which he 
had resolved to reduce her, than perhaps 
could be done by naked negotiation, and 
the mere appliance of money. 

This pl: in failed, because Mexico sialic od 
on putting herself strictly on the defensive 
against her new enemy, and would not, 


as 





to effect his grand design of 
' 
| 
' 


therefore, venture on an invasion of Texas. 
The President then set on foot a diploma- 
tic intrigue—it deserves no better name— 
acquiring 

Mexican territory. He would secure his 

object by nes gotiation and voluntary ces- 
| sion, obtained through the weakness or 
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treachery of some false and corrupted 
Mexican chieftain, or he would make the 
failure of the intrigue the occasion and 
excuse for a military demonstration, and, 
if need be, for war. He sent a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to “reside” near that 
government, as if nothing had happened 
to interrupt the harmony of the two 

powers. It was not the object of that 
mission to find and fix the proper line of 
boundary between Mexico and Texas, 
which was simply the duty of the Presi- 
dent after Annexation had been consum- 
mated, so far as any question of territory 
was concerned between the two countries. 

The object was, by threats of war, and 
judicious pecuniary appliances, to bring 
Mexico, or some chief or another in Mexico, 

to consent to sell to the United States 
large portions of her territory. The Pleni- 
potentiary, it is understood, carried with 
him proposals for the purchase, 1st, of 
the country up to the Rio Grande—that 
very country to which it has been so 
much insisted our title was clear and un- 
questionable ; 2d, the remainder of New 
Mexico beyond the Rio Grande; and, 3d, 
a part or all, or nearly all, of Upper Cali- 
fornia. The amount of our claims upon 
Mexico—four or five millions of dollars— 
was to be offered for the first parcel ; five 
millions more for the second ; and twenty 
or twenty-five millions more, according to 
quantity, for California. The Mexican 
government refused to receive Mr. Slidell, 
as a minister resident, until the ground for 
a restoration of friendly relations had been 
prepared by some proper understanding 
in regard to the offensive measure of An- 
nexation. Baffled in this attempt, the 
President did not hesitate about his course. 


In anticipation, indeed, of this event, he | 


issued orders to the army to take posses- 
sion, on the ground of indisputable owner- 
ship and right, of a part of the very terri- 
tory which he had been endeavoring to 
secure by negotiation and purchase. 

Thus was this shameful war brought on. 
It began on the Rio Grande ; but with so 
much certainty had the President calcu- 
lated on this issue, that our naval forces 
on the coast of Mexico in the Pacific, | 
under the direction of Com. Sloat, were 
ready, with instructions of a date long 
previous, on the first notice of hostilities, 
to make a demonstration on California, 
and secure the possession of the principal 
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towns and forts in that quarter. Who 
could have believed—who among that 
band of noble spirits who assisted in fram 
ing this goodly form of Government, and 
in putting it into operation, could have 
believed, that the time would arrive so 
soon when a President of the United 
States, a man, too, of no particular force, 
and having no hold on the popular feeling 
or confidence, would dare to entertain and 
devise a project for the dismemberment of 
a neighboring power, and actually begin a 
war for this object, into the support of 
which he should finally wheedle or force 
the nation, and to carry on that war to the 
point, or prospect, of ultimate and com- 
plete success! Yetall this has been done 
in the time of the tenth President of the 
United States, and when the Constitution 
was not yet sixty years old. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that 
a President who had deliberately set the 
Constitution aside in order to make a war, 
would give that instrument much heed oi 
consideration in conducting his military 


| Operations. 





It was important, in order to carry his 
war of conquest as promptly as possible 
towards the heart of the enemy’s country, 
and at the same time to make the war 
popular at home, if it could be made so, 
to take advantage of the national and in 
stinctive bravery and enterprise of our 
people, and to accept the services of such 
as might be disposed to engage in the 
work of carry ing the conquering standard 
of the country into a foreign land. It was 
not difficult to find persons enough who 
were willing and anxious to bear commis- 
sions in such a service. But it so happens, 
that none but soldiers regularly enlisted in 
the army of the United States, and under 
the command of officers, of all grades, ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the United 
States, can, by the Constitution, be em- 
ployed in a war, the operations of which 
are to be carried on beyond the limits of 
the Republic. Militia—and all troops are 
militia, whose company and field officers 
are appointed and commissioned by State 
authority——cannot, by the Constitution, “ 
employ ed in war, except “to repel it 

vasions.” Yet the President called fo 
arge bodies of volunteers, which, as the) 
are organized and officered, are only mili- 
tia, and procured the sanction of Congress 
to his demand, with the design of sending 
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them, and he did send them, into a foreign 
jand, in a war of invasion and conquest. 

It was a natural consequence of a suc- 
cessful war of conquest thus begun and 


prosecuted, that the President should claim | 
himself to be the conqueror of the coun- | 


tries brought under the power of our «:ms, 
and should proceed, in his own name and 
by his own authority, to establish civil 
overnments over alli territories where the 
submission of the inhabitants should be 
received, and to institute, in all places 
under his military occupation, a regular 
system for the imposition of taxes and the 
collection of a revenue for the exclusive 
and independent use of the military chest. 
The President makes a war of invasion and 
conquest, employs militia to carry it on, 
sets up civil governments in conquered 
places without the aid of Congress, and, 
finally, undertakes to support his army, in 
part at least, by a regular Executive sys- 
tem of taxation and revenue. So much 
for Mr. Polk’s observance of the solemn 
promise which he made to the nation in 
his inaugural address, and to which he had 
just then bound himself by a solemn oath. 
“The Constitution,” said he, “ will be the 


chart by which I shall be directed. It | 


will be my first care to administer the gov- 
ernment in the true spirit of that instru- 


ment, and to assume no power not ex- | 


pressly granted, or clearly implied in its 
terms. 

Il. The next rule which we have quoted 
and laid down as proper and necessary for 
the government of the President in his 
official conduct, has been no better kept 
than that we have just been considering. 
This rule has reference to the conduct of 
the President in the matter of our relations 
with foreign powers. It requires that he 
shall govern himself in these relations, by 
the law of justice and of strict right, and 
that he shall leave all other nations to 
manage their own internal affairs in their 
own way. It enjoins upon him the policy 
and the duty of non-interference, and strict 
neutrality. 

In this connection we can only refer to 
the line of conduct adopted by him to- 
wards England in regard to the Oregon 
question, without pretending to enter into 
an exposition of that conduct. It was 
wholly wanting in moderation, truth and 
dignity, and but for the timely interposi- 
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better councils in that body, he would 
have inevitably brought the two nations 
into the conflict and strife of arms. Hap- 
pily we escaped, in that instance, the con- 
sequences which his course and conduct 
were preparing for us. Unhappily, how- 
ever, we have not been so fortunate in 
respect to the line of policy pursued by 
him towards Mexico. 

In following the President, now or at any 
time, through his tortuous course towards 
the Mexican nation; whenever, in fine, we 
undertake to look at the various and con- 
tradictory reasons offered by him, at sun- 
dry times, to justify his proceedings and 
his war, we shall need, in order to avoid 
being misled, to keep this main fact 
constantly in mind, namely, that his de- 
sign of dismembering Mexico lay at the 
bottom of the whole affair. When he sent 
Mr. Slidell to Mexico, not to soothe that 
power for the loss of Texas, and to fix the 
boundary between the two countries on 
just and liberal terms, but to prosecute a 
dishonest demand for territory, Herrera 
was at the head of affairs, and every way 


| disposed to make a just and reasonable 


accommodation with us. Paredes soon 
after displaced Herrera. This chief did 
not at all suit the views of the President. 
What he wanted was a chief who might 
be approachable, for a consideration, with 
propositions distasteful and dishonorable 


| to Mexico, and he turned to Santa Anna 


as the man for his purposes. Santa Anna 
was then in Cuba, having been expelled 


| from the government and driven into exile 


by his countrymen. There are abundant 


| grounds for believing that he was invited 


to return to Mexico by the President, to 
overthrow Paredes and resume his sway 
in that distracted country. On the same 
day on which the President sent his war 
message to Congress, which was not till 
he had brought the armies of the two coun- 
trie into collision, he dispatched an order to 
Com. Conner, in the Gulf, to admit Santa 
Anna to pass freely into Mexico, should he 
present himself for that object. This was 
in May. In June he was passed in, accord- 
ing to order, and shortly after succeeded 
in effecting the proposed revolution. 

Now the pretence and apology for this 
intrigue and interference with the internal 
affairs of Mexico, were, that Paredes was 
suspected of favoring a monarchical party 


tion of the Senate, and the adoption of | in that country. In two different procla- 
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mations, emanating directly from the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, and addressed to 
the Mexican people, it was avowed and 
declared that a principal object of the war 
from the beginning had been to put down 
the monarchists, and secure the triumph 
of the republican party and system in that 
country. 

That the fatal movement of our troops 
to the Rio Grande, by which the war was 
precipitated, and the further prosecution of 
military operations on the line of that 
river, had a principal reference to the 
bringing about of a revolution in the gov- 


ernment of Mexico, we suppose admits of | 


no doubt. Hear what is said in one of the 
proclamations referred to : 


“Reasons of high policy and of continental 
American interest precipitated evenis, in spite of 
the circumspection (!) of the cabinet at Wash- 
ington. .... Whenit wasindulging the most 
flattering hopes of accomplishing its aim by 
frank explanations and reasonings (!) address- 
ed to the judgment and prudence of the virtuous 


and patriotic government of Gen. D. J. Her- | 


rera (!), the misfortune least looked for dis- 
pelled this pleasant hope, [that is to say, Paredes 
assumed the government,] and at the same 
time blocked up every avenue which could 


lead to an honorable settlement between the | 


two nations. The new government discarded 
the national interests, as well as those of Con- 
tinental America, and elected in preference 
foreign influences the most opposed to these in- 
terests and the most fatal to the future of Mex- 
ican liberty and of the Republican System, which 
the United States hold it a duty to preserve and 
protect. Duty, honor, and dignity itself imposed 


upon us the necessity of not losing a season of | 
which the monarchical party was taking the 
most violent advantage, for not a moment was | 


to be lost; and we acted with the promptness 
and decision necessary in a case so urgent,” 


&e. 


The object which the President had in 
view—the overthrow of Paredes, and the 
substitution of Santa Anna in his place— 
is doubtless truly enough stated in “this 
manifesto; but the true motive and the 
ultimate design are not here disclosed. It 
was altogether foreign to his duty, and a 
gross violation of every sound principle, 
for him to interpose, and that too with the 
army of the United States, to change the 
government or administration of affairs in 
Mexico, upon any ground or pretext of 
serving the cause of “ Mexican liberty and 
of the Republican System,” even if that 
had been the true and honest motive in 
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|the case. But we must refuse to give 
the President credit for sincerity in aserib- 
ing to himself such a motive. It was not 
| Mexican liberty that he was after—it was 
| Mexican territory. ‘There was no feeling 
| or consideration for Mexico in the matter 
| —except such as vultures have for lambs 
| It was anaked design of dismembering that 
country, through the treachery and betray 
|al of a government, or chief, to be set up 
and established for that purpose, by which 
| he was governed. It was a naked feeling of 
rapacity which dictated his whole policy. 
He wanted her territory, and he was re- 
solved to have it. Paredes stood in his way, 
| and he set on foot a plan to revolutionize the 
'government. He believed, undoubtedly, 
that Santa Anna would be found purchas. 
| able, and he procured his return to the 
country. He began in the stupid belief 
/ that when he and Santa Anna together 
| had effected a revolution in the govern- 
ment, there would be nothing left to be 
| done but divide the spoils of their victory 
between them—he to take the land, and 
Santa Anna the money. He acted under 
a delusion, as men of small cunning are 
very apt todo. All that he accomplished 
was to give back to Mexico her ablest chief 
and general; to impose on himself the 
necessity of making the war one of 
naked and undisguised conquest, and to 
track his way deep in blood over every 
| rood of ground trodden in his path towards 
| the attainment of his grand object—the 
dismemberment of a country, for whose 
“liberty and Republican System” he had 
professed such tender concern. 

III. But we pass to other topics. 
| we desire it should be understood that we 
| do not profess to do more in this article, 
than to indicate and present, in the most 
| general way, the several subjects of political 
| debate, connected with the conduct and 
| policy of Mr. Polk and his administra- 
| tion, and arranged with some regard to 
| order and convenience, which, as we sup- 

pose, are likely principally to occupy and 

|employ the thoughts and the polemic 
| strife of parties and political men, in the 
approaching presidential canvass. ‘They 
are subjects to which it is probable our 
own humble labors may be a good deal 
| devoted in the stirring period just now at 
hand. 

What, then, shall we say of President 
| Polk and his policy and proceedings, when 


And 
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we come to consider the question—alwafs | 
a vital one in a republic—whether the | 
government, under his lead, has made, as | 
it was bound to do, the practice of a rigid | 


economy in the public expe nnditures, a 


it has strenuously aimed to avoid creating 
a public debt? There are some plain 
facts which must be written down in this 
connection. 


expenditures, during the present fiscal 
year, ending on the first of July next, will 
not be less, “probably, than sixty-five mill- 
ions of dollars. This is one fact. Another 
is this: that the public debt at the end of 


the present fiscal year, supposing the war | 
to have ended by that time, and including | 


twenty-five millions of dollars to pay for 
Mexican territory—a purchase which gives 
us no domain, 
curse upon us—will amount, according to 
the best calculation we have been 
make, only in ascertained and ascertaina- 
ble items, to the formidable 
$98,800,000. If peace shall be made on 
the basis of the tr 


issue, still the expenditures will go on out- 
running the revenues of the government ; 
and when the fourth of March, 1849, 
shall come round, bringing the present 
term of Mr. Polk to a pe riod, the public 


debt of the country will not be less than 
one hundred and ten millions, if it shall be 


less than one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars. At the close of the pre- 
ceding Administration, the amount of the 


of dollars, after deducting the balance 
left in the Tres asury. The amount of debt, 
therefore, created in the time of this Ad- 
ministration, and which it will leave as a 
legacy to the country, if circumstances 
the most favorable shall attend it from 
this time to its close, will cert uinly not be 
less than one hundred millions of dollars— 
it may be a hundred and twe nty millions. 
All this, however, is exclusive of the millions 
expended, or promised and due, or which 
will become due, in the shape of bounties in 
public lands, and other millions with which 
the Treasury will be burthened for long 
years to come, in the shape of pensions, 


and to pay for claims and losses, and all | 


| could suffice Mr. 


able to | 


saty lately ratified by 
the Senate, which is yet a very doubtful | 


| But there was no war in Mr. 
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tration has been carrying forward. It will 
take some millions more to replace the 
stores and munitions which had _ been 
gathered in years of peace and laid up for 


the defence of the country, and which have 
cardinal point in its policy, and whether 


been e xpe nded and destroyed in the career 


| of rapacity and bucaneering ambition, by 
| which the President has il! ustrated his brief 
| term of official domination. 

As an example of what the 
Government is doing, it is found that its | 


Sixty-five millions of dollars, then, of 
current expenditure has been as little as 
Polk for carrying on the 
operations of the government for a single 
year. At the end of his four years he will 


| have expended in cash, received into the 


Treasury from ordinary sources of revenue, 
and ine luding the balance which he found 
there when he came in, about one hundred 
and twenty-three millions, and he will have 


_ created and saddled upon the country be- 
but fastens a perpetual | 


sides a debt of at least one hundred mil- 
lions more. Mr. Adams’s administration 
cost the country, exclusive of payments on 


| account of the public debt, an average 
sum of | 


twelve millions 
or about fifty mill- 
thousand for four 
contrasts rather strongly 


yearly sum of about 
six hundred thousand, 
ions five hundred 
years. This 


| with sixty millions, exclusive of payments 
| on account of public 


debt, expended in a 
Polk’s administration. 
Adams’s time. 
There was, however, a war—a war with 
Great Britain, which taxed and tasked the 
energies of the country to the utmost— 
during Mr. Madison’s administration ; and 


single year of Mr. 


| the comparison of expenditure in this case 
| is as little to the advantage of Mr. 
public debt was just about ten millions | 


Polk. 
The sum of the expenses for the EIGHT 
years of Mr. Madison’s administration was 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR MILLIONS SIX 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, Or an average 
of eighteen millions a year; while the sum 


| of the expenses for the rour years of Mr. 


Polk’s administration, exclusive of payments 


| on account of debt, will be more than two 


HUNDRED MILLIONS; though this will in- 
clude twenty-five millions to pay mainly 
for vast barren wastes of desert and 
mountain in Mexico, or rather for jurisdic- 
tion to the Imperial Government at Wash- 
ington, over such a country, and over the 
sparse and wretched population that vege- 
tates upon it. 

It will be for the country to say whether 


the odds and ends which are sure to follow | any sufficient apology can be found for 


on after such enterprises as the Adminis- | these 


vast expenditures and this public 
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debt made and created in Mr. Polk’s time. 
True, we have had a war on our hands, 
but the country was in profound peace when 
he took the helm. How came it to be in- 
volved in war? A solemn judgment has 
been pronounced by the representatives of 
the people, coming most recently from the 
bosom of their constituency, that the war 
was unconstitutionally and unnecessarily 
begun by the Executive Government. 
That judgment might have added that it 
was begun for unlawful and criminal ob- 
jects. Such we believe, to-day, is the sober 
judgment of the nation. It was a war 
begun for conquest, spoliation, dismember- 
ment. We had not a just claim upon 
Mexico which might not have been secured, 
or a question in dispute with her which 
might not have been satisfactorily adjusted, 
by negotiation and through moderate and 
wise counsels. These vast expenditures, 
and this oppressive debt, have not resulted 
from the necessary defence of the country, 
or of the country’s interest orhonor. Our 
soil had not been invaded, nor had our 
rights been assailed in a way to demand 
this unreflecting and reckless resort to the 
ultima ratio of battle and blood. There is 
not a plausibility even on which the Presi- 


dent can rely to justify the precipitation of | 


the country into this conflict. 

The money expended in war, by far the 
greater part of it, is so much property or 
capital destroyed ; it is destroyed as cer- 
tainly as if it had been consumed by fire, 
or swallowed up in the depths of the sea. 
At least this is so in this country, and es- 
pecially when the war is carried on abroad. 
The men employed in it produce nothing, 
but are taken away from productive em- 
ployment, and become mere consumers ; 
and deterioration, injury, destruction and 
death, wait on all material substances, an- 
imate and inanimate, used in carrying it 
on. So much of the capital of the country 
is actually consumed—capital so much 
needed in a young community like this, 
and so essential to the prosecution of 
works and enterprises for improving the 
physical condition of the people, in a coun- 
try comparatively new and fresh, by far 
the greatest part of which is still a wilder- 
ness, and all of which demands new efforts 
and operations to bring it into a state 
completely subdued and fitted to the uses 
and the highest wants of civilized man in an 
age of movementand progress. We charge 
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Mr. Polk with having inconsiderately, and 
in the indulgence of designs marked with 
every impress of bold folly, fatal mischief, 
and flagrant injustice and iniquity, sacri- 
ficed, for the time being, and to the extent 
of the capital and means consumed in this 
war, those high and grand interests of the 
American nation to which we have here 
referred. He has sacrificed whatever a 
hundred millions or more, spent in thi: 
war, might have done, if it had been so 
employed, in prosecuting works of internal 
improvement, in promoting useful inven 

tions, popular education, moral cultivation 
learning, and all the arts of peace, and thus 
elevating the character, and multiplying 
the comforts, conveniences, and enjoyments 
of the whole body of the nation. And it 
has been a clear sacrifice, for we have gained 
nothing by the war. The war was not 
necessary to satisfy the world of our prow 

ess and skill in arms; and the national 
glory we have so dearly won, is only a 
broader and brighter light in which to read 
our discredit and dishonor on account of 
the character and design of the war. Fo 
| the conquests we have made, and the ex- 
| tension we have given, or are likely to giv 

to the area of our dominion, we see littl 
in that to rejoice over. We believe it will 
prove the bane and the curse of the coun- 
try. We may, by these acquisitions oi 
vast regions of territory beyond our proper 
limits, with the ignorant and degraded 
population that belongs to them, convert 
the Republic which our fathers created for 
us into an Empire, and our unpretending 
National Government into a great Powe 

bearing imperial sway over distant pro\ 

inces and dependencies ; we may multipl) 
the States of our Union by bringing in re 
mote districts with strange names and in- 
habited by strange people, until we hav: 
planted a representation of State sover 
eignties, having a few interests in common 
and a thousand interests in conflict, in the 
Senate of the United States, as numerous 
or nearly so, as the popular representation 
in the House of Representatives ; destroy- 
ing the necessary constitutional balaneé 
between those two bodies, and putting th 
political power of the Central Government 
into the hands of these new, strange, dis- 
tant, foreign States, with only a handful of 
population altogether—and that of th 
worst kind—over such States as New 
| York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, with popu 
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lation enough, and wealth, character, and | 


l 
civilization enough in each to make a re- | 
spectable nation or empire ; all this we | 
may do, and all this we are going to do, if | 
the policy and designs of the present Ad- | 
ministration are carried out to their con- 
summation ; and when it is done, and fully 
completed, we shall no longer have a Con- 
stitution, oran American Republican Union. 
[V. But two or three other topics claim 
a passing notice before we bring this article 
toa close. We have spoken of the duty 
of the government in regard to Internal 
Improvements, and have laid it down as 
an undoubted principle that it is bound, in 
the exercise of its necessary powers, to do 
what can be done, within the limits of a 
wise discretion, to give protection, security, | 
encouragement and facility, by means of 
these improvements, to the operations and 
movements of internal trade, travel and 
transportation. The first Congress that sat 
under the Constitution, by a formal enact- 
ment, recognized the duty of performing 
all necessary and proper acts, and making 
all necessary and proper provisions “ within 
any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the 
United States, for rendering the navigation 
thereof safe and easy ;” and it was then 
declared that all the expenses of such nec- 
essary works should be defrayed out of the 
Treasury of the United States. This was 
in 1789. The wants of commerce, in this 
respect, were satisfied, at that day, with 
“light-houses, beacons, buoys and public 
piers,” constructed and placed in the bays 
and harbors of the Atlantic coast. Soon 
afterwards the works necessary for render- 
ing these bays and harbors “safe and 
easy” were increased in number and vari- 
ety; and as early as 1798, Congress set 
the example of a law for improving the 
channel of a river in the interior of a State. 
From this time forward the legislation of 
Congress went on, strictly within the lim- 
its of the Constitutional authority under 
which the first light-house was constructed, 
or the first buoy planted, but extending 
and multiplying the means of rendering 
navigation safe and easy, as the country 
itself expanded, and the wants and neces- 
sities of trade and transportation, internal 
and external, increased. Appropriations 
for harbor and river improvements were 
made under every administration, from Mr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Tyler, both inclusive, 
amounting altogether to more than seven- | 








teen millions of dollars. Under Gen. Jack- 
son’s administration alone ten and a half 
millions were appropriated for these objects. 
It is only in comparatively recent times 
that it has become a matter of prime im- 
portance and paramount interest that the 
care and consideration of the Government 
in the matter of these improvements, should 
be extended to the great lakes and to the 
Western rivers. A trade of three hundred 
millions of dollars annually, which had al- 
ready sprung up in these quarters, renders 
attention to these lakes and rivers, with a 
view to increasing the security and facility 
of their navigation, an indispensable duty, 
unless the whole system of harbor and 
river improvements, everywhere, on the 
Atlantic as well as in the West, is to be 
abandoned. It is, indeed, the utter aban- 
donment of the whole system and policy 
everywhere, which is recommended to the 
country, and insisted on by Mr. Polk in 
one of the most earnest and elaborate State 
papers which has ever emanated from the 
Executive Government. In his Veto Mes- 
sage of Dec. 15, 1847, an appeal is taken 
from Congress to the people against this 
whole policy. ‘In view,” he says, “‘ not 
only of the Constitutional difficulty, but as 
a question of policy, I am clearly of 
opinion that the whole subject should be 
left to the States.” Gen. Jackson under- 
took to draw certain arbitrary distinctions 
with a view to limit the objects to which 
appropriation should be made. Other 
Presidents also have desired to restrict 
these appropriations to objects of a partic- 
ular character or class. But this is the 
first time, we think, that a President has 
formally proposed and insisted on the utter 
abandonment of the whole subject by the 
National Government—to go back, in this 
particular, tothe Confederation, and charge 
the States with the care and control of all 
works and operations designed to make 
navigation “safe and easy,” not only in all 
rivers, but in all bays and harbors, within 
their respective limits. We do not much 
wonder that Mr. Polk should become sick 
of the ungracious task of attempting to cut 
off the lakes and the great rivers of the in- 
terior from the beneficent care and action 
of the Government, with all the vast com- 
merce which belongs to them, daily grow- 
ing as it is in magnitude, and involving 
pretty directly the interests and the busi- 
ness of fully one half the population of the 
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Union, while 
still be extended to all the wants of com- 
merce on our Atlantic border. We are 
free to say that justice and fair dealing, 
and the plainest dictates of duty under the 
Constitution, require the total abandonment 
of this policy in all quarters, or else that 
it shall be applied with an equal hand in 
whatever quarter urgent demands for its 
exercise may arise; but we think, at the 
samé time, that until the Government is 
prepared to go quite back to the plan of 
the Confederation, to give up its whole juris- 
diction over commerce, foreign and domes- 
tic, and over all navigable waters—not to 
build or to maintain a light-house, or plant 
a buoy—no longer to fill its treasury from 
duties imposed on imported mer chandise— 

no longer to maintain ships of war at home 
or abroad for the protection and safeguard 
of our commercial marine, and no longer 
to employ consuls and ministers in watching 
in foreign ports and countries, the interests 
and concerns of commerce— until the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to go thus farina 
movement backward, like a crab, we hold, 
and shall hold, that it is bound, by the same 
constitutional authority and duty under 


which it acts in any of the particulars here | 


referred to, to adopt and prosecute a wise 
and discreet system of harbor and river 
improvements which shall not slight or 
neglect the urgent wants of commerce and 
naviyation wherever they exist, or shall be 
found to arise. 

It is a little curious, certainly, to see a 
President, who finds no constitutional 
difficulty in the way of paying money 
out of the national treasury for the 
construction or use of a canal or railway 
from ocean to ocean, across Mexican terri- 
tory, or of sending out ships of war on an 
expedition to explore the Dead Sea, setting 
up his doctrines of “ strict construction,” 
and his grave doubts, against all proposi- 
tions for improving harbors and rivers at 
home. But Mr. Polk is used to looking 
abroad, instead of taking care of the in- 
terests of the nation at home. Oregon, 
up to “fifty-four forty,” at one time was 
dearer to him, apparently, than the whole 
country he was appointed to preside over, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
Ocean; and so New Mexico and California 
seem to be now. All his policy and all 
his energies have been directed to objects 
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that care and action should | 
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He was no sooner in place than his vagrant 
eye struck out for Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, and San Francisco, and Santa Fé. 
and Tehuantepec, and the Dead Sea. His 
dreams were about an “ American Conti- 
nental System,” and he threw out a defi- 
ance to Russia and England, if they should 
dare attempt to plant ‘their subjects i in any 
uninhabited part of their own undisputed 
possessions on the American Continent! 
The government of Mexico happened not 
to be in hands to suit him, and he sent an 
army into that country, proclaiming that 
a principal object was to revolutionize the 
government, and place the power in other 
hands. A hundred millions spent in this 
object, and in persuading Mexico, by argu- 
ments spoken in the thunder of cannon 
and written in blood, to spare to us, who 
are so straightened for room, the half of 
her empire—a debt of a hundred millions 

saddled on the country for obje cts so 
worthy, so indispe nsable, and in such 


| harmony with the designs of the Constitu- 


tion, and the character and genius of this 
Republic ; ; this is nothing (the money, we 
mean,) in the estimation of Mr. Polk— 
hardly worth considering—while a million, 
or half a million, or a tenth part of that 
sum even, spent in works of necessary im 
provement at home—spent for the benefit 
of his peace-loving and industrious coun- 
trymen at home—seems to strike him with 
alarm, as tending to the overthrow of the 
Constitution, or at least to national bank- 
ruptey and ruin. 

V. We are not, of course, permitted to 
wonder, after what we know of the manner 
in which the attention of the President 
has been engaged and absorbed in objects 
outside of the limits of his own country, 
that he should think it a matter of very 
trifling importance—if, indeed, he should 
think of such a matter at all—how the 
interests and affairs of the business com- 
munity, how the interests of property 
of industry and of labor, may be affected 
by the measures which the Government 
shall adopt for the supply of its own ex- 
chequer, and for the management of its 
funds and its fiscal affsirs.. Everybody 
knows, upon the slightest reflection, that 
such considerabie operations as those re- 
ferred to—the imposition of taxes in the 
shape of duties on imports, and the gi ather- 
ing in of revenue from them to the amount 


at a distance, and out of his own country. | of | twenty-five or thirty millions a year - the 
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receipt of thirty, fifty, or sixty millions a 
year, by loans or otherwise, into the trea- 
sury, and the keeping, management, and 
disbursement of such vast sums by the 
Government—that operations like these 
cannot be carried on at all without pro- | 
ducing a strong effect, one way or another, 
on the business and industry of the coun- 
try, and on the monetary affairs of the | 
community. Production in every depart- 
ment must be affected by them; cur- 
rency must be affected by them; employ- 
ment and prices must be affected by them. 
The occupations in which whole communi- 
ties shall engage, the channels into whieh | 
the industry of the whole country shall be 

turned, may, and must, to a considerable 
extent, depend on the action and policy of 
the Government in the particulars here re- 
ferred to. ‘To Mr. Polk, however, all this 
seems a matter of the most perfect indif- 
ference. Having certain foreign objects 
of ambition or particular desire to accom- 
plish, requiring a heavy expenditure of 
money, he must have a tariff adjusted ex- 
clusively to the production of the greatest | 
possible amount of revenue, regardless of | 
the certain and inevitable destruction which 
it must bring, sooner or later, on particu- 

lar occupations and forms of national in- 
dustry, and on the general prosperity of | 
the country. A tariff framed with a view | 
to encourage and secure the largest possi- 
ble amount of importations, for the sake 
of reaping the largest possible amount of | 
revenue from the duties on them—this, | 
and nothing less, can satisfy the Presi- | 
dent, though it be certain to the plainest | 
comprehension that the result must be the 
depression of all kinds of business, the | 
utter ruin of many, and, if the experiment | 
be continued long enough, inevitable na- | 
tional bankruptey. If the country must | 
have its full supplies of manufactured 
goods from abroad—its woolens, cottons, 
iron, and a hundred other things—in order 
that the Government may tax the imports 
for revenue, then the production of such 
articles at home must be given up; and 
this involves necessarily the ruin of all in- | 
lerests engaged in such production at | 
home. And if these supplies must be re- 

ceived from abroad, and not produced at 

home at all, or to any considerable extent, 

the importations must be enormously 

great, and they must be paid for, at some 

rate or other, by the current avails of our | 
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national industry, or we must soon sink 
into overwhelming indebtedness. Our re- 


| sort is necessarily to agriculture; we can 


go nowhere but to the soil. But those 
from whom we take our supplies of mer- 
chandise have a soil of their own, and no 
lack of hands to work it; and except in 


| case of a general failure of crops, and the 


very rare occurrence of a threatened fam- 


ine, they want, and they will take, very 


little, almost nothing, comparatively, of the 
The 
balance of trade of course runs against us ; 
when we cannot pay in the productions of 


_ our industry, in kind, we must pay in gold 


and silver so long as we have it; and 
when that fails, as fail it must, since, in 


| the operations of trade, its only legitimate 


and reliable use is to pay casual balances, 


| then the last stage of national folly, dis- 


tress and disgrace is reached. But what 
is all this to the President, so he but gets, 
in the mean time, his ample returns of rey- 
enue? And as little does it seem to con- 
cern him, that this is wholy a gratuitous 
mischief and ruin, which his tariff policy 
is bringing on the country. It admits of 
the clearest demonstration, that a tariff, 


| arranged on the principles and general 


basis of that of 1842, and affording ample 
and equal protection to all the leading ob- 
jects of our national industry, is a better 


| tariff for revenue, if we would only give 


it steadiness and permanence, than Mr. 
Polk’s tariff of 1846. 

The policy of the President in regard to 
the tariff is of the same character as that 
which he has adopted in his plan for the 


management of the fiscal affairs of the 
| government, 


So far as the Sub-treasury 
is not a great government cheat—in John 
Bull’s language, an unmitigated humbug— 
it is acumbrous machine, giving no facili- 


| ties or honest advantages whatever to the 


government, but bearing all the while with 
the weight of an incubus on the com- 


munity, and ready at any moment of pecu- 


niary difficulty, to become an instrument 
of intolerable distress to the whole coun- 
try. In acountry, where the established 
and universal currency is paper, issued on 
the basis of gold and silver, and imme- 
diately convertible into it, the Government 
undertakes or professes to repudiate that 
currency, and to take the gold and silver 
exclusively for its use as money. It goes 
to the basis, the foundation, on which the 
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currency of the country—the universal | duct of the President, a most melancholy 


money of current trade and business— 
rests, and saps and drains it away for its 
own selfish and exclusive use. In our ap- 
prehension, there could not well be exhibited 
in any other form, a more wanton disregard 
of the wants, the convenience, and the in- 
terests of the business community. We 
believe the time is not distant when the 
practical deformity and evils of this mon- 
strous system will be seen and felt to a 
degree which the country will find utterly 
unendurable ; unless, indeed, the Adminis- 
tration shall wholly fail, under the dispens- 
ing power of the Executive, to carry it 
into effect according to the letter and 
spirit of the enactment under which it 
exists. 

VI. But this topic of the Sub-treasury, 
and that of the tariff, we must now leave, 
without even an attempt to discuss them 
on their merits. We have done what we 
promised—which was to indicate the lead- 
ing subjects, or at least many of them, 
which we suppose must occupy the atten- 
tion of the country, and especially of par- 
ties and political men, in the approaching 
canvass. In the merits of President Polk 
and his administration, whether he shall 
be a candidate for re-election or not, are 
necessarily involved the pretensions of 
the party that supports him, to have its 
domination perpetuated. In referring to 
those merits we may, in conclusion, men- 
tion one other comprehensive topic, de- 
serving the fullest consideration at the 
hands of a community, where public virtue 


institutions of the country rest. Has the 
administration of Mr. Polk been a virtuous 
administration? Has not its public policy, 
and its most prominent acts, been, in the 
main, destitute of all moral unction? 
Have they not to a great extent been posi- 
tively unprincipled, and even profligate ? 
We know there are those, seeming to be 
of amiable and correct deportment in pri- 
vate life, who hold the commission of 
the grossest political immoralities a very 
light matter. Mr. Polk may be of that 
number; we are not. The virtues of no 
people, under a republican and elective 
system, can stand before the infectious 
corruptions and immoralities of the gov- 
ernment. As the government, so will the 
people be, in this respect. We are con- 





lack of that sincerity, truthfulness, candor 


| and moderation—that devotion to high 


principle and to strict justice—which 
ought to characterize the Chief Magistrate 
of this great Republic. Compare him, in 
these moral qualities, with the great 
model, Washington! Mr. Polk came into 
his office on the basis of two great false- 
hoods laid down by his party, and with 
the aid of a great cheat put forth by hin- 
self in person. This last was his letter to 
Mr. Kane on the tariff. The falsehoods 
were, first, the declaration of his nominat- 
ing Convention, that “ our title to the w hole 
of “Oregon was clear and unquestion: able : 

and the second consisted in c alling the 
proposed measure of annexing Texas to 
the United States, “‘ Re-annexation ’’—as if 
the State or Republic of Texas had once 
belonged to our Union, and was only now 
to be re-united to it; or as if it was only 
so many square miles of uninhabited terni- 
tory to which he had once set up a diplo- 
matic pretension, which was now to be add- 
ed to our national domain. This was a bad 
beginning, and worse has followed. The 
President has const: intly set up pretences 


| instead of facts to expl uin and justify his 


| after him 


| which 
_abroad, with the deepest injustice, 
forms the whole foundation on which the | 


proceedings with Mexico; his real designs 
from the beginning towards that country 
were those of the Oppressor and the 
Spoiler. He has dragged the country 
in a bold career of rapacity 
and conquest. He has treated the 
has so nobly fought his 


army, 
battles 
and 
broken its spirit by his appointments, his 


| promotions, and his system of favoritism 
p 








strained to declare that we see in the con- | for the present we rest here. 


He has treated his commanding Generals in 
the field, from a feeling of petty jealousy 

with bad faith, deceit, and gross indignity. 
The use he has made of the patronage of 
his office has been in many instances cor- 
rupting and degrading to the character 

and dignity of the nation. His disposition 
in this respect is shown in the effort he has 
made, even since he has believed that 
peace was already made certain, to secure 
to himself the appointment of officers for 
ten new regiments to be added to the 
army, besides the potent voice he would 
have in the nomination of officers for twenty 
new regiments more of volunteers. But 
the theme is too prolific for this article, after 
the space we have already occupied, and 
D. D. B 
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‘He that can discern the loveliness of things, we call him Poet, Painter, Man of Genius, gifted, loveable.’’—Car.LyLe on 


Heroes and Hero Worship. 


“« Wherever the heart speaks, there is always eloquence, interest, and instruction.’’ 


Travel. 


--Sir E. Brypees’ Recollections of Foreign 


“ Everything I see in the fields is to me an object, and I can look at the same rivulet, or at an handsome tree, every day of 
j v PE ( lette _ 4 r ) 
my life, with new pleasure.”’—Cowrer, (in a detter to the Rev. Wm. Unwin.) 


Tue return of Spring, with its “ glad 


light green,” is to most of us arenewal of 


our youth. The sunshine has a warm, 
golden look, 
brown earth, trees, and fences, It is hap- 
piness to feel its genial influence. We 
contrast it with 


“The winter’s drenching rain 
And driving snow,” (Brarrtie,) 


and look forward to the deep and glowing 
beauty, “the lusty bravery of summer,” 
and to autumn, with its russet stubble 
fields, transparent air and water, and gay 
shifting clouds. Nature is ever young, 
and it is no wonder that the “ way of life” 
of her ardent and sincere admirers never 
falls “into the sere and yellow leaf.” 
tecollections of our own youth are min- 


gled with walks by the brook side, rambles | 
through meadows and woods; with cool | 


gushing springs, at which we have often 


- : | 
knelt and slaked our thirst, and made cups | 
of walnut leaves fastened together by their | 
stems, which proved to be convenient and | 


elegant. The harvest field also has afford- 
ed us many hous of heart-felt delight. 
Raking hay is a great sharpener of the 
appetite, and what meal can be more de- 
licious than the one eaten under 


“Wide branchihg trees with dark green leaf 


rich clad ?” LAMB. 
And pleasant it is, too, after the fragrant 
toil of the day, to harness up the horses 
before the lumbering heavy wagon, which 
never knew the luxury of springs, and 
slowly to return to the old homestead in 
the dusk of the evening, and find the sup- 
per-table well covered with food fit for a 
VOL. I. NO. V. NEW SERIES. 30 


| farm house. 


and appears to cling to the | 








Huge bowls of rich samp and 
milk are rapidly consumed and as rapidly 
replenished ; and how soothing to weary 
limbs, to repose upon the fresh smelling 


| bed in the large open garret, where we 


often heard the big drops pattering on the 
roof, or pouring down in torrents. 


*O Lord! this isan hugé rain! 
This were a weather for to sleepin in.” 
CHAUCER. 


The quiet of the country undoubtedly 
| deepens the religion of a thoughtful mind, 
for the current of life there glides along 
more calmly than in the city, where but 


little time is left for reflection. A stillness 
broods over the heart, and over the land- 
scape, ona Sabbath morning. The Sunday 


| last past made a most agreeable impres- 


sion on us. Rain had fallen during the 
previous night, but the sun rose bright and 
clear on Sunday, and every tree, bush and 
blade of grass glittered in its rays. 


“ A fresher green the smelling leavesdisplayed.” 
PARNELL 


The air was musical with birds ; cows were 
cropping the short, rich herbage beneath 


| some magnificent elm trees on the common 


opposite the window where we were sit- 
ting ; and over all was the “ blue rejoicing 
sky.”’ Soon, the church bell rang its peals, 
summoning the poor and the rich to God’s 
house, some to return thanks for past bless- 
ings, and others to implore for strength to 
bear up under sorrows and afflictions, and 
fervently to exclaim, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
Oh, it was a cheering and lovely sight to 
view the old and the young, fathers, moth- 
ers, the young maiden with dancing ring- 
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leis, bright eyes, clear complexion, and 
neat attire, and children with shining faces, 
all quietly walking over that “living land- 
scape,” beneath those glorious trees, to- 
wards the white church from whose tower 


the sound of the bell came undulating on | 
the ear. It vividly brought to memory | 


that last poetry of Mrs. Hemans: 


“How many blessed groups this hour are 
bending 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths 
their way 
Towards spire and tower, ’midst shadowy 
elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hal- 
lowed day ! 
The halls from old heroic ages gray, 
Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard blooms the soft 
winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 
With them those pathways—to the feverish 
bed 
Of sickness bound—yet O my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath 
fill’d 


My chasten’d heart, and all its throbbings still’d 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 


We cannot refrain from copying some lines 
from Grahame’s Sabbath, which form a se- 
ries of perfect and felicitous pictures :— 


“ How still the morning of the hallow’d day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 

The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s 
song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers 

That yester morn bloomed waving in the breeze. 

Sounds the most faint attract the ear—the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 

Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas 

The blackbird’s note comes mellowing from the 
dale ; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles with heaven-tuned song; the lulling 
brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen. 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling 
smoke , 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms—the simple song of praise. 


“ With dove-like wings, Peace o’er yon village 
broods. 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 

Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 


Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and looks back, and stops and looks oy 
man, 

Her deadliest foe. ‘The toil-worn horse, so 
free, 

Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 

And as his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His ,iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning 
ray.” : 


Miller’s “ A Day in the Woods,” dedi. 
cated to the Countess of Blessington, is a 
beautifully printed book, and contains » 
series of tales and poems, told by a num- 
ber of young persons wandering about in 
the woods, “with ample interchange of 
sweet discourse.” It smells of vreen 
leaves and flowery dells, and you hear th; 
murmuring of brooks. It is full of elo 
quence and picturesque beauty. He mi 
nutely and fondly dwells on old customs 
and habits, and is so thoroughly acquainted 
with all the subjects that he writes upon, 
that it stamps the work with a peculiar 
value. None but a true poet could hay 
written it. 


“ His candid style like a clear stream does slide 
And his bright fancy all the way 
Does like the sunshine in it play.” 

Cow ey 


We will make a few selections, that the 
reader may judge for himself of the ex 
quisite poetical material of Miller’s mind. 


“See how beautiful the sunshine sleeps 01 
the opening flowers, and those that blow upon 
the shady banks stand amid light of their own 
creating. Here comes a heavy bee ; he be- 
longs to no hive, but is a free denizen of the 
hills and woods, and stores his sweets in the 
bole of some mighty tree, where he can s*- 
curely feed upor his treasures in the winter 
safe from the howling tempest. How gayly he 
flies aleng to the deep low music of his ow! 
wings! Now he has plunged into that blue- 
bell’s cup, head foremost, like a diver who 





dashes at once to the river depths; so he has 
plunged through the loosened lustre of th 
petals, the clear cool crystal of the folded dew 
drop, and is now revelling at the fountain o! 
the flower’s sweetness. Happy bee! the range 
of the sunny hills is all thine own; thou canst 
sail down the fragrant valleys, or carry thy 
merry minstrelsy through the leafy forest- 
bowers, then dash away in sunshine and song 
to the breezy banks of the far-off murmuring 
river.” 

“Observe that tall young woman, whos 





| pale face is saddened by sorrow. Solitary and 
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Naan ene c-means 


silent she has ventured again into the green | 


fields, the first time this for many weeks. Her 
eve has taken a long sweep across the blue 
heavens. Fain would she glance through the 
fleecy silver that skirts the loosened clouds,— 
through the golden portals of Paradise would 
she peer, along the ranks of winged Cherubim 
and Seraphim, harp-sounding, and the trumpet- 
blowing archangels, and there look for one 
whom she yet Joves. Now are her eyes rivet- 


ed upon a little knot of wild violets. Disturb | 


not her contemplation! a vision is rising be- 
fore her. Mark those compressed lips: she 
sees her once beautiful boy, as he lay last 
spring laughing and tumbling in the sunshine, 


and running toand fro delirious with joyamongst | 


the flowers! Oh! her eyes are filling with 
tears, for she now sees two small blanched 
hands resting upon tne ghastly linen ; so pale 
are they that the wan lilies throw not a ray 
of light upon the frightful whiteness. The few 


violets, too, that form a wreath around his an- | 
gelic face, appear to shrink as if they pined for 


the darkness of the grave to hide the loveliness 
which death hath claimed. The last time she 
gazed on flowers was in a still church-yard: 
some hand threw a few into the grave, and they 
were soon broken by the heavy clods, that 
sounded through her heart as they fell upon 
the little coffin ; and that bell—toll! toll! toll! 
so slowly and sadly. But she is journeying 
homeward,—a weeping flower worshipper.” 
«Let us turn to the busy haunts of men— 
the dark alleys of the metropolis. Mark the 
open casement opposite. There stands a broken 
jug which contains a few flowers ; a care-strick- 
en woman is gazing fixedly upon them. Saw 
ye not that faint smile, that small opening of 
light upon a sky which is nearly all night ? 
Those few flowers, almost withered as they are 
through long keeping, brought back to her 
mind the remembrance of by-gone years. She 
was wafted back on the wings of memory to 
the cotrage of her fathers, and again saw the 
woodbine-trellised window, through which she 
had so often watched the lark springing from 
the ‘daisy’s side,’ by which it had all night 
slept, and scattering music on the earth as it 
carolled high up the vaulted heavens ; and the 
neat garden where her beehives stood, ere the 
humming denizens sallied forth to whisper love 
into the bosoms of the heath-bells. The 


. | 
cuckoo’s song also smote her ear while she 


gazed upon them, and she imagined cowslips 
nodded a fresh welcome as if they beckoned her 
home again. The gray linnet’s note, the bird 
that built yearly in the furze bushes by the 
sedgy brook and sang so sweetly to the mur- 
muring water, which answered again with its 
liquid voice, as it welled away through the 
cresses and water lilies, and beneath the tall 
rushes that she loved to gather. But she has 
turned away to soothe her child. Oh, she is a 
flower worshipper.” 


Thomas Miller. 


| a loving heart and fond eye. 
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Beauties of the Country, with twenty- 


| six illustratious, published by Van Voorst, 
| London, 1837, is a beautifully printed vol- 
| ume, with fine descriptions of rural cus- 
| toms, objects, and rich with Mr. Miller’s 
| peculiar eloquence. 
| basket making he has journeyed over the 


In his vocation of 
greater part of England, and whether 
wearied or otherwise, nature in all its vari- 
ous aspects has been viewed by him with 
Every field 
had its peculiar charm, every hedge was 
filled with perfume, or associated with boy- 
ish and happy days. He has stopped to 
rest at the wayside inn, and there drank his 
mug of sparkling, healthy ale, and ate his 
bit of bread and cheese with a grateful 


| heart, every drop and morsel of it sweet- 


ened by toil and his long walk. There he 
has conversed with farmers and the vari- 
ous classes that gather together at a road- 
side inn. Many years of careful observa- 


tion, and his innate poetical feeling, have 
enabled him to write books full of interest 
and truth, and such as we verily believe 
his countrymen will not willingly let die. 


His is the rare faculty of painting to the 
eye, old woods, flowery valleys, and flowing 
rivers, with such minute beauty and force, 
that it gives a man an intense desire to 
leave the dust, turmoil, and heat of city 
life, “humming with a restless crowd,” 
and to plunge into the cool, shady, deep 
and silent woods. We think of refreshing 
slumbers, where no noise of vehicles 
rattling over stony pavements intrudes, but 
the hum of insects and the fragrant air 
enter at the window. The dew has fallen, 
and we have the music of the leaves as the 
winds on their onward course mildly whis- 
per to them. We are awakened by the 
song of birds; we behold flowers and grass 
sparkling with diamond drops and glitter 
ing as if with joy, and 


“ Till, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams.” 
MILTon. 


How much better all food tastes in the 
country than in the city. This on many 
occasions, no doubt, arises from the pure 
air, change of scene, and exercise ; but 
most certainly the bread and butter, and 
the milk and cream, meat and vegetables, 
(freshly gathered from the garden,) are 
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superior to what are generally procured in 
the city. But above all, there is generally 
home feeling among country people, 
which carries with it many virtues. In 
cities there is scarcely such a place as 
home. We merely stay in such a street 
at such a number, and without the number 
we could with difficulty find our residences 
—for entire blocks of houses are often 
precisely similar in all respects. About 
the old homestead we love the very grass, 
and trees, and winding roads, the “birds 
singing over our heads, the flowers bloom- 
ing about us; and the atmosphere seems to 
bear joy and health with it. Wethink that 
friendships are more apt to strike root and 
endure in the country, than in the city. 
For the most part, in cities, what is society 
so called, but a wearisome round of com- 
mon places, stereotyped remarks, which 
give no insight into the character of the 
individual you are conversing with? and 
the same style of dress and mode of living 
and education form classes of which each 
individual constitutes a fragment, separate, 
but not distinct. In the country the young 
pass much time with one another, under 
the same roof ; they are more thrown upon 
their own resources ; they become intimate 
from the very fact of being acquainted with 
each other’s character, disposition, trains 
of thought. Public opinion is but little 
felt, or little heeded, for they scarcely know 
its influence. There you find much origin- 
ality, both in thought and observation, with 
a depth of sine erity, genuine, and fresh from 
the heart. 

The recollections of May-poles on the 
banks of the silver Trent, of sheep-shearing, 
and harvest home festivals— ; 


“The promise of the spring, 
The summer’s glory and the rich repose 
Of autumn, and the winter’s silvery snow,” 
(Rocers’ Human Lire,) 


have cheered many an hour of Miller’s ex- 
istence in the dark and unwholesome streets 
of London. He forgets not in his exile in 
the city, the country walks in frosty wea- 





ee 





ther, the glow it gave to the blood, the | 


deep blue sky, looking far higher than in 
summer—the hoar frost on the trees 
hedges—the freezing showers 


glazing 
everything on which they fell ; 


he sees the 


| throughout the work. 
and 





hard sheaths; and the brave little robin. 
“sacred to the household gods,” recalls 
to mind pleasurable thoughts of childhood, 


of “The Children in the Wood.” And 
when summer comes, in imagination, he 


gazes on the sky-lark floating heavenward, 
and hears the blackbird’s mellow 

and loves the rolling river, the flowers, and 
grass, and hills and Ww oods, and the villag, 
green with its oak, or sycamore, or elm, 
the centre, and the old men sitting beneat) 
it when their day’s work is done, smoking 
their pipes, and talking about the weather, 
the appearance of the crops, the healt) 
and prosperity or adversity of their neigh 
bors, while the children are rolling abou 
on the grass. ‘To him the summer’s heat 
is mitigated and sweetened by the fragran 
breath of the hay field, and he feels th 
coolness of the old woods, and sees th 
cattle standing knee-deep in the running 
streams, Miller is truly 


volce. 


“ Haunted by the sweet airs and sounds which 
flow 
Among the woods and waters.” SHELLEY. 
A novel with the title of “ Gideon Giles, 
the [toper,” appeared in London in 1841, 
with thirty-six illustrations by Edward 
Lambert. In this production Miller at- 
tempted to produce a true English work 
to make the scenery and characters tho 
oughly English. The chief events of th 
story are such as had fallen under his ow 
observation, and he wished to express his 
indignation against an unjust and cruel 
English law. The story turns upon th 
fact that a poor man can sell the goods he 
himself makes, in the town parish in 
which he lives, without a license ; but let 
him offer the same goods for sale in the 
ne ighboring villages, or at the doors oi 
lonely and out of the w: iy houses, wher 
the inhabitants would be compelle d to go 
miles to purchase such artieles as he brings 
to their doors, and he is liable to a penalt 
of £40 or three months’ imprisonme nt. 
The character of Ben Brust is capitally 
drawn, and excellently well sup ported d 
He is de ascribed a 
»xterior,’’ large and 


or 


a man of “ remarkable e 


| fat, with a countenance that seemed as if i! 


hard brown buds, but thinks of the tender | 
leaves and rich colors folded beneath their | 





had never known care ; there was a kind 
of “come day go day” appearance abou 
him; he looked, to use a homely phrase, 
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“ajolly- -hearted fellow,’’-—and such a man | 


in reality was Ben Brust, one who never 


troubled his head with what his ne ighbors | 
thought about him, who never worked un- | 
til he was fairly forced, or thought of ob- | 


taining new clothes until the old ones had 
all but dropped from his back. 
too fat to think; he was too weighty a 
man for care to bend down; 
thought” seldom sat on Ben’s eyelid 
he had been heard to say that he 

remembered being in bed five 
without falling asleep ; 
pher in his way. 
could make a meal in a turnip field; 
bean stack was to Ben a banquet; 


8, {« r 


minutes 


name. 
comfortable man was Ben Brust. 
was married: his wife was a thin, spare, 
cross-grained littke woman, with a sharp 
vinegar aspect, so thin that she was nick- 
named ‘“ Famine,” 
“Plenty ;” he would have bumped down 
three wives the size of his own, in any fair 
scale in England. 


shine; she was scratching and saving, 
washed and cleaned for people in the vil- 
lage. Plenty sat on gates and stiles 
whistling, or sometimes, standing on the 
bridge, would Spit in the water and watch 
it float away ; and when the day was not 
very hot indeed, go on the other side to see 
iteome through. ‘Oh, he is a lazy good- 
for-nowt,” his wife would exclaim, “ but I 
never let him finger a farthing of my get- 
tings; I keep my own cupboard under 
lock and key, and never trouble him for a 
bite or a sup, year in and year out ; all I 
desire him to do is to ke ep himself.” Ben 
on the other hand, used to say, 
a fool that kills himself to keep himself. 
When a rich man dies he cannot take his 
wealth with him, and I’ve heard the parson 
advise folks to 
morrow ; 


play gets it; all the comforts of life con- 
sist in ‘snoring and brusting,’ for such 
were the elegant terms he chose for sleep 
and food: as to clothes, a flower and a 


butterfly are finer than anybody in the | 


land.” 


Ben often wondered, too, “ why a 


| aid his fellow 
He looked | 


never | 


had | 
you named poverty to him he would have | 
stared, and said, he knew no farmer of that 
Still, he loved a good dinner. A | the course of half an hour al 
Ben | 


while Ben was called | 


Famine went out to | 
work, while Plenty lay sleeping in the sun- 





« A man’s | 


take no thought for the | 
besides, it was a saying before I | 
was hort that there is but a groat a year | 
between work and play, and the “y say that 

| den shadows athwart the 
| we 


Thomas Miller. 


quart jug was no bigger.” Nevertheless, 
Ben, with all his idleness and love of ale 
and meat, is a sturdy and fine specimen of 
aman. ‘He deals in russet yeas and 
honest kersey noes,” and is ever ready to 
creatures, and has withal 
a heartiness and simplicity of character 


| that interest the reader extremely in his 
“waking | 


fortunes. He ean work zealously enough 
when it is for the benefit of another, in 
spite of his fondness for a quiet sleep on 


| the soft grass under shady trees, places 
he was a philoso- 
If he was hungry he 


where he would throw himself down and 
think how foolish it was for the birds to 
take the trouble to fly about in the hot 
sunshine. We read the work to a couple of 
mechanies in their workshops. At first it 
hindered their work but slightly, but in 
a had 
ceased ; the hammer and jack plane were 
quiet side by side. Their day’s work was 
spoiled. We read till late in the evening, 
and early next morning were called upon 
to finish it; and so anxious were they to 


hear the conclusion that they could not go 
They saw unerringly, how life- 


to work. 
like the characters were, and the cares and 
misfortunes and sterling qualities of Gid- 
eon Giles, found a way to their hearts and 
elicited deep sympathy. It is a noble 
book, written by a noble man, the owner 
of “no faint and milky heart.” All the 
characters appear to have been drawn 
from individuals falling under Miller’s own 
observation, and bits of scenery 
scribed exquisitely, bringing 
places before our eyes. 

Pictures of Country Life, and 
Rambles in Green and Shady Places, 
thirty illustrations by Samuel Williams, 
London, Bogue, 1847, in all respects sus- 
tains Miller’s previous reputation. The 
volume contains fifteen essays on various 
and delightful topics, among others one 
on Bloomfield’s Farmer Boy, a 
piece of criticism. 
one extract :— 


are de- 
the very 


Summe 
vith 


elorious 
We have room but for 


*“ Dreamers we have ever been; although the 
stern realities of life have thrown their forbid- 
sunshine in which 
basked, yet they have never wholly blotted 
out the brighter visions. Glimpses of far-off 
place s are ever opening before us, and ‘ green 
nestling spots,’ which we have loved fromy our 
boyis sh days. Nature never wearied us, and 
the more we have looked upon her face the 
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greater has been our pleasure ; even as a child 
whose eye tracks the sun-set across the sea, 
and believes that the trailing pathway of gold 
ends only on the threshold of heaven. 

“The solemn woods have 
the great cathedrals which God himself had 
erected, as if a holier religion reigned there 
than was ever found beneath the towering 
fabrics erected by the hand of man. The deep 
roaring of the winds had a sound to us unlike 
aught earthly; the rustling of the leaves in 
ventler gales, awoke the heart unaware to 
prayer ; we felt not the same while in the midst 
of such shadowy scenery. The pillars hewn 
and carved, and upreared by mortal hands, look 
not so grand and reverential as an aisle of an- 
cient oaks, tossing their gnarled boughs above 
our heads, and admitting through the massy 
roof partial openings of the sky. The organ 
never fell upon our ears with the same solem- 
nity as the roar of the ocean, beating upona 
solitary shore. Between the walls of high and 
lofty mountains we have felt an inward awe, 
which the vaulted abbey could never awaken ; 
for over the one hung the great image of the 
Creator, above the other, the builder man. 

“ Ruins only approach the sublime when they 
are gray and vast, and time has erased their 
history. To us the Pyramids would not con- 
vey such images of mysterious and melancholy 
grandeur as “the naked and rugged pile of 
Stonehenge. The untraceable Past having long 
since claimed it for his own, and handed it to 
Kternity, it seems tinged with the first sun- 
shine which broke upon the world, and may 
catch the last ray which may settle down upon 


the earth, ere the night of eternal silence and | 


darkness descends upon it.” 


Some of Miller’s glowing descriptions 
of scenery, of rustic and he: urty characters, 
his admiration 
“ Of their old piety and of their glee,” (Kears,) 
remind us at times of Rousseau. The 
wanderings of St. Preux in the Pays de 

Vaud, as described in the twenty-third 
letter of the New Heloise, are delicious. 
We behold him at one time enveloped ina 
drizzling cloud arising from a torrent thun- 
dering ‘against the rocks at his feet; we 
gaze on yawning abysses, gloomy woods, 
suddenly opening on flowery plains, —a 
blending of the wild and cultivated,—hor- 
rid caverns, vineyards and cornfields among 
cliffs and precipices,—where are united 
almost all seasons in the same instant, 
every climate in the same spot ; 
of the mountains are variously illuminated, 
a mixture of light and shade,—the thun- 
der storms far below him,—the purity of | 





to us seemed like | 


the tops | 








| lettre, mais en me retracant vivement tous | ces ol 





the air, produci ing tranquillity of soul,— 
joined with the pleasure of looking on new 
scenes, plants, and birds. The disinter- 
ested zeal and humanity of the inhabitants 
are eloquently desc sribed. When St. Preux 
approaches any hamlet towards eveni ng, 
the inhabitants are eager to entertain and 
lodge himin the ‘ir houses, and heto whom the 
pre ference i is given was alw ays well pleas- 
ed. They would receive no pay, and were 
offended when it was proffered. “The same 
simplicity exists among themselves: when 
the children are once arrived at maturity, 
all distinction between them and their pa- 
rents seems to have ceased ; their domes- 
tics are seated at the same table with their 
masters ; the same libe rty reigns in the cot- 
tage as in the republic and each family is an 
epitome of the state.” “Ils en usent entre 
eux avec la méme simplicité : les enfants en 
age de raison sont les ¢gaux de leurs peres : 
les domestiques s’asse yent a table avec le ‘ur 
maitres ; laméme liberté regne dans les mai 
sons etdans la re publique, ‘et la famille est 
Vimage de!’état.” No wonder that Julia in 
her reply to this eloquent epistle exclaims : 
“La relation de votre voyage est charmante: 
elle me feroitaimer celui qui l’a écrite quand 
bien méme je ne le connoitrois pas.” 
There is also a beautiful picture of a 
fine breathing landscape, and the portrait 
of a happy man, where Werter is repre- 
sented sitting beneath some lime trees, 
which spread their branches over a litt! 
green in front of a church, where he has a 
fine view of the country, and is surrounded 
by cottages and barns, and an old woman 
lives close by, who sells wine, coffee and 
cakes. Here Werter sits and reads Homer.* 


* Tt is rather strange that we have no version, in 
English, of the ** Sorrows of Werter,” direct from 
the German. The English one, in common use, 
atranslation fromthe French. We have now beiore 
us a French translation printed at Maestricht in 
1776. It contains two pictures ; one represents Char- 
lotte cutting off slices of bread and butter for the 
children, and the other is a view of Werter’s room 
In the last letter of dis wotk occurs the follow ing 
affecting passage. We copy from the French: “Quand 
dans une belle soirée d’€té, tu_te promeneras vers 
la montagne, Tessouviens toi de moi; rappelle toi 
comme tu m’as vu souvent monter de Ja vallée ; 
leve les yeux vers la cimetiére qui renferme ma 
tombe, et vois aux derniers rayons du soleil com- 
me le vent du soir fait ondoyer l’herbe haute qu 
la couvre. J*étois tranquille en commengant ma 
}) 
jets, voila que je pleure comme un enfant.” Now 
for the English: ‘* When ina fine evening of sum- 
mer you walk towards the mountains, think of me 


is 
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Rural Sketches, with twenty-three illus- 
trations, was published in London by Van 
Voorst in 1839. We wish that we had room 


recollect the times you have so often seen me come 
up from the valley ; raise your eyes to the church- 
yard which contains my grave ; and by the light 
of the departing sun, see how the evening breeze 
waves over the high grass which grows over me! 
{ was calm when I began my letter; but the rec- 
ollection of these scenes makes me weep like a 
child.” 

A word or two about another translation. 
Hunt in the Indicator, in some remarks on Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, observes that the English version 
of the work is done with great tact and spirit, he 
knows not by whom, but that itis worthy of De Foe. 
Lazarillo serves a blind beggar, who, to keep his 
mug of common Spanish wine safe from the inroads 
of Lazarillo, holds it in his own hands; but this 
avails him nothing, for the cunning Lazarillo con- 
trives to suck out some with a reed ; 
then, to prevent this, places his hand over it. Upon 
this his antagonist makes a hole near the bottom of 
the mug, and fills it up with wax, and then taps it 
gently when he feels thirsty. Lazarillo tells his 
adventures himself. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 
“ You won’t accuse me any more I hope (cried I) 


of drinking your wine, after all the fine precautions | 


you have taken to prevent it. To that he said not 
a word; but feeling all about the pot, he at last un- 
luckily discovered the hole, which cunningly dis- 
sembling at the time, he let me alone till next day 
at dinner, not dreaming, God knows, of the old 
man’s malicious intention, but getting in between 
his legs, according to my wonted custom, receiv- 
ing into my mouth the distilling dew, and pleasing 
myself with the success of my own ingenuity, my 
eyes upward, but half shut, the furious tyrant tak- 
ing up the hard but sweet pot with both his hands 
flung it down again with all his force upon my face ; 
by the violence of which blow, imagining the house 
had fallen upon my head, I lay sprawling without 
any sentiment or judgment, my forehead, nose and 
mouth gushing out with blood, and the latter full 
of broken teeth and broken pieces of the can.” 

We think that the above translation is from the 
French. We have an old translation with the title 
page as follows: ‘* Lazarillo de Tormes. Traduc- 
tion Nouvelle. A Paris, chez Claude Barbin au 
Palais, sur le Perron de la_sainte Chapelle. 
M.D.C.L.XXVIII. Avee Privilege due Roy.” 


“Vous ne m’accuserés pas maintenant de vous | 


avoir ba vostre vin, luidesois-je. Vous y avés mis 
bon ordre, Dieu merci. I! ne me dit mot, mais il 
tourna tant le pot de tous cétés il le tastonna si 
bien par tout, qu’il trouva malheureusement le trou. 
li n’en fit pas semblant sur ’heure: mais le lende- 
main sans le porter plus loin, comme j’eus ainsté 
mon pot, ne pensant 2 rien moins qu’a ce que le 
malicieux aveugle me gardoit, ie me mis entre ses 
jambes comme j’avois accoustumé. Tandis que ie 
beuvois, le visage en haut, et les yeux & demi fer- 
més, l’aveugle enragé prit son tems pour se vanger 
de moi, et levant & deux mains ce doux et cruel pot 
de terre, il me le déchargea sur le visage de toute 
saforce. En vérité le pauvre Lazare, qui ne s’y 
attendoit pas, et que le paar de boire tenoit com- 
me ravi,s’imagina dans ce moment que le plancher 
lui tomboit sur le téte. Le coup de pot fut si bien 
assené, que j’en perdis connoissance : le pot se mit 
en mille piéces; il m’en entra quelquesunes bien 
avant dans le visage, qui me le balafrérent en plu- 
sieurs endroits, et me casserent les dents, qui me 
manquent encore aviourd’hui.” 


Thomas Miller. 


M | 
Leigh 


| read. 


the beggar | . : 
the blue dome of heaven before he transferred 


| scenery. 
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| to make several extracts, but must content 
| ourselves with one. 


In commenting on 


| Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, in a most 
| genial manner, he makes use of the follow- 
|ing remarks, which form a just criticism 
| on his own writings :— 


“There is a green look about his pages ; he 
carries with him the true aroma of the green 


| forests ; his lines are mottled with rich mosses, 


and there is a gnarled ruggedness upon the 
stems of his trees. His waters have a fresh 


| look and a flashing sound about them, and you 


feel the fresh air play around you while you 
His birds are the free denizens of the 
fields, and they send their songs so life-like 
through the covert that their music rings upon 
the ear, and you are carried away with their 
sweet pipings. He heard the sky-lark sing in 


its warblings to his pages, and inhaled the per- 
fume of the flowers he described; the roaring 
of the trees was to him an old familiar sound; 
his soul was a rich storehouse for all that is 


| beautiful in Nature.” 


We find a pleasantly written account of 


| Miller in a late English work, and transcribe 
it for the gratification of the reader :— 


“7 had read with considerable interest a 
work entitled, ‘A Day in the Woods,’ 
by Thomas Miller, ‘ basket-maker,’ and 


_ felt not a little delighted with his vivid and 


graphic descriptions of rural and forest 
Nothing so natural and fresh 
had appeared in our literature. Even 


| Bloomfield failed to convey so happy an 
_idea of country life as Miller. 
| ing I inquired his address, and determined 
_ to call on Mr. Miller, trusting to the frank- 
| ness and amiability which pervaded every 
| page of his book, for his excuse of my in- 


One morn- 


troducing myself to him. I had a long 
walk down St. George’s road, Southwark, 


| on a dismal, drizzling November day—and 
| that was no joke, as any one familiar with 
| a foggy day, at that time of the year, in 


London, can testify. After much inquiry 


| I found out Elliot’s Row, to which place 


I had been directed, and when I had as- 
certained the group of houses in one of 
which the poet resided, I had great diffi- 
culty in finding out the exact dwelling. 


|The very people who lived next door to 


Miller did not know of such a person—al- 
though half of literary London was ringing 


_with his praises, and crying him up as a 


newly found genius. Such is fame in the 


mighty metropolis ! 
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“At length, on inquiring at an humble, | found him out after much labor, and asked 
but neat looking domicile, I was told by | him to write a poem for the forthcoming 


an interesting looking little girl, that her | 


father (the poet) resided there. Ie ntered, 
down stairs. 
him I had read his works, which had de- 
lighted me by their truthfulness, and much 
desired to see him before I left town. He 
very kindly shook me by the hand, and 
after some agreeable chat, we made an 
appointment to dine with each other, at a 
chop house in the Strand, the next day. 
The story of his life which he told me on 
the latter occasion was to the following 
effect: 

‘He was born on the borders of Sher- 
wood Forest, where 
merry men flourished in times of old. 
From childhood (he was then about five 
or six and twenty) he had loved to wander 


in the green woods and lanes, and uncon- | 


sciously his poetic sensibilities were thus 
fostered. His station in life was very hum- 
ble, and at an early age he learned basket- 
making, by which occupation he earned a 
bare subsistence. He married early, and 
the increasing wants of a family led him 


to try the experiment of publishing some | 


poems and sketches, but owing to want 
of patronage, no benefit resi ated to him. 


He at last determined to go to London— | 


that fancied paradise of young authors— 
that great reservoir of talent—too often 
the grave of genius. Thither he went, 
leaving for the present his family behind, 


himself in the Strand—a stranger among 
thousands, with just seven shillins and 
sixpence in his pocket. He soon 
the melancholy discovery that a stranger 
in London, however great may be his tal- 


on without the assistance of some helping 
hand ; so, to keep body and soul together, 
he set to work making baskets. 
occupation he continued some time, occa- 


the periodicals. 
on her patient wooer. One day, while he 
prised by a visit from Mr. W. H. Harrison, 
Editor of the Friendship’s Offering, an 
English Annual. That gentleman had seen 
one or two pieces of Miller’ 
much struck with their originality. 





tobin Hood and his | 
| me. 


| ceeded well, and then another, 


made | 
| ous. 
| he contributed a good deal to the Literary 
ents, stands but a poor chance of getting | 


| wears a profusion of light hair. 
sionally sending some little contribution to 
At length, fortune smiled | 


volume of the Offering. Miller told nx 


| that he was so poor then that he had not 
asked to see him, and presently ke came | 
I introduced myself, told | 


pen, ink or paper; so he got some whitey 
brown paper, in which sugar had been 
wrapped, mixed up some soot with water 
for his ink, and then sat down—the back 
of a bellows serving fora desk—and wrote 
his well-known lines on an “ Old Fountain.” 
These beautiful verses being completed, 
he sealed his letter with some moistened 
bread for a wafer and forwarded them, wit), 
many hopes and fears, to the editor. 
They were immediately accepted, and Mr. 
Harrison forwarded the poet two guineas 
forthem. ‘I never had been so rich be 
fore in my life,’ said the basket-maker to 
‘I fancied some one might hear of 
my fortune and try to rob me of it; so, at 
night, I barred the door and went to bed, 
but did not sleep all night from delight and 
fear.’ Miller still, to his honor, continued 


| the certain occupation of basket-making, 
| but he was noticed by many—among oth- 
| ers, by Lady Blessington, who sent for him, 
| recommended his book, and did him sul 


stantial service. ‘Often,’ said Miller, 
‘have I been sitting in Lady Blessington’: 


| splendid drawing-room in the morning, 


talking and laughing as familiarly as in the 
old house at home, and, on the same even 


| ing, I might have been seen standing on 
Westminster bridge, 
| vender and a baked-potato merchant, vend 
| ing my baskets.’ 
and, alighting from the stage-coach, found | 


between an appli 


Miller now tried his hand 
at a novel, Royston Gower, which su 
; Fair Ros 
amond, He read diligently at the British 
Museum, and was perseveringly industri 
Jordan took him by the hand, and 


Gazette. He is, at the time I write, him 


_ self a publisher in Newgate street, London 
| Miller is rather below the middle heighi, 
In this | 


his face is round and rosy looking, and he 
He has a 
strong Nottinghamshire dialect, and pos 
sesses little or none of the awkwardness o! 


| a countryman,” 
| 
was engaged in bending osiers, he was sur- 


In a future number we shall have some 


| thing to say of Royston Gower, Henry IL., 


Godfre y Malvern, Jane Gre ry, ete. —Reader, 


| we have endeavored to give thee some idea 
s, and had been | 
He | 


(however faint) of the genius of Thomas 
Miller. We think that no one has writte: 
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Thomas 


better on rural life and customs, and it was | 
not till lately, with but few exceptions, that | 


this class of w ritings has been much culti- 
vated. 
Walton’s Angler, had much of the spirit of 
the green fields and woods. Then we had 
Thomson, Cowper, Burns, 
worth, and Keats. Leigh Hunt in all his 
books, especially ‘The Months,” 
Mitford’s ‘‘ Our 
Regis,” 
air filled with perfume, and the sweet 
music of country sounds gladdening to 
the heart and filled with a cordial “and 
cheerful spirit. One can scarcely judge 
of the influence authors like these exercise 
with their healthy, sweet, and innocent 
strains. They see “religious meanings 
in the forms of nature,” 


*“ Or in verse and music dress 


Tales of rustic happiness.” 
COLERIDGE. 


DE 


| false. 
Sir Philip. Sidney’s Arcadia, and | 


and Words- | 


| and deeply has he studied them. 
_of the oppressions of the English law he 


| nature 


Miller. 


They cause us to love the lasting and true, 
in preference to that which is fleeting and 
‘They walk the fields musing praise, 
and find food for gratitude and admiration, 
from “the cedar to the hyssop on the 
wall.” Theirloveis sincere. “This green 
flowery rock-built earth, the trees, the 


| mountains, rivers, many surrounding seas ; 
Miss | 
Village,” and “ Belford | 
come over the mind like summer | 


that great, deep sea of azure that swims 
overhes id, the winds sweeping through it 
—the black cloud fashioning itself togeth- 
er—now pouring out fire, now hail and 
rain,” have from boyhood been viewed by 
Thomas Miller with wonder and delight, 
Many 


has attacked with “a free and wholesome 
sharpness,” and his bold and independent 

shines brightly through all his 
s. Heis a noble instructor 


writing 


“Tn the great church of Nature 
Where God himself is x -% 
.F. 


BENEFICIIS. 


Science of a generous mind, 
Precious use in thee I find: 

Use, to show what honor feels, 
And to hide what love conceals ; 
Use, to show the charm of living 


And the joy of boundless giving, 


Q 


Leaving givers doubly blest, 
And receivers unoppressed ; 
Opening fountains in the heart, 
Healing anger’s jealous smart. 


Let me, 


though i in humble speech, 


Thy refined maxims teach. 
Honor’s every gift should be 

Proof of Love’s equality.— 

Haughty givers most oppress 

W hen the *y most intend to bless,— 

Vested gifts are made in vain, 

They reap a curse who give to gain.— 

Spirits grave and bosoms kind 

Greatest joy in giving find, 

When the gift is heart, or mind. 
These thy founded maxims be, 

Test of Love’s equality. 





Jolonel Seth Pomeroy. 








COLONEL SETH POMEROY. 


Tue scenes and actors in the war of our 
Revolution have been familiar to us from 
boyhood. 
toga, and Valley Forge, are names which 
convey distinct ideas to us of the heroic 
achievements of our immediate ancestors ; 
while Gates, Schuyler, Putnam, Greene, 
and a host of others no less patriotic, are 
well known to us as household friends. 
We have been acquainted with them long ; 
we have seen the stage upon which they 
acted their parts nobly ; we ourselves, in 
the sense that they lived for posterity, have 


sumed, and have pronounced our verdict 
upon them. Though much is still to be 
written, and doubtless well written, of the 
war of our Revolution, and of those who 
achieved our independence, the day will 
never come in which we or our children 
will better know those great souls, or more 


truly honor their imperishable renown. 
But there are other pages of our history 


with which we are less acquainted. Back 
of those days when we first emerged into 


“in the gristle of our youth,” and not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood, we, of 
the present age, seldom look. Content 
that we achieved all that we demanded 
when the days of our majority came, and 
that not even the strength or discipline of 
our natural mother could hold us in dis- 
honorable tutelage, we forget the early 
culture which fitted us for mature action, 
and the occasions which opened to us in 
our minority the secret of our strength. 
We honor those who made us freemen, but 
forget those who taught us to be men. 
Like the Olympian victor, we count our 
years from the first crown we won, over- 
looking those which witnessed the frequent 
defeats, the constant struggles, the undis- 
mayed reverses, and the unmitigated toil, 
which prepared us for the conflict, and 
finally gave us the victory. 

The history of New England, in the 
mind of the great mass of the present 
generation, dates little farther back’ than 


Bunker Hill, Lexington, Sara- | 








| years, 
the world of nations, while we were but | 





the days of the opposition to the Sta mp 
Act ; and yet, for long years prior to that, 
the character of her “population was de- 

veloping, under the wise but severe dispen- 
sation of an overruling Providence, to that 
very point when it would successfully re 
sist that tyrannous enactment. The three- 
and-thirty years which preceded the out- 
break of 1774, were occupied by a genera 
tion worthy to be the fathers of those who 
achieved our independence. They were 
the years of toil, of suffering, of undism: ayed 


effort, of manly counsel, and fervent prayer, 
witnessed the characters which they as- | 


which made the men of the Revolution 
what they were. Patiently, but with a 
firm resolution, ever planting itself dee per 
in the soul, “the fathers had eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth were set 
on edge.’ And it was not the Stamp A Act, 
nor the Boston Port Bill, nor the levies of 
foreign troops, nor the haughty bearing of 
colonial governors, but the long and stead; 


| purpose of the British Parliament, mani 


fested in the oppressive measures of forty 
which gave strength to the arm 
and indomitable purpose to the effort, 
which contended for and won our inde 
pendence. 

From among these fathers of the Revolu- 
tion, the names of a few have descended 
to our own day, while those of others, no 
less true-hearted, earnest and patriotic, 
have been well nigh lost in the crowded 
current of subsequeut events. Of these 
latter, Col. Seth Pomeroy, whose name 
stands at the head of this article, was no 
mean representative. Fortuitously gain- 
ing possession of his manuscript writings, 
a very small portion of which have ever 
seen the light, it has appeared to us not 
undesirable ‘to select a few of such as elu 
cidate contemporaneous and doubtful 
events, and introducing them by a slight 
notice of the writer, and the scenes which 
they chronicle, to usher them in this way 
before the public. 

Col. Pomeroy was a native and a resi- 
dent of Northampton, in Massachusetts 
Bay. He was descended from one of the 
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oldest families in the colony, being of the 
fourth generation from Eltweed Pomeroy, 
the grand progenitor of all the Pomeroys 
in the United States, who, emigrating to 
this country from Dev onshire in the year 
1633, first settled in Dorchester, near Bos- 
ton, and afterwards removed to the banks 
of Connecticut river. This Eltweed is 
represented to have been a man of good 
family, tracing his pedigree back to Sir 
Ralph de Pomeroy, a favorite knight of 
William of Normandy , whom he accompa- 
nied into E.agland, acting a conspicuous 


part in the bi ttle of Hastings, and after- 


wards building a castle « alled Berry Pome- 


roy, still in preservation, upon the grants | 


which he received from the crown. Dis- 
gusted with the tyranny of the Stuarts 


and Archbishop Laud, and bei ‘ing a man of | 


liberal and independent mind, Eltweed 
Pomeroy, accompanied by a large number 
of emigrants, mostly men of good cireum- 
stances 3 and i in respectable standing, deter- 
mined to remove to America. Like most 
of the Dissenters of that 
mechanic, having for 


age, 


extent, and with much reputation. U pon 
sailing for America, he closed his business, 
and selling the greater portion of his stock 
in trade, brought with him only his tools. 
After a residence of several years in Wind- 
sor, Ct., the province of Massachusetts 
Bay offered him a grant of one thousand 
acres of land on the Connecticut, on the 
condition of his establishing his business as 
a gunsmith within the bounds of the proy- 
ince. He did so; and it is a curious fact, 
that, among the seven generations which 
have succeeded him, there has been lacking 
at no time, in the direct male branch of 
descent, a follower of the original trade. 
The only article of the tools of the old pro- 
genitor of the family, which he brought 
from England, known to be still in exist- 
ence, is the original anvil, now in the pos- 
session of Lemuel Pomeroy, Esq., of Pitts- 
field, himself, for more than thirty years, a 
large contractor with the United States 
for government arms. 

Upon the banks of the beautiful Con- 
necticut, in the midst of those broad inter- 
vales which, sweeping from the base of 
Mount Holyoke, spread themselves towards 
the north and the south in green espla- 
nades, surrounded by a pure, unmixed, 


| ony ; PY 


he was a | 
many years carried | 
on the business of making guns to a large | 
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and rigid, puritanic population, whose faith 


| knew no relaxation from the most literal 
| injunctions of the Mosaic law, was the bir th- 


place and home of Col. Seth Pomeroy. 
From the time of his birth, on the 20th of 
May, A. D. 1706, until his death, on the 


| 19th of February in 1777, his family was 


known and respected throughout the col- 
and, during a full half of that 
eighteenth century, no man stood higher 


| in “the love, and honor, and esteem of the 


hardy population of western Massachu- 
setts than he did. 

His boyhood and youth, with the inter- 
vals of a few weeks of schooling, in the 
phrase of the day, every winter, without 
which the laws of the Puritans allowed no 
boy to grow to manhood, were spent in 
learning the trade of his fathers. He 
afterwards became so thorough a work- 
man in the making of guns, that the In- 
dians of the Five Nations and of the Can- 
adas sent deputations with their furs, an- 
nually, for many years to Northampton to 
e xchange them for his rifles. Indeed, he 
himeelf was unexcelled asa certain shot, and 
in his younger days was known to return 
from his farm, near the foot of Mount 
Tom, some five or six miles from North- 


| ampton, with a deer, a bear, and a wolf, 


as the result of a single day’s sporting. He 
continued the manufacture of guns, not- 
withstanding his frequent and long ab- 
sences from home in the service of th 
province, for many years, employing many 
hands, and meeting most of the home de- 
mand for muskets from his own works. 
Col. Pomeroy was married to Mary 
Hunt of Northampton, on the 14th De- 
cember, 1732. From this time, or soon 
after this, he was largely employed in the 
public service. At ‘that early day, while 
the western section of Massachusetts was 
infested by tribes of roving Indians, and 
the axe of the pioneer had not yet been 
heard in the upper valley of the Housato- 
nic, no small portion of the public money, 
and of the forces at its command, were 
employed in opening roads through the 
western frontier to Albany, and in erecting 
forts on the north-western line of the prov- 
ince. Probably no man in New England 
was better fitted to superintend duties like 
these, and no man of that day certainly had 
more to do with them. ‘To his sagacity, 
prudence and foresight, accompanied with 
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Colonel Seth Pomeroy. 
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great activity and unconquerable resolu- 
tion, Berkshire county is indebted for the 
first great thoroughfares through 
mountains, and the early access of e emigra- 
tion to her valley. Under a general com- 
mission from General Pownall, Col. Pome- 


roy labored assiduously in this great duty | 


for many years of the e: urly part of his 


dustry gave eventually to all his proje ets for 
the public weal, accomplished much for 
his future reputation. 

In 1745, Pomeroy accepted a commis- 
sion as Major in the ‘expedition which was 


— against Louisburg, on the island of | 
Perhaps no one event in the | 


Cape Breton. 
early history of the New England colonies 
more clearly exhibits the temper and 
spirit of the people, than this does. All 
furope seemed convulsed with 
France 
cause, became mingled in the melee, and 


like two mastiffs, scarce rested from recent | 


strife, sprang from their kennels and rushed 
to the fray. Before the news of an infrac- 
tion of peace had reached New England, 


a body of French from Cape Breton had | 
surprised the little English garrison of Cau- 
seau, and destroying the fort, plundering | A 
| as fast as they landed, and finally 
| them, so that by the next morning they 
| killed two more, taken three more prisoners, and 
| chased the rest into the town. 


the fisheries, and burning the buildings, 
had carried to Louisburg eighty men as 
prisoners of war. The people of New 
England were in great alarm, for they 
could expect no aid from the mother coun- 
try, and were of themselves 
sustain the burden of a war. 

of the people, however, was aroused, and 
Massachusetts, obtaining, by a single vote 
in majority, the acquiescence of the Legis- 
lature to an expedition against Louisburg, 
prepared for the conflict. 


nished a small supply of provisions, New 
York of ammunition. 
nished the men. From New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, a few 
more than four thousand troops were en- 
listed for the expedition. 
of Marblehead, 


forth in the enterprise, while to support 


them, with no knowledge of the science of | 
war, but with hardy frames and fearless | 


hearts instead, gathered the ploughmen of 


the Merrimac, the lumbermen of the Ken- | 


nebec, the hunters of the Penobscot, the 


her | 


| On the evening of that day 


war. | 
and England, without adequate | 


| several 


Solicited to en- | 
gage in the e ise, Pennsylvani: Ps 
Sag the enterprise, Penn yl ania fur- | « From the Grand Battré, 14 miles north from 


New England fur- | 


~ . | ness of God, preserved. 
The fishermen 


chased from the fishing | 
banks by French privateers, gladly led | 


pioneers of Fort Massachusetts, and the 
quiet husbandmen from the banks of th 
Connecticut. On th. last day of April, 
1745, the little fleet, containing only its 
one-and-twenty cannon, landed its promis 
cuous soldiery to bombard a city, whos: 
walls of thirty feet in height, and surround 


| ed by a ditch of eighty feet in width, were 
life, and ‘the success which his untiring in- | 


fortified by two hundred and thirteen can 
non, and manned by sixteen hundred men 

the young 
Major thus writes in his journal :— 

“ Tuesday, April 30, 1745.—This was a fair 
pleasant morning. We came insight, sun o 
hour high, of Louisburg. There appeared 
great number of French marching up the s¢ 


| side toward Cabarough Bay, to prevent our peo- 


ple’s landing ; but as quick as possible, though 
the sea ran so high as to make it difficult, o 

boats were on shore, and the men, springing 
from the foremost, ran to meet the French, and 
came in shotofthem. There was a short but 
sharp engagement. T'woof the French were 
killed on the spot, one was taken prisoner, and 
were wounded, while we had none 
killed, and two cnly slightly wounded. The 
French ran off as fast as they could, our m h 
following them, hut the woods being very thick 
they soon got out of sight. The blood of our 
boys being up, numbers followed for the woods 
got rounc 


had 
We all landed 


safe, though in great danger, and encamped 


| that night on Cape Breton.” 

ill able to | 
The temper | 
| more thana month, with no appare nt sly ms 


After investing the city of Louisburg for 


of a surrender, it might be supposed tha 
the hearts of the besiegers would be dis 
comfited. That such was not the case 
the following letter shows very plainly :— 


the City of Louisburg 
“c My 


May the 8th, 1745 
Wrre :—Notwithstanding tl 


TZ, : 


Dear 


| many dangers and hazards I have been in sinc’ 


I left you, yet I have been, through the good- 
Though much wor- 
ried with the great business have upon m) 
hands, | cheerfully go on with it. I have muc! 
to write with but little time, and shall therefor 
only give some hints. 

“The Grand Battré is ours. Before we en- 
tered it, the people had fled out of it, and gone 
over to the town, but had stopped up the touch 
holes of the cannon. General Pepperill gav: 
me the oversight of some twenty smiths in bor- 
ing them out, and though cannon balls and bombs 
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hundreds of them were fired from the city and 
the island fort, striking some the Battré, some 
the parade, and some in our very midst, yet none 
of us were hurt, and as soon as we could get 
the cannon clear, we gave them fire for fire. 
Louisburg is an exceeding strong, handsome 
and well situated place, with a fine harbor. It 
seems impregnable, but we have been so suc- 
cessful hitherto, that I do not doubt but Provi- 
dence will deliver it into our hands. 


am willing to stay till God’s time comes to de- 
liver the city into our hands, which I do not 
doubt will in good time be done. 
shut them up on every side, and still are making 
our works stronger against them. Their 
houses are compact, for which reason our bombs 
must do much hurt, and distress them in a great 
degree. 

“ My dear wife, I expect to be gone longer 
from home than I did when I left it, but [ desire 
not tothink of returning till Louisburg is taken. 
| hope God will enable you to submit quietly 
to his will, whatever it may be, and enable you 
with courage and good conduct to go through 
the great business that is now upon your hands, 
and not think your time ill-spent in teaching 
and governing your family according to the 
word of God. 

“The affairs at home I can order nothing 
about, but must wholly leave them, hoping they 
will be well cared for. My kind love to Mrs. 
Sweetland, my duty to Mother Hunt, and love 
to brothers and sisters all. 

“ My dear wife, if it be the will of God, I hope 
to see your pleasant face again ; but if God in 
his holy sa sovereign providence hath ordered 
it otherwise, I hope to have a glorious meeting 
with you in the kingdom of Heaven, where 


there are no wars, nor fatiguing matches, nor | 


roaring cannon, nor cracking bombshells, nor 
long campaigns, but an eternity to spend in 
perfect harmony and undisturbed peace. This 
is the hearty desire and prayer of him that is 
your loving husband. Seru Pomeroy.” 


From the cottage in the bosom of New 
England, where “there is much concern 
about the expedition,” leaving her chil- 
dren, whom she “ orders after the word of 
God,” to the care of “ Mother Hunt,” the 
wife, care stealing upon her “ pleasant face” 
but making no inroads upon her brave 
heart, answereth thus :— 


* Northampton, June 27, 1745. 
“My Honorep anp Dear Huspanp :—The 
25th instant yours reached me, rejoicing to hear 
that you were alive and in health, glory to the 
great Preserver of man. O thou, my longed 
for, good and tender husband, you are in an 
enemy’s land, but God rules their hearts. | 


Colonel Seth Pomeroy. 


It looks | 
as though our campaign would last long, but I | 


| all life and the soul of all living. 


We have | 
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now write not knewing what will befall you ; 
may infinite Power give you to tread upon the 


| high places of the enemy, preserve you from 


death, be your shield, strength, support, coun- 
sellor, deliverer from harm, keeper from evil 
and all fire, your guide and instructor in a!l 


| your dangerous engagements and laborious un- 
| dertakings. 


Your labors are great, concerns 
many, and an exposedness to sudden death 
awaits you. My heart is with vou; my soul 
distressed and much pained for you. May God 
be my support, in whose hand is the breath of 
May God 
enable me to trust his goodness, faithfulness, 
and rely on his mercy, till the evil be past and 
divine gales blow a heavenly calm. My dear 
husband, suffer no anxious thought to rest in 
your mind about me, your tender offspring, or 


| business at home. We are all ina Christian land, 


daily experiencing divine favors. Our neigh- 
bors and friends are ready upon all occasions 
to afford their assistance when needed or re- 
quired. Iam in health, and also the family at 
present. No evil at any time hath occurred 
since your departure. Mr. Pease hath been 
faithful in your shop business, and behaves with 
good content, and by these presents his due re- 
gards. Seth, your other little self and second 
name, I have sent down to New Haven about a 
month ago. Our dear and tender parents, 
brethren and sisters are in health—kinsfolk and 
all others in this town, not one person sick that 
I know of. Divine Providence smiles as though 
our enemy this summer would be restrained, 
and our peace notdisturbed. The whole town 
is much moved with concern for the expedition, 
how Providence will order the affair, for which 
religious meetings every week in town are 
maintained. My dear husband, I leave you in 
the hands of God, desiring to submit to his will, 
whatever it may be. 

“Please to write every opportunity. Mr. 
Sweetland sends his kind love to you. My 
loye to you inthe bonds of peace, and may 
God grant you to see much of Divine goodness ; 
all which is the true desire of your dutiful and 
loving wife, Mary Pomeroy. 

“To Major Seth Pomeroy, in the expedition 
against Cape Breton, these.” 


Think of that! With hard work all day 
long, ‘‘ erecting fascine batteries,” viewing 
salient angles, ‘‘ boring out the touch-holes 
of spiked guns,” dragging cannon “ over 
boggy morasses, for which Joe Meserve 
of New Hampshire had invented sledges 
that they might not stick again in the mud,” 
and “giving the enemy fire for fire,” our 
young Major, “ after prayer at night, reads 
his wife’s letter aloud” to his company. 
“ Fight, my brave boys, for the whole town is 
moved with concern how Providence will 
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order the expedition, and our fathers, and 
mothers, and wives are holding meetings 
every week. Light! for the Lord is on 
our side. Who shall be aguinst us?” 

So, too, the old sire, a relic of the 
17th century, born now one hundred and 
eighty years ago, then past seventy, thus 
writes :— 

“ Northampton June the 11th, 1745. 

« Sin :—I, your mother, relations, and friends 
are generally well, blessed be God. We want 
to hear from you and the fleet and army; and 
a particular account of the bignessand strength 
of the city Louisburgh, the height of the walls, 
&c., your power and interest against scaling 
the walls, for I suppose that if you get inside 
of the city the place is not taken, for 1 conclude 
that every house is so strong that they are after 
a sorta castle. But these things I must leave 
to those who are on the spot, who are the besi 
judges. But still we want to hear of all the 
men of war that came from France being taken. 
But we desire patiently to wait God’s time. In 
the mean time, for your encouragement, | 
would inform you and your soldiers, that God, 
in his providence, hath remarkably stirred up in 
this town a spirit of prayer for victory in this 

rand expedition, and I hear also throughout 
the land, for in this town the parents and some 
other relations of those gone in the expedition, 


have constantly set apart some time na week 


to pray to God for success in this grand affair. 
And we have reason to conclude that it hath 
not been in vain; for God hath in a very re- 
markable manner smiled upon the fleet and 
army, and we really hope and earnestly pray 
that the Lord of Hosts and God of Armies 
would still be on our side, and then there is no 
danger but your enterprise will be crowned with 
glory and triumph. Be much in prayer; ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil ; watch par- 
ticularly against those sins a soldier’s life ex- 
poseth one unto; and above all things, keep 
always the fear of God before your eyes, and 
that will be a security to you living or dying. 

** With respect to your business at home, all 
goes on well. Your wife manages the affairs 
with conduct and courage, and indeed those 
she was unacquainted with before you went 
away. Pease doth well in a wonderful man- 
ner, with a little additional encouragement I 
promised him. 

“My service to the General. My due re- 
gards to Com. Warren. The Lord prepare and 
prosper you, and return you all again to your 


respective homes, is the desire and prayer of 


your loving and affectionate father, 
“ EBENEZER Pomeroy. 
“To Maj. Seth Pomeroy at Cape Breton.” 


Like Cromwell’s soldiers, “ fighting for 
truth and no lie,” it is not wonderful that 
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the expedition prospered and Louisburg 
was taken. On the 8th of August, after 
nearly five months’ absence, Major Pome 
roy returned home. The traveller of this 
day, leisurely making his morning toilet 


| takes his seat after breakfast in the rail- 


road cars, and makes an early dinner with 
his family in Northampton. As matter of 
contrast, we subjoin the last entries made 
in the Louisburg journal :— 


“ Tuesday, August 6th, 1745.-—Having fin- 
ished my business in Boston, I set out for 
Northampton. 

“ Wednesday, Tih.—Lodged at Mr. Wareham 
Williams, oe kindly entertained. Early in 
the morning set out, and arrived at night at 
Capt. Conniver’s, Brookfield. Lodged there 
upon free cost. 

“ Thursday, 8th—Went this morning over 
to Brigadier Dwight’s, eat breakfast with Madam 
Dwight. Came to Cold Spring and dined 
Arrived home at Northampton about 5 o’clock 
Amen.” 


During the ten years which followed thie 
Louisburg expedition, Major Pomeroy held 
several offices of trust in the service of his 
country. In two instances he raised a 
body of men anc marched into what is 
now the State of Vermont, to repel an ex- 
pected invasion from Canada. He also had 
command of Fort Massachusetts on the 
extreme north-western border of the State, 
reconstructing its fortifications and en- 
larging its outposts. It was not until the 
year 1755, however, that he was again 
called intothe field. Though there had 
been no open rupture between France and 
England since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapel| 
in 1748, the French settlements in this 
country had been gradually making en 
croachments upon our frontiers. To repel 
these, General Braddock had been sent to 
Virginia, to act in conjunction with the colo- 
nial force, in that direction; Governor 
Shirley, Commander-in-chief of his Maj- 
esty’s armies in America, led an expedition 
against Niagara, and Sir William Johnson 
commanded an expedition against Crown 
Point. Of the forces which were furnished 
by Massachusetts, Pomeroy first command- 
ed as Lieutenant Colonel, and upon the death 
of Williams, the founder of Williams College 
in Massachusetts, as Colonel. Nearly five 
thousand troops were furnished by New 
England and New York for the enterprise. 
Advancing from Albany in July, 1755, 
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they marched to the southern extremity 
of Lake George, and learning that the 
enemy had erected additional works at 
Ticonderoga, Johnson concluded to push 
forward, intending to make an attack 
upon that point before the defences should 
be completed. Before reaching the point 
of destination, intelligence was received of 
the advance of a large body of troops un- 
der Baron Dieskau, an able French Gen- 
eral, to attack them. The army was im- 
mediately brought to a stand, and selecting 
at once as favorable ground as the place 
would admit, it was resolved to erect forti- 
fications and stand upon the defensive. 
On the 8th of September, news being re- 
ceived in the camp that a party of the 
enemy were approaching, Johnson ordered 
Williams to take command of one thousand 
men and two hundred Indians, and ad- 
vance to meet them. Coming unexpectedly 
upon the whole body of the enemy, the de- 
tachment was entirely routed ; many were 
killed, among whom was Williams, and the 
rest were driven back to the intrenchments. 
Advancing in pursuit ‘of the fugitives to 
the camp, which he seemed to have a fair 


prospect of carrying, Dieskau gallantly 
attacked the intrenchments and for sev- 
eral hours maintained the contest with 


great vigor. ‘The final result was, how- 
ever, that the assailants were completely re- 
pulsed with the loss of more than one thou- 
sand men, Dieskau wounded and taken pris- 
oner, and the retreating forces being sud- 
denly assailed by a smal! detachment from 
the carrying place, abandoned their bag- 
gage and took to flight. 

The journal of Colonel Pomeroy, kept 
with great care through the whole time 
of the expedition, furnishes, according to 
the estimate of the late William L. Stone— 
who was perhaps better acquainted with 
the history of the French War in this 
country than any man living, and who was 
preparing a life of Sir William Johnson at 
the time of his death—‘‘a complete, suc- 
cinct and clear account of the Crown Point 
expedition, of great interest in its narrative, 
and of invaluable worth to the historian.” 
Our limits will permit us to insert but few 
entries from the journal, and one or two 
letters, throwing light upon the character 
of the writer and upon the expedition. 


* Monday, July Tih, 1775—Showery at night. 


Colonet Seth Pomeroy. 
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General Johnson came to Albany. I supped 
with him at Landlord Luttridge’s, and remain- 
ed in conversation with him until past eleven of 
the clock. He is a man of large size, with a 
pleasant face, piercing eye, ready communica- 
tion, and pleasing manners, though sometimes 
very abrupt. 

“ Wednesday, 9th.—The army, which was 
encamped two miles below Albany, the Gene- 
ral went down to review, they being mustered 
in regimental order. 

“ Thursday, 11th.—Gov. Shirley came to 
town with several officers and two companies 
of soldiers for his army. At his arrival the 
cannon in the fort were discharged, and the 
field officers waited upon the Governor, and 
drank a glass of wine with him. 

“ Tuesday, 29th.—This day General Lyman 
gave orders for all our army, now at Stillwater, 
to remove up to Saratoga. Our stores were 
put into the bateaux and we all marched off be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock. 

“ Thursday, 31st.—A fairday. Three hun- 
dred men were sent up ates fe the carrying 
place to mend the roads, and fifty down towards 
Stillwater to mend the bridges. I sent several 
men to the fort at Saratoga to search for cannon 
balls. They dug up about 1100 shot, and 
brought them to our camp, which was about a 
mile above the old fort. Saratoga is a rich, 
fertile soil, full of feed, and though well stocked 
with cattle and horses, yet loaded with grass 
more than the cattle can eat. 

“ Wednesday, August 6th.—A fair day. The 
scouts sent out yesterday returned to-day, bring- 
ing no news of the enemy. A soldier, one 
Bickerstaff, was whipt for profane swearing 
with one hundred lashes, and drummed out of the 
army with a rope about his neck, and ordered 
to be sent toa convenient place, there to be kept 
till the Crown Point expedition was over.” 


SETH POMEROY TO HIS WIFE. 
“ Albany, July 15, 1755. 

“ My Dear :—I have slipped several opportu- 
nities, hoping to be able to inform you more par- 
ticularly how things appear, than I can even 
now. 

“7 can only say now, that the army in gene- 
ral are well and in high spirits. I know of 
nothing now to hinder our marching but want 
of stores, which we are expecting up the river 
every day. Governor Shirley is here. Gen. 
Johuson is here also. So far as I am ac- 
quainted with Gen. Johnson, he appears to be 
a gentleman of great modesty, yet free and 
pleasant. We have frequent news from the 
Ohio by Indians whom Gen. Johnson hath sent 
some time ago to Gen. Braddock. The last 
came here yesterday, twenty-five days from 
thence. His army were then not above two 
days’ march from theenemy. The Indians are 
said to be daily leaving the French, who were 
trembling for fear. General Braddock marched 
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with such care and regularity, that the scouts 


hearing from you often, I, who ain your most 


of the enemy are able to get no advantage of | affectionate wile, subscribe my name, 


the wagons or the army. Upon the whole 


that I hear, I think there is the greatest proba- 
bility that Braddock is master of the Ohio before | 


| 
| 
| 


this time. We hear of Indians daily up and 
down the river, seeking opportunity to pick off 
our men, but, blessed be God, there hath none 
fallen into their hands yet, though I daily fear 
there will. ‘The people in this place are kind, 
and seem to be hearty to put forward the expe- 
dition, Gov. Shirley hath made no public at- 
tempt yet to get any of our army with him; 
what he designs this day, I cannot tell, as he 
sent a serjeant this morning desiring me to dine 
with him, and [ suppose the rest of the field 
officers are invited also. 

“My love to my children; service to Mr. 
Ely; and sincere love to my dear wife from 
her loving husband, SetH Pomeroy. 


“ Northampton, August 9th, 1755. 

“ HonoreD AND Dear Sir :—The most ten- 
der regard which I bear to you, constrains me 
to let you know how I and your family do in 
your absence, by every opportunity which pre- 
sents itself; knowing that hereby I may re- 
joice you in your difficulties, which, if I should 
refuse to do, I should be unworthy to be called 
the wife of so tender a husband as yourself. 
The reading of your departing from Albany, 
raised, at first, a commotion in my anxious 
breast for you, but knowing it must be so, I 
endeavored to calm myself, and commit you to 
Him who has heretofore protected you, trusting 





Mary Pomeroy.” 


SETH POMEROY TO COL, ISRAEL WILLIAMs. 

“ Lake George, Sept. 9th, 1755. 
“ HonoreD AND Dear Sik :—Yesterday was 
a memorable day. I, being the only field offi- 
cer in Col. Ephraim Williams’ regiment sup- 
posed to be living, think it my duty to let you 
know what happened the 8th of this instant, 


| which was yesterday. This forenoon unti! 
| this two of the clock having been spent in coun- 


cil, and many letters to be written, I must be 
excused for my shortness and imperfections 
“On the Sabbath, just at night, we had news 
that a large body of men marched up Wood 
creek southwardly. Supposing that they in- 


| tended to cut off our wagons, or attack the 
| fort at the carrying place, we sent Monday 
“'To Mrs. Mary Pomeroy, at Northampton.” | 


morning about 1200 men, near 200 of thev 
being Indians, commanded by Col. Williams, 


| Col. Whiting, and Col. Cole of Rhode Island 


to attack them. Whiting was in the middle, 


| Cole bringing up the rear, and Old Hendrick, 
| King of the Six Nations, before with Col. Wil- 


| tween ten and eleven o'clock. 


| retreat and bring the enemy upon us. 


| treated. 


liams. When they had advanced about three 
miles, the guns began to fire. It was then be- 
We put our- 
selves into as good a position of defence as we 
could, not knowing but what our men would 
To our 
great surprise, it was not long before they re- 
Those who came first were bringing 
wounded men with them, and others soon 


| flocked in by hundreds, a perpetual fire being 


that He will still care for you andfor us. You | 
may know by these that I, your anxious wife, | 
| could tell, about six deep, and nearly twenty rods 
of health, and I earnestly pray that they may | 


am, through Divine goodness, in the enjoyment 
find you so. 
by these present their duty to their tender and 
beloved father. The business goes on well. 


not yet come for them. 


Your children also are well, and | 


kept up and drawing nearer and nearer, ti 
nearly 12 o'clock, when the enemy came in 
sight. The regulars marched, as near as | 


in length, in close order, the Indians and regu- 
lars at the last wing helter-skelter, the woods 
being full of them. ‘They came within about 


| twenty rods, and fired in regular platoons, but 
Captain Witt’s guns are done, though he has | 


I received yours, dated | 


21st past, and was exceeding glad to hear of | 


your health. Be kind enough to let me know 
something particular concerning the general 


scheme and affair, for I trust to what I have | 
| of the enemy yet with any certainty. ‘.s soon 


Indeed, I am truly concerned for 


from you. 
You have doubtless 


ou and those with you. 


eard of Gen. Braddock’s defeat, and how the | 


salvation of the whole army from destruction 


| dead and three wounded. 


was made, under God, by a young American | 
| aid, whom IJ ordered carried to my tent. [hk 


officer named George Washington. 
news may not dishearten you. 

that after the defeat of the Lord’s people at Ai, 
the kings of the land combined together, and 


I pray this 


Remember | 


thought they would cut them off, bat the Lord | 


had other thoughts about them. Such things 
he has done for his people and will do again. 
I commend you al! to Him who knoweth the 
end from the beginning. In the expectation of 


we soon broke their order by firing our field 
pieces among them. The Indians and Canadi- 
ans directly took trees, within handy gun shot. 
They fought with undaunted courage, til! about 
5 of the clock in the afternoon, when we 

the ground. I cannot tell our loss nor the lo- 


as they retreated, I ran out upon the gre und 
before where I stood to fight, and found ten 
Among these last 
was the General of the French army and his 


came with full assurance to lodge in our tents 
that night, and to his great surprise hie did, but, 
blessed be God, as a wounded captive. © 
Williams was shot dead in a moment, and be- 
fore he had time to fire his gun. Capt. Hawi 


| was also shot mortally before he fired. My broth- 


| 
| 
1 
| 
' 


er, Lieut. Pomeroy, I have an account of | 
being well till the army retreated. [le asked, 
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‘What! are we going to run?’ 
was said. ‘Well, he replied, 
them one more shot before { run.’ 
him I do not hear. 
their dead now ; when they return I can givea 
more particular account. We design to make 
a stand here until we have a sufficient rein- 
forcement. What number that must be I can- 
not now tell, but it is sure the enemy still in- 
tend to stop us before we can get to Crown 
Point. The French General saith, that if we 
give them one more such a dressing, Crown 
Point and all their country will be ours. They 
however design to put a stop to that. 
— in God they will be disappointed, for I 


‘Yes,’ it 


judge, humanly speaking, that all depends on | 


this expedition. ‘Therefore, I pray God would 
fire the breasts of this people with a true zeal 
and noble, generous spirit to the help of the 
Lord, to the he!p of the Lord against the mighty. 
And I trust that all those who value our holy 
religion and our liberties will spare nothing, 
even to the one half of their estate. 
Johnson was shot in the thigh, but the bone 
was not broken. Major Gen. Lyman not in- 
jured. Both behaved with steadiness and reso- 
lution. 

“] desire the prayers of God’s people for us, 
that we may not turn our backs upon our ene- 
mies, but stand and make a victorious defence 
for ourselves and our country. 

“From your most obedient, humble servant, 

“ Sern Pomeroy.” 


“ Northampton, Sept. 13th, 1755. 
“Honorep anp Dear Sir :—These, if you 
behold them, may inform you, that it is with 
the utmost fear that I now set pen to paper, 
lest I write to one in the eternal world, but yet 
trusting and hoping in Him who has defended 
you heretofore. On Thursday we had the sor- 


rowful news of Col. William Titcomb’s death, | 


and that Col. Goothridge was wounded, and by 
reason of not hearing of your death, I trusted 
that you were still alive. This we had more 
certainly yesterday, for at first it was such an 
account that we could hardly believe it. We 
are informed that it was a very bloody battle on 
both sides, hundreds having been killed, and 
when those who brought the news left you, you 
were still engaged. By reason of the superi- 
ority of your enemies in number, we are all in 
the utmost concern to hear the event, and dread 
ittoo. You are, though, I conclude, ere this 
time conquerors, or (I dread to say it) conquered. 
The assistance by which this comes I expect 
will be too late to give you any relief, unless it 


General | 
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But I | 








be to assist in carrying off and taking care of 


the wounded. We are atthe utmost loss and 
wonder that we have not heard from you later, 
for Wednesday morning was the last news 
which we had. We fear that the posts are cut 
off, (as was the post that rode from New Haven 
vetween Fort Lyman and you,) for since the 
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scout from Hancock went out, it is high time 


‘I will give | it was returned, but it is not yet heard from. 
Farther of | I have been upon the point of sending one of 
Our people are out burying | 


our sons with these men, but one only being 
returned from New Haven, with other reasons, I 
have thought at this present that it was not best. 

“Thus far I wrote and went to bed, deter- 
mining to finish in the morning, but at midnight 
a cry came at our door with the joyful news of 
victory, though stained with blood. Blessed be 
God for that He hath returned to our arms, and 
hath spared you, when He hath caused others 
to fall at your right band, and at your left. 
The assistance by which I was going to send 
this was a company of about sixty men, from 
North and South Hampton, who were to set 
out on Sabbath morning by about sunrise, but 
who stopped upon hearing of the victory, and 
went immediately to follow the direction of the 
Court in raising two thousand men, who, I 
hope, will be with you ere long. As you are’now 
involved by the death of others into a greater 
business, so I hope and pray that you may have 
a double portion of the Spirit of God to assist, 
direct, and quicken you in your undertakings, 
and that you may be madea blessing to the 
kingdom of Christ and his church in this part 
of the world, and in due time be restored to me 
and your family victorious. 

“ These from your most affectionate and lov- 
ing wife, Mary Pomeroy. 

“P.S. Your children are all well, and by 
— present their duty to their protected 
father.” 


The foregoing letters are but a small 


_ portion of the correspondence of Col. 


Pomeroy. These have been selected as 
specimens of the character and tone of the 
writings, rather than as any addition to 
documentary history. In relation to Dies- 
kau, the leader of the French expedition, 


| however, they setile one point which has 


always been misstated. Even as late as 
the present year, a very respectable his- 
tory of the United States, in many re- 
spects, copying from other works, asserts 
that Baron Dieskau, being taken prisoner, 


| was shot dead by a soldier upon the spot, 


directly after the battle. The facts in the 
case, as settled by other of these papers 
than those which we have selected above, 
are as follows :— 
saron Dieskau, being wounded in the 
battle, was first found by a private of one 
of Col. Pomeroy’s companies, by whom he 
ras robbed of his watch. Upon being 
taken to Col. Pomeroy’s tent, and his 
wounds being dressed, he informed the 
latter of what had happened, who imme- 
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diately took measures to detect the offend- 
er. After some timé the watch was dis- 
covered, and returned to its rightful owner. 


kindness he had received, Baron Dieskau 
presented the watch as a token of his re- 
gard to Col. Pomeroy, 
wards carried it until his death. 
in the possession of the family, having now 
descended in direct line to the fourth gene- 


at the expiration of ninety-two years. 
After remaining in this country some time, 


Baron Dieskau- sailed for England, where | 


he died of his wounds. 

For eighteen years following the expedi- 
tion to Crown Point, Col. Pomeroy held 
many offices of trust in his native State. 
Those eighteen years constituted the se- 
vere minority of New England. 
and cautious about uniting with the new 
measures which an oppressed and indig- 
nant people were ever concerting, he was 
still ever earnest and bold in advoct ating 
their rights, and firm in resisting encroac sh- 
ments upon their liberties. No flatteries 


could blind him to the true perception of 


the right, no offers of emolument seduce 
him from his faithfulness to his country. 
To the Earl of Loudon, who had de- 
manded to know of him in 1756, “ whether 
the troops, raised by the several colonies, 
would act in conjunction with his Majesty’s 
forces, according to his Majesty’s com- 
mand,” 
the condition, that the terms agreed upon 
hy the several governments should not be 
altered.’ As a commander of the militia 
of western Massachusetts, as Justice of the 
Peace under the King’s seal ; 


ber of the provincial Congress, he exhib- 
ited at all times an energy of action, an 
earnestness and sincerity of purpose, a 


purity of motive, and an independence of | 


unlawful restraint, which gave him great 


ties in the country. 

The early spring of 1775 was marked by 
no unusual disturbance in New England. 
‘To the eye of a stranger, everything would 
have appeared indicative of quiet and con- 
tentment. The winter snows had gradually 
melted away, and the husbandman drove his 
team afield, or ploughed the soil without 
molestation. The forest resounded as wont 


| to the strokes of the hardy 


| through 


| tant hills of Hoosac, 

| hamlets of Worcester 
| 

Discreet 

| of contest. 

| Major Pitcairn’s call to the militia assem- 

bled before the meeting-house in Lexing- 

| ton, 


| the ground, 
chief by the officers 
| concurrence of the € 


| office, he sought relaxation in the 
influence over the better portion of all par- | 


| ticut. f 
| the 15th of June, he had barely passed a 


| Putnam in his letter, 


woodsm: in. 
The mechanie plied his tre ide undisturly d. 


| Each weekday the schoolboy conned va 
Before he left the camp, in return for the | 


weary task, and the Sabbath witnessed the 


gathering of a quiet congregation to hea 
the Word of God. 

who ever after- 

It is still | 


It was, “ale thi 
calm upon the surface only. The see nd 
day of April converted th: at apparent quik 


| of the elements in the New England popu 1 
| lation, 
ration, and yet does true service, though | 


into a tornado of revenge, 
battle of Lexington, like the touch of 


magician’s wand upon the face of the en 


chanted sleepe 


people. 


r, infused new life into th 
The seeds of oppression, sown 
many years, in a single day 
sprang up aharvest of armed men. F 
the plains of the Piscataqua, from the dis 
from the villages and 

and Essex, ‘the un 
disciplined yeomanry rushed to the scen 
In eight-and-forty hours after 


“Lay down your arms, you rebels 
z . ” © } ° ? 
and disperse,” Boston was invested by an 
army of fifteen thousand men. 

Although then entering his seventieth 


til 


| year, Col. “Pome roy was immediate ‘ly wpon 


and was elected Gener 
assembled, with 
Congress at Watertow: 
Aided first by Ward and then by Putn: 
he succeeded in infusing order into the 


disciplined ranks of the rude soldiery, 
e r | 
he replied, “ Yes; but only upon | 


in converting the tumultuous camp i 
the regularity of a besieging army. For 


nearly two months, his labors, in conjun 


| tion with his brother officers, were directed 
| to enlisting, 
as the senior | 
military officer in the State, and as a mem- 


enrolling, arming and disci 
plining a regul: ir and efficient army, labor 
ing all day upon the field, and correspond 


| ing with the colonial legislatures, the com- 
| mittees, and men of standing in the coun 


try, throughout the night. Worn dow: 
at length with the ‘unceasing toils of his 
absen 
of a few days upon his farm on the Connec- 
Arriving there on the evening of 


single night at home, when a messenger 


|from the camp summoned him again to 


Boston. ‘“ We have determined,” says 
“to draw our forces 
nearer the city, and to take ‘posse ssion ol 


the heights of Charlestown.” Foreseeing 


| that such a step would bring about imme- 
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diate hostilities, and doubting its eventual | breech of your muskets, as I do! It shan’t 
advantage, the old man unharnessed one | be said of Seth Pomeroy, that he was shot 


of the horses from the team, and ordering | 


him to be immediately saddied, started at l 


noon of the 16th of June for the camp. 
By riding all the night, and twice obtaining 
a fresh horse upon the road, he reached 
the scene of action at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The troops of the enemy were 
then landing from Boston. The heights in 
every direction were covered with specta- 
tors. The balls of the ships of war were 
sweeping the neck of land over which 
he must pass to reach Bunker's hill. 
Alighting from his horse, and remarking to 
his “attendant that he was “too valuable 
an animal to be shot,” he went 
narrow pass on foot, and safely reached 
the intrenchment. As he appeared in 


sight, a shout of welcome went up from | 


the troops. Putnam, seizing him by the 
hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ You here, Pomeroy ? 

God! I believe a cannon would wake you 
up, if you slept in the grave!” Refusing 
the repeated proffers of the general com- 
mand, though urgently solicite od, the old 
warrior advanced into the trench and took 
charge of the Connecticut troops. 


a gun of his own manufacture, which he 


had carried thirty years before at the | 


siege of Louisburg, he directed the fire of 
his men during those two hours of terrible 
struggle for the birth of American liber- 
ties. Towards Pitcairn there existed in 
the hearts of the colonial troops a deadly 
hatred. Observing him at the head of 
a column, which, once repulsed, were now 
again returning to the attack, 
him out to the men who stood at his side, 


and in a moment Pitcairn fell mortally 


wounded. 


The details of the battle of Bunker Hill | 


are too well known to be repeated her 
During the last attack, Gen. Pomeroy’s 
gun was indented by a musket ball, 

that he could no longer discharge it. The 
old man then passed up and down the 


trench, encouraging his men, loading their | 
and | 
until he | 


muskets, removing the wounded, 
directing the last “scattering fire, 
perceived that the intrenchments above 
him had been gained by the British. His 
men beginning to retreat too hastily, he 
is said ‘to have cried out, “ Don’t run, 
boys! Don’t run! Fight them with the 


over the | 


With | 


he pointed | 


e. | for a strict regard to principle, 


in the back !”’ 
At the time of the appointment of 
, Washington as General-in-chief of the 
| coloni al troops, Pomeroy received the 
appointment of Brigadier General. His 
| health, however, had suffered too much 
'from his recent exertions, and he could 
not with consistency take charge of the 
arduous duties its acceptance would in- 
volve. Declining entering longer into the 
labors of active service, he retired to his 
farm, from whence he viewed with unaba- 
| ted interest the progress of the war of our 
| Independence. Notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced years, the military ardor of his 
youth had not diminished, and in 1777, at 
_ the request of Gen. Washington, though 
against the earnest remonstrances of his 
phy sician and family, he again accepted 
/command. <A few weeks, however, had 
elapsed only after his arrival at his post 
_at Peekskill, before he was again attacked 
_with serious illness. After lingering a 
| few days, his disease overcame his system. 
| He died at Peekskill on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1777, and was buried there with 
military honors. 
| In personal appearance, during 
| early part of his military life, j 
had few superiors. He was full six feet 
_ tall, spare in person, but erect, well built, 
| and of great agility and muscular strength, 
|W ithout unusual quickne ss of apprehen- 
sion, he possessed, what was far better, 
a sound judgment, which, always coming 
to its conclusions carefully, was rarely in 
|error. To this he added a firmness of 
decision, which could not be shaken, and 
| which was undoubtedly the great element 
of his success in life. He was remarkable 
which 
| he oftentimes carried to sternness. His 
courage, fearless in many instances 
| that it became proverbial, sprang rather 
‘from this absolute adherence to princi- 
ple, than from indifference to danger. 
Indeed, it would appear from his journal, 
that he possessed a sensibility actively 
alive to every approach of danger, which 
often led him to exaggerate ‘ite impor- 
/ tance. He said to his son Lemuel, at a 
'time when he showed some reluctance 
_to go alone through the woods, which 
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were supposed to be infested with hostile 
Indians, after the strayed cattle: ‘Lem, 
never fear to do your duty. No matter 
where it calls you, no matter how great 
the danger, never be afraid to do your 


duty. But if you are ever tempted to do 
a mean thing, or a wrong thing, be th 
greatest coward in the world.” 

N.S. D. 


HONOR. 


Honor, fairest bloom of worth, 
Truth the stem, and Love the root, 
In the rugged breast of earth, 
Perfects her immortal fruit. 


Love, the sober root, below, 

Unseen, holds its humble place ; 
And, at season, duly grow, 

Stem, and leaf, and buds of grace. 


Slow the growth of precious flowers, 
Slow unfolds bright honor’s gem ; 


Struggling winds, and grieffull showers, 
Wet the root and shake the stem. 


Would you, truth’s immortal flower 
Make the gaze of evil eyes? 

Torn from love, it lives an hour, 
And the root forever dies. 


Be such idle wish forbid ! 
Since so precious seed doth lie 
In the flower of virtue hid,— 
Seed of immortality. 
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Tue writings of the late Job Durfee, 
Chief Justice of Rhode Island, have not 
yet attracted that degree of public atten- 
tion to which they are entitled ; for they are 
the fruits of one of the most highly gifted 
minds of our country. Unhappily, his 
genius was extinguished before having 
reached, by a considerable distance, its 
zenith; and many of his valuable and 
more popular labors, moreover, still remain 
unpublished. But we trust that the duty 
of giving to the public a complete edition 
of them will not be left unperformed ; 
though Rhode Island would seem, indeed, 
to be somewhat neglectful of her literary 
reputation. [Illustrious as was her early 
career, no history of the State has yet 
been written; the lives of several of her 





founders have not found a chronicler; the | 
military papers of General Greene are al- | 
lowed to collect ingloriously the dust of 

time ; while not so much as a stone points | 
out the spots where rest the remains of 

men so learned, and so conspicuous in 

action, as Roger Williams, Samuel Gorton, 

and John Clarke. 

But we are happy to attempt the dis- 
charge of any literary obligation we may 
owe to a State, the smallness of whose 
territory is no measure of the greatness 





of its deserts ; and to introduce this inter- 
esting thinker to the better acquaintance 
of our readers, by a brief sketch of his life 
and writings. 

Job Durfee was born in the year 1790, 
in Tiverton, Rhode Island. The son of a 
Chief Justice of the court of common pleas 
for the county of Newport, he enjoyed the 





CHIEF JUSTICE DURFEE.* 


advantage of being descended from a family 
of considerable antiquity, of high respect- 
ability and of independent estate. At the 
age of eighteen, young Durfee was sent to 
Brown University, where he occupied a 
place in the foremost rank of scholarship, 
and of general literary attainments, though 
without showing any signs of extraordinary 
precocity, but rather earning a well merit- 
ed reputation for habits of physical indo- 
lence, unusual even in college. The year 
of his graduation, the goodness of his parts 
being already recognized, his young ambi- 
tion had a chance of displaying itself in a 
Fourth of July oration, which, though 
published, has shared the oblivious fate of 
a very large number of patriotic produc- 
tions of this species; and a twelvemonth 
afterwards, his unfledged muse made its 
first attempt to soar, in a poem, pro- 
nounced before the Society of United 
Brothers, in Brown University, with the re- 
sounding title of the “ Vision of Petrarch.” 

But writing verses was not, happily, the 
principal occupation of the young Bachelor 
of Arts; for, on leaving college, he had 
entered upon the study of the law, under 
both the parental eye and roof. Yet, be- 
fore completing his course of legal studies, 
being somewhat conspicuous in the place 
of his nativity from his social position, his 
liberal education and promising talents, he 
was invited by his townsmen to represent 
them in the General Assembly of the 
State; and he accordingly commenced his 
public life at the early age of twenty-six. 

Four years of Mr. Durfee’s legislative ca- 
reer passed away, marked by nothing more 
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than a modest and faithful discharge of its 
ordinary duties. But this was the best possi- 
ble preparation for success in the future. 
Accordingly, after having studied for a con- 
siderable period the business of a legislator, 
the laws, and the condition of the people 
of the State, he brought before the Assem- 


great importance. He proposed the re- 
peal of the laws then generally known 
under the name of the Summary Bank 
Process. And it was in the speech, by 
which he advocated his motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of abolishing these laws, 
that he first gave to the community “ as- 
surance of a man.” Indeed, it was not 
without considerable surprise that the 
Assembly beheld the young country mem- 
ber, who had rarely given out any other 
sound in their midst than his simple yea 
or nay, and the loins of whose mind had 
always seemed no better girded than those 
of his person, rise to make a motion likely 
from its great importance to encounter 
the determined opposition of the ablest 
speakers of the house. Nor was their sur- 
prise diminished as he proceeded—his 
somewhat sluggish countenance gradually 
becoming illumined by the fires of elo- 
quence, “and his heavily moulded frame 
set in lively action by the new spirit which 
had taken possession of it—to support his 
position by a masterly exposition of the 
effects of the existing law, and by an ac- 


in favor of a different system 

The laws then standing upon the statut 
book of Rhode Island gave to the banks 
peculiar privileges over individuals in the 
collection of debts, by authorizing either 
of the clerks of the court of common pleas 
or of the supreme judicial-court to issue, 
previously to judgment, 4 writ of execu- 
tion, attaching the real estate and other 
property of the delinquent debtor, to the 
full amount of the debt and the cost of 
prosecution. This execution was return- 
able at the next ensuing term of the court, 
when a trial of the merits of the case 


might, indeed, be had, though without the | 


right of an appeal, or even the indulgence 
of a continuance. 
of law, on the other hand, allowed indi- 
viduals to bring their actions only in the 
court of common pleas, and at no time 


short of twenty days before its sitting - 
prohibited them from att ching the prop 
erty of the defendant, except in case i. 
body could not be found; permitted t 
continuance of the action from term io 
term, and an appeal on judgment whe 


| at last obtained, so that years might e Ro 
bly a subject for legislative action of very | 


before the plaintiff could take out his 


| execution, not even then to levy it on th 


real estate of the debtor, but to go with 
it in quest of his goods and chattels. 

The argume nts employed by the mem 
ber from Tiv erton, in endeavoring to effect 
the repeal of this process, were, in sub- 
stance, that it gave to the demands of th 
banks in courts of law absolute precedence: 
over all others, and thereby rendered 
debts due to these privileged institutions 
more valuable than those due to individu 
als; that it wrested from private credit 
its proper security, and undermined the 
foundations of commercial confidence ; that 
it diminished the value of property, by 
making it liable to a forced and sudden sale ; 
and that it might be easily used as an 
instrument of individual oppression fo: 
the purposes of speculation. 

This speech was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry, of which 
Mr. Durfee was made the chairman; by a 
report in favor of the repeal of the process ; 
and finally by its actual abrogation. Th 
measure was carried through the Assen 
bly with the approbation of a considerab| 


| majority, in the face of the opposition of 
cumulation of well considered arguments | 





such influential men and able speakers as 
were then Elisha R. Potter, Nathan I 


| os > ‘ 
e | Dixon and Nathaniel Searle. 


The reputation acquired by Mr. Durfe: 
in his efforts to effect a repe al of the pan k 
Process, caused him to be selected by th: 
republican party in the autumn of 1820, as 
their candidate for the office of representa 
tive in the lower house of Congress ; and 
his election encountered no opposition. He 
accordingly entered into the public service 
at Washington at the commencement of 
the second administration of President 
Monroe. This was a period when the af- 


| fairs of the national government were con- 


sagacity ; : 
The ordinary process | 


ducted with a great degree of practical 
with a scrupulous regard fo1 
constitutional principles ; with strict econ 
omy in the expenditure of the public rev- 


enues; and a patriotic devotion to the 


great common interests of the countr) 
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The character of the seventeenth Congress | 
harmonized remarkably well with that of | in the apportionment had become neces- 
the prudent and sensible chief magistrate. | 
Most of its members were men of plain 
sense; moderate and practical in their | 


views, and more distinguished for an ex- 


perimental acquaintance with the business 


of legislation, and an intelligent regard for 


powers of parliamentary argumentation, or 
the higher graces of oratory. 
‘the new member from Rhode Island 


the highest statesmanship. Then only 
thirty years of age, he did not assume, by 
any means, a prominent position. He 


was, however, a member of the committee | 
on manufactures, and during the course of | 


his Congressional career, twice addressed 
the House on subjects of great importance. 
On the first of these 
called up by John Randolph, who, bring- 
ing all things and all persons within the 
compass of his discursive discourse, did not 
fail, in the debate on the Apportionment 
Bill, turning round, to point at the mem- 
ber from Rhode Island as sitting there with 
all the patience of Job of old, while the 
House was about to decide a question of 


vital interest to his particular constituents. 


This bill, providing for a new apportion- 
ment of federal representatives for the 


several States, according to the census | 
taken the preceding year, was certainly | 


one which specially concerned the people 
of Rhode Island; for on the adoption of 


any of the high numbers proposed as the | 
ratio of representation, that State, in losing | 
one of her representatives, would have lost | 


the half of her delegation. In the course 
of the protracted discussion of this mea- 
sure, a great number of motions were 
made, some proposing as high a number 
for the ratio as 75,000, while Mr. Randolph 
desired to fill the blank in the bill with 
30,000, giving it as his opinion that it was 
expedient “ to have as great a number of 
representatives as would keep on this side 
ofamob.” This last number was the low- 
est limit fixed by the Constitution, which 
provided that “ the number of representa- 
tives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand ;”’ and the actual ratio had never 
been higher than 35,000. 


| the ratio. 
| that the establishment of the ratio of 42,000, 
| in accordance with the motion then before 
brought no incongruous element into the 
House, though the character of his talents 

naturally allied him with the members of 


oceasions he was | 


| as, in general, a bad precedent. 
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population was rapidly increasing, achange 


sary; while there existed a general desire 
for a moderate extension of the numbers 
of the House, the members were solicitous 
to have such a ratio adopted as would 
leave their own particular States as small 


| a fraction in excess as possible. 
the general welfare, than for commanding | 


Mr. Durfee advocated a low number for 
But, while he stated the fact 


the House, would operate very unfairly 
upon his immediate constituents, leaving 
them the large fraction of 4,138, and would 
also render it possible for the representa- 
tives of a few large States to destroy, by 
combination, the proper influence of the 
very small ones ; he nevertheless founded 
his argument, in opposition to the measure, 
not on its efiects upon particular States, 
but on its bearing upon the whole country, 
and upon the several branches of the gen- 
eral government. As, under the first 
census, the ratio had been 33,000, which 
had remained unchanged under the second, 
and had been augmented by only 2,000 
under the third, he was opposed to so great 
a departure from the established policy, 
If, as was 
urged by the advocates of the measure, 
the performance of business would be fa- 
cilitated by having a small house of repre- 
sentatives, he saw no advantage to be 
gained, in so popular a form of government, 
by a great increase either in the rapidity 
or the amount of legislation. Referring to 
the condition and character of the popula- 
tion of the country at that period, he 
showed that, as it was becoming less ho- 
mogeneous, by the addition of the rising 
commercial and manufacturing classes to 
the class of tke agriculturjsts, and that, 
consequently, ifs leading interests were 
becoming more and more diversified; this 
heterogeneous population would need to 
be represented by a greater, instead of a 
relatively smaller number of agents. The 
population, too, was not only increasing, 
but it had spread itself over double the ex- 
tent of territory formerly occupied, and a 
sparse population could not so well be 


| represented by afew individualsas a dense 


one. As, finally, it was to be foreseen 


that, in consequence of the extension of 


But as the | the federal Constitution over a more numer- 
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ous population, and a greatly enlarged ter- 
ritory, the influence of the executive branch 
of government was destined to go on grad- 
ually augmenting, so the relative impor- 
tance of the popular body ought to be 
proportionally increased, by a * moderate 
addition to its numbers. 

So broad and catholic were the consider- 
ations adduced by the member from Rhode 
Island in a speech, not long in duration, 
but of great pith and point, and so well 
did it express the general sense of the 
House, that the motion then pending was 
lost, and the lower number of 40,000 was 
finally adopted as the ratio. 

The other occasion on which Mr. Durfee 
addressed the House in an elaborate speech, 
was during the discussion of a subject, 
which elicited more debate than any which 
had been presented before that body in 
many years. ‘This was the bill for “the 
more effectual protection of manufactures,” 
introduced in the year 1823. During sev- 
eral preceding years, the subject of in- 
creasing the protective duties had been 
brought before the attention of the public 
by those more directly interested in it, and 
had given rise to a good deal of discussion 
in all parts of the country. President 
Monroe was of the opinion that notwith- 
standing the prosperous condition of the 
various branches of domestic industry, a 
further augmentation of duties, particularly 
on foreign cotton and woolen goods, would 
have a favorable effect on the domestic 
manufacture of those articles, without op- 
erating injuriously on any of the other 
great industrial interests of the country. 
This opinion, expressed in more than one 
of his annual messages, was at length fol- 
lowed by legislative : action on the subject. 
The members of Congress from the South- 
ern and a part of the Eastern States, whose 
constituents were principally employed in 
agriculture and commerce, zealously op- 
posed the proposed increase of the rates of 
duty. Rhode Island being then extensively 
engaged in a prosperous commerce, and 
also ‘consider ably interested in the newly 
established manufacture of cotton goods, 
her representatives were left at liberty to 
take an unbiased and patriotic view of the 
great questions involved in a change of the 
tariff laws. Accordingly, Mr. Durfee—in 
a speech which evinced an understanding 
of the general systems and the existing 


| 
| 





} 


state of trade, both foreign and domestic 

—a statesmanlike study of the history of 
European legislation on subjects kindred 
to the one under discussion—in short. a 
clear comprehension not only of the gre at 
principles of political economy, but of 
degree of their applicability to existing 
circumstances—confined himself entire] 
to showing i in what manner the bill! befor, 
the House would affect the leading inter- 
ests of the country, and the permanent 
policy of the government. He expressed 
himself as decidedly in favor of protecting 
the manufacturing interest, whenever it 
was in need of the aid of legislation ; but 
as this branch of national industry was 
already in a prosperous condition, he con- 
sidered the proposed change in the laws 
uncalled for. It would oceasion, in 
opinion, a forced and unnatural passage of 

capital from the pursuits of agricultur 
and commerce into that of manufactures, 
when, in fact, owing to the action of per- 
manent causes in the country, this chang 
was then taking place with sufficient ra- 
pidity, and in a manner both orderly and 
healthful. 

This speech of Mr. Durfee, like all 
other similar efforts, was premeditat 
long beforehand, fully written out, and 
committed to memory; for he possessed 
no power of extemporaneous debate, or 
even conversation, on themes not befor 
made the subject of meditation. But 
when, in the company of a few chosen 
friends, his favorite topics were called up, 
he would often converse with great effect 
enriching his discourse with the truths ot 
philosophy, and the facts of history ; 
adorning it with choicest quotations from 
prose and verse; enlivening it with th 
overflowing of sentiment, or with the mer- 
riment of jest and anecdote ; and some- 
times bringing the conversation to a con- 
clusion by one of those genial bursts of 
inspiration, which make all further speech 
impertinent. 

In this particular case, however, his en- 
deavors, together with those of the other 
opponents of the bill, were unsuccessful ; 
and it passed by small majorities through 
both houses of Congress in the year 1824 

Having failed, owing to the operation of 
local and personal causes, of being elected 
to the nineteenth Congress, Mr. Durfee was 
again called by his fellow townsmen to 


his 
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represent them in the State legislature. 
There, for nearly two years, he acted in 
the capacity of Speaker of the House ; but 
he did not distinguish himself by originat- 
ing any measures of general importance ; 
and i in 1829, declining a re-election, he re- 
tired from public life to devote himself to 
the pursuit of agriculture and the profes- 
sion of the law. 

These occupations, however, were not 
followed so assiduously as to leave no time 
for the cultivation of letters. Indeed, havy- 
ing withdrawn from the political arena, 
somewhat wearied by its burdens, if not 
disgusted with its turmoil, he endeavored 
to recover the genial tone of his mind in 
the service of those Muses whom he had 
wooed in his youth. Not only his pur- 
shits, but his situation was favorable to 
the execution of this purpose. The scene 
of his retirement was one both pleasing 
from its natural beauty, and interesting 
from its romantic traditions of a race of 
men long since passed away. Located on 
a small neck of land, called by the Indian 
name of Nanaquacket, his mansion-house 
was almost entirely surrounded by the 
waters of Narraganse tt Bay. Before him, 
looking towards the setting sun, rose 
cently up from the bosom of the sea the 
fair eminence of the island of Rhode 
Island ; northwards could be seen the royal 
seat of Philip on the summit of Montaup ; 
in the opposite direction, stretched out for 
many a mile, the woods of Queen Awo- 
shonks ; while on the side of the pleasant 
south-west, the ocean rolled in its waves 
fragrant from the fabled shores of Sowanin, 
the Indian’s land of flowers. This, in fact, 
was not only the home of Mr. Durfee 
during this interval of retirement, but was 
the scene of most of his literary labors, 
and almost all his philosophical medita- 
tions through life. But highly favorable 
as it was to the natural unfolding of poetie 
sentiment, and to the culture of abstract 
speculation, which, as we shall presently 
observe, constitute the favorite occupation 
of his mind, still this residence by a se- 
cluded beach upon which the billows of 
the distant world of affairs broke in but 
almost imperceptible ripples, rendered it 
impossible for his mind to become ex- 
panded and polished by the social inter- 
change of thought; produced habits of 
extreme taciturnity in all companies except 
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those of his few intimate associates; and 
prevented both his manners and his muse 
from ridding themselves of a certain de- 
gree of rusticity, which, however inoffen- 
sive from its modesty, still betrayed a de- 
ficiency in those elegant accomplishments 
which are, at the same time, the gift and 
the ornament of the more cultivated cir- 
cles of society. 

After having composed, during his re- 
tirement, a poem of considerable length 
on a subject connected with Indian his- 
tory, and burned it, Mr. Durfee published, 
in 1832, an epic in twelve cantos, entitled 
“What-cheer, or Roger Williams in Banish- 
ment.” This work appears to have been 
written rather with the design of giving a 
romantic interest to the history of the 
founder of the State of Rhode Island, 
than from the constraining necessity of 
poetic utterance. It is not a work of high 
poetical art. Deficient in harmony and 
exactness of versification, abounding in 
pleonasms and redundancies, having all 
the freedom of hexameters with little of 
the point and polish of the pentameter 
measure, in which it is written, the 
What-cheer may be considered as an exam- 
ple of an unfortunate application of the 
principle of “soul-liberty”’ to numbers. 
Stull, though the poet’s lyre was so negli- 
gently strung, it did not fail to give out 
many a note of pure melody, expressing 
the tenderest, the truest, the most manly 
feelings of the human heart: if the verse 
be imperfe ct in its mechanism, it has the 
merit of being unpretending and natural 
in its spirit; and if the story, in many of 
its details, be somewhat prosaic, the inter- 
est is often revived by highly vivid descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, and striking de- 
lineations of character and manners. 

The historical notes accompanying the 
poem are of much value. They contain, 
in facet, the first satisfactory explanation 
ever made of the relations of the Narra- 
gansett tribe of Indians to the Wampa- 
noags, of the hostility of the former to the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, and of the 
causes of the wars which led to their 
annibilation. This subject, as well as the 
more general theme of the character and 
history of the Indians of Rhode Island, 
was more elaborately treated, a few years 
afterwards, in two lectures, one on the 
subjection and extermination of the Narra- 
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gansetts, delivered in Providence, and the 
other on the idea of the Supernatural 
among the Indians, delivered in Boston. 
Deeply interested, however, as was Mr. 
Durfee in the study of the early history of 
his native State, he had not the patient, 
plodding mind of a genuine antiquarian. 
The laborious search after isolated facts, the 
tedious following out of details, the weigh- 
ing of authorities, the comparison of dates, 
the collating of manuscripts, were not at all 
in consonance with his intellectual tastes 
and habits. His mind was chiefly intent 
upon tracing the chain of causes and ef- 
fects in history; and his studies in this 
department of knowledge derive whatever 
ralue they may have, from the method in 
which the facts are marshalled—from the 
light they throw upon the philosophy of 
history. 

In the year 1833, Mr. Durfee was again 
returned to the General Asse smbly, as a 
representative of the town of ‘Tiverton ; 
but was soon afterwards raised to a more 
important sphere of action, by being elected 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court. For this office his legal quali- 
fications were not great. He had entered 
the profession of the law at about the 
period, indeed, when the Rhode Island 
bar was as able and as celebrated, in pro- 


portion to its numbers, as any in the United | 


States. Though it had then lost, in the 
commanding eloquence and the compre- 
hensive knowledge of James Burrill, 

principal ornament, it could still boast of 
the classical attainments of Asher Robbins, 
the elegant learning and brilliant oratory 
of William Hunter, the ready wit and 
impassioned satire of Tristam Burges, the 
legal erudition of Nathaniel] Searle, and 
the clear, strong common sense of Ben- 
jamin Hazard. These were illustrious 
civilians, all. Nevertheless, the ordinary 
means for the study of the law, at that 
time, were as imperfect as the occasions, 
on which a high degree of legal proficiency 
was called for, were infreque nt. Mr. 
Durfee studied his profession with his fa- 
ther, a self-educated, and somewhat heavily 
moulded, though sensible country esquire, 
the whole of whose law library could have 
been transported in his saddle-bags. ‘The 
son, therefore, came to the bar, having 
derived his knowledge of the principles of 
law mostly from Blackstone, and of its 
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ae from a few ethinene books of 
forms. As a practitioner at the bar, 
cordingly, his pleadings were not eae 
in the most perfect for m ; and so little tact 
had he for presenting in array the details 
of common cases, that his arguments might, 
perhaps, be said to have been equally re- 
markable for dullness and for obscurity, 
except when a brilliant bonfire could be 
made, by applying to the mass of accu- 
mulated facts the torch of some great 
principle. Thus Mr. Durfee was elevated 
to the bench, of which he became, at the 
end of a couple of years, the Chief Justice, 
with but an imperfect legal education, and 
no great experience of practice in courts. 
These were his deficiencies ; and they had 
a natural foundation in his want of fond 
ness for a profession, to which the charae- 
ter of his mind was ill adapted. But if 
his defects, as a judge, were striking, his 
qualifications were no less rare. He did 
not bring to the bench the highest attain- 
ments of a lawyer ; but he had, at least, 
all the virtues of a man. An incorrupti- 
ble love of justice hedged him about. His 
delight in the study of philosophy, from 
the heights of which he descended to 
come into the forum, made him eminent); 
disinterested in dividing the word of truth 
between man and man. A high, 
eign moral sense led him generally to see 
the right, and to uphold it. If he was 
liable sometimes to err from not giving 
sufficient force to precedents, still few 
men could reason more logically from 
principles ; and if his mind was not en- 
dowed with that quickness applying 
these principles to the multifarious ques- 
tions arising in practice, so necessary in a 
judge at nisi prius, it was gifted with that 
logical power of ratiocination which be- 
longs to the great chancellor, and with 
that penetrating common sense, which, 
after due reflection, finds out the essential 
truth of a case. As possession is said to 
be nine-tenths of the law, and self-posses 
sion is equally nine- on of him who is 
appointed to declare it, it must be con- 
fessed that, in ne th cases, Chief Jus- 
tice Durfee had not always his faculties 
under such ready control as would have 
enabled him at once to seize upon the 
small salient points in a question of fact; 
but, on the other hand, there was this 
advantage, even in such cases, that they 
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were sure never to be prejudged ; and the 
evidence always had a chance, in due time 
and place, to produce its proper effect. 

It was not on the smallest, but the 
greatest occasions that the late Rhode 
Island Chief Justice appeared to the best 
advantage. Let but a question arise in- 
volving the grave principles of constitu- 
tional law, or the fundamental interests 
of society, and no man addressed himself 
to his work with more vigor and more 
fidelity. His physical and his moral 
courage were alike remarkable. As no 
situation of imminent bodily peril could 
for a moment disturb his mental self- 
possession ; sO no unmanly fear of conse- 
quences. could make his decision swerve, 
but a hair’s breadth, from the direct line of 
proof, nor any unworthy considerations of 
expediency jostle, ever so slightly, the 
equipoise of his moral purposes, when 
once deliberately settled. This greatness 
of soul and commanding power of argu- 
mentation are well illustrated in his few 
published ‘‘Charges.” In that made on 
the late trial for treason in Rhode Island, 
may be found also a characteristic speci- 
men of his large philosophical common 
sense ; and we hesitate not to say, that 
nothing ever came from the English bench, 
going as far back as Lord Mansfield, or 
from the American bench, coming down 
as late as Judge Story, which better stated 
the point, that the jury have not the right 
to determine the law of a case, nor the 
court to decide on the facts of it. The 
passage is as follows :— 


“In discharging this duty, (I speak not for 
myself merely, but for the court,) it is of some 
importance to know what the duties of a court 
are, and what the duties of a jury are ; for they 
cannot be one and the same in relation to the 
same case. If it be our duty to decide what 
the general law of the land is, it is not your 
duty also to decide it. If it be your duty to 
ascertain what the facts are, and then apply 
the law to the facts as you find them, it is not 
our duty todo the same. A judicial tribunal, 
which is but a growth of the wisdom of ages, 
is not so absurdly constituted as necessarily to 
bring the court into conflict with the jury, and 
the jury into conflict with the court, and thus 
to defeat all the ends of justice. If such were 
the state of things, we could have no law; 
what the court did the jury might undo; what 
the jury did the court might undo; and thus, 
at the very heart of the system, would be 
found, in full operation, the elements of discord 





and anarchy. Let us see if our duties are so 
jumbled together, that we, as a court, can per- 
form the duties of a jury; and you, as a jury, 
can perform the duties of a court. It is the 
duty of this court, and of all other courts of 
common-law jurisdiction, to decide upon what 
evidence shall pass to the jury, and what shall 
not. Questions as to what is evidence and 
what not, will arise, and in all time it has been 
made the duty of the court to decide them. It 
is also the duty of this court, as of all others of 
like jurisdiction, to decide what shal] pass to 
the jury as the law of the land, touching the 
indictment on trial, and what shall not; for 
questions as to what is law, and what is not 
law, will in like manner arise, and the law has 
appointed none but the court to decide them. 
If it errs in its decisions, it can correct them 
on a motion for a new trial, if the verdict be 
against the prisoner; if it wilfully decides 
wrong, its members are liable to impeachment 
and disgrace. When the evidence has passed 
to the jury, it is their duty to scan it closely, to 
decide what is entitled to credit, and what not; 
and when they have determined what the facts 
are, that are proved or confessed, they apply the 
law which has been given them to the facts 
thus ascertained, and then acting as judges both 
of the law and the evidence, return a verdict, 
as to them, deciding undeg their oaths, may 
appear to be right. Here is no conflict of 
duties. The jury acts in harmony with the 
court, and the court with the jury.”—Pitman’s 
Report of the late Trial for Treason in Rhode 
Island, p. 121. 


The most important of Chief Justice 
Durfee’s charges is, perhaps, that delivered 
to the grand jury during the late rebellion 
in Rhode Island. Of this no less can be 
said, than that it is one of the ablest 
papers ever written upon the fundamental 
principles of American liberty, with a most 
forcible application of them to the great 
question then agitated in that State. And 
so violent was that agitation, so imminent 
the danger that the authority, not only of 
particular, but of all laws, would be re- 
sisted by force of arms, that the Chief 
Justice felt compelled, laying aside the 
ordinary etiquette of official station, to 
sink the judge in the citizen, and deliver 
the substance of his charge, in the form of 
lectures, in several of the larger towns of 
the State. His argument consisted more 
of a logical statement of important truths 
in political science, than an orderly pre- 
sentation of the facts in the case; was 
rather speculative than historical: still, 
such was the clearness and force of his 
style, such the sustained fervor of his 
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delivery, such the weight of his private 
and public character, that it was listened 
to in breathless attention by crowded as- 
semblies, and produced on the popular 
mind all the effect of an argument com- 
prehended, even if it were not. No man 
saw more clearly, and declared more boldly 
than he, what would be the social and 
political consequences of the attempt then 
made to disjoin liberty from law; and no 
man actually did more to avert them. <A 
truer patriot was never moulded in Rhode 
Island earth, nor a braver man. Called 
in the course of the insurrection to the 
performance of the most difficult and im- 
portant duties, both as a private citizen 
and a public officer, he did them all well, 
and with as little pretension or display as 
he would have held his own plough-tail in 
the field, or have risen to charge the jury 
in a case of horse-stealing. 

The literary quality of the Chief Justice’s 
mind may best be seen in his Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, and in his Discourse before 
the Historical Society. The style of these 
productions, although, as in his other writ- 
ings, slightly blemished by the occasional 
use of a quaint or newly coined word, and 
of forms of expression not in accordance 
with the best usage, is characterized by 
uncommon vigor and perspicuity. Gen- 
erally full and flowing, the current of his 
thoughts sometimes rushes forward with 
the headlong impetuosity of true elo- 
quence ; yet while the accumulated mass 
of argument moves majestically on, a play- 
ful imagination wreaths the surface into 
ever-changing circles, and covers it with 
sweeping lines of foam, and dancing eddies. 
This illustrative power of imagination ac- 
companies the action of his mind even in 
its most abstruse speculation, and its most 
severely logical ratiocination. A beautiful 
example of the exercise of it may be seen 
in the Charge to the grand jury, before 
mentioned, where, in the course of an 
argument to show what constitutes a State, 
he says, “A mere proximity of habitations 
never made a State, any more than con- 
gregated caravans of Arabs, when, by 
night, they pitch their tents together in 
the bosom of the desert ;”’ or in the Ora- 
tion before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
when, in advocating the importance of a 
monumental history, he exclaims, “ O ! let 
us build monuments to the past. Let them 





tower on mound and mountain ; let them 
rise from the corners of our streets, and 
in our public squares, that childhood may 
sport its marbles at their basements, and 
lisp the names of the commemorated dead, 
as it lisps the letters of its alphabet.” 
The lighter graces of his mind, however, 
are more fully manifested in his unpub- 
lished lectures on the Indians, and in his 
minor poems, one of which, entitled Life’s 
Voyage, is hardly less beautiful than the 
most suggestive allegories of Coleridge or 
of Biirger. We copy it, by permission :— 


LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


There rose amid the boundless flood 
A little island green ; 

And there a sieaple race abode, 
Which knew no other scene— 


Save that a vague tradition ran, 
That all the starry skies 

Bore up a brighter race of man, 
Robed in the rainbow’s dyes. 


A youth there was of ardent soul, 
Vho viewed the azure hue, 
And saw the waves of ocean roll 

Against its circle blue. 


He launched his skiff, with bold intent 
To seek the nations bright, 

And o’er the rolling waters went 
For many a day and night. 


His lusty arms did stoutly strain, 
Nor soon their vigor spent ; 

All hope was he right soon to gain, 
And climb the firmament, 


Where glorious forms in garments bright, 
Dipped in the rainbow’s dyes, 

And streets, star-paved, should lend their light 
To his enraptured eyes. 


And then might he his isle regain, 
Fraught with a dazzling freight, 

And lead his kindred o’er the main, 
To this celestial state. 


But whilst he plied the bended oar, 
The island left his view ; 

But yet afar his bark before 
The azure circle flew. 


Yet still did flattering hope sustain 
And give him vigor new ; 

While still before him o’er the main 
Retired the circle blue. 
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Though whirlpools a and tempests 
And beat upon his head, (frowned, 
And billows burst his bark around, 
Hope on that phantom fed. 


Nor yet had ceased his labors vain, 
Had not his vigor failed, 

And ’neath the fever of his brain, 
His vital spirit quailed.— 


Then Death appeared upon the sea. 
An angel fair and bright ; 

For he is not what mortals say— 
A grim and haggard sprite ; 


And “ Thou dost chase,” he said, “my child ! 
A phantom o’er the main; 

But Kensh it has thy toils beguiled, 
Thou hast not toiled in vain. 


«“ Thou hast thus roused each slumbering might, 
And framed thy soul to be 
Fit now to climb yon starry height : 
Come, then, and follow me.” 


The “Oration” and the “ Discourse,” 
exhibit, also, a still higher mental attribute 
than those before alluded to—the capacity 


of philosophical speculation ; and are en- | 


titled to high rank as illustrations of the 
application of the ideas of philosophy to 
the explanation of history. The former is 
an argument to prove that, in the progress 
of civilization, discoveries in science and in- 
ventions in art precede social and political 
improvements, in the order of cause and 
effect. This is asserted to be the law of 
the progress of the race; and its truth is 
illustrated by reference to the social and 
political consequences of the introduction 
into Europe of gunpowder, the art of 
printing, the mariner’s compass, and the 
more recent applications of the power of 
steam. The existence of such a law is 
here rather assumed than proved ; but the 
evidence in favor of it is more fully set 
forth in the author’s system of philosophy 
contained in the Panidea. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a broader statement of this doctrine 
would have furnished a more solid basis 
for the argument. For if the improve- 
ment of social and political institutions is a 
result of discoveries and inventions in 
science and art, these latter terms must be 
understood as comprehending all general 
truths discovered, whether in the world of 
matter or the world of mind, together with 
their applications. In the first instance, 
all such discoveries and inventions are 
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made by the master spirits of the race ; 
from them, they pass gradually into the 
common sense of the more intelligent por- 
tion of society; and finally become im- 
bodied in social and political institutions. 
This, undoubtedly, is the law of the pro- 
gress of civilization—called, in more popu- 
lar language, the order of Divine Provi- 
dence in the world. 

The “ Discourse ” is an attempt—a very 
able one—to trace out the historical de- 
velopment of the idea of religious tolera- 
tion. Its origin in history is detected in 
the minds of those who first suffered per- 
secution for conscience’ sake; it was 
dimly shadowed forth in the doctrines of 
the Waldenses and the Albigenses; the 
Protestant Reformation was the fruit of 
the idea, more fully understood; a still 
further unfolding of it steered the pilgrim’s 
bark to this new continent ; and at last, in its 
perfect development, it was made the cor- 
ner stone of a civil state, erected, on the 
banks of the Mooshausic, by those who 
described themselves as “‘a poor colony, 
consisting mostly of a birth and breeding 
of the Most High, formerly from the 
mother-nation in the bishops’ days, and 
latterly from the New England over-zeal- 
ous colonies.” There the pure idea of re- 
ligious freedom was first incorporated into 
a constitution of government, in the im- 
mortal phrase, which concludes the com- 
pact made by the original settlers of 
Providence—“ only in civil things.” Hay- 
ing traced the doctrine of toleration up to 
this point, the “Discourse” proceeds to 
show its operation in the legislation of the 
town of Providence; where, indeed, the 
newly adopted principle stood a good 
chance of being well put to the test, for if 
Dr. Mather is to be credited, the settlement 
was “‘acolluvies of Antinomians, Familists, 
Anabaptists, Anti-Sabbatarians, Armin- 
ians, Socinians, Quakers and Ranters; 
everything in the world but Roman Catho- 
lics and real Christians; so that if a man 
had lost his religion, he might find it at 
this general muster of opinionists.” The 
action of this fundamental principle is next 
shown in the formation and government of 
the sister settlements of Newport, Ports- 
mouth and Warwick, and the course of le- 
gislation after their union with Providence 
under the first charter, when, too, it was 
maintained in circumstances of most trying 
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difficulty, growing out both of the domes- 
tic and the foreign relations of the Planta- 
tions. In short, the practical working of 
this great prolific truth of the free dom of 
conscience is ably, though briefly, exhibit- 
ed not only in the whole course of Rhode 
Island legislation, and in its influence in 
forming the distinctive features of the 
Rhode Island character, but also in its re- 
moter effects on the legislation of the other 
American States, and on the establishment 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Besides the main source of its interest, 
this Discourse derives also no little value 
from its very successful delineations of the 
character of the le: ading settlers of the 
Plantations. The picture introduced of the 
village of Providence, the principal theatre 
upon which these persons acted, is so good 


a specimen of the author’s power of | 


imaginative description, that we give place 
to it. 


“ Would that it were in my power, by a mes- | 


meric wave of the hand, to bring Providence 
before you, as she then was. 
the natural Mooshausic, freely rolling beneath 
his primeval shades, unobstructed ly bridge, 
unfringed by wharf or made land, still laving 
his native marge—here expanding in the ample 
cove—there winding and glimmering round 
point and headland, ‘and, joyous in his native 
freedom, passing onward, till lost in the bosom 
of the broad-spreading Narragansett. You 
would see, beneath the forest of branching oak 
and beach, interspersed with dark-arching 
cedars and tapering pines, infant Providence, in 
a village of scattered log huts. You would 
see each little hut overlooking its own natural 
lawn, by the side of fountain or stream, with its 
first rude inclosure of waving corn ; you would 
see the staunch-limbed draught- horse yrazing 
the forest glade; you would hear the tinking 
of the cow-bell in the thicket, and the bleating 
of flocks on the hill; you would see the plain, 
home-spun human inhabitants—not such as 
tailors and milliners make, but such as God 
made ; real men and women, with the bloom of 
health on their cheeks, and its elasticity and 
vigor in every joint and limb. Somewhat of 
an Arcadian scene this—yet it is not, in reality, 
precisely what it seems.” Historical Dis- 
course, p. 13. 


Of this little community, even then di- 
vided into two hostile parties, Roger Will- 
iams and William Harris were the chief 
leaders. To the former is very justly 
ascribed the possession of two intellectual 
traits, which gave a strongly marked out- 





| given, also, 
| the good Samaritan of Agquidneck; of 
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line to his character—“ originality of con- 
ception in design, and unyielding perse- 
verance in execution.” He represented 
the conservative element in the infant 
State ; while the wrong-headed, but strong. 
minded Harris, who contended that “ who- 
soever conscientiously disbelieved the au- 
thority of human government, ought to be 
exempted from the operation of its laws,” 
was the first Jacobin, and the head of the 
hopeful battalion of reformers in Provi- 
dence. Graphic but brief descriptions are 
of the zealous John Clarke. 


William Coddington, staid and worthy, 
who “ had in him a little too much of the 
future for Massachusetts, and a little too 
much of the past for Rhode Island ;” and 
of Samuel Gorton, as profound as mysti- 
cal, the clouds round about whom became. 
in certain aspects, transfigured even into 


| a skirt of glory, as of one who looked on 


the face of God. Men like these, it was, 
who stamped their image indelibly on the 
Rhode Island character. Hence, that at- 
tachment to freedom of opinion, which has 
been the birthright of all their descend- 


| ants, as well as that jealousy of the cleri- 


eal order, which prevails even to this di Ly 
among them Hence, too, is it that, while 
none have cisplayed more gallantry of ac- 


| tion than the Rhode Islanders, whether on 
| our land or our lakes, they have, until 


cently, been behind the other New Eng 
land States in their patronage of common 
schools, and the higher institutions of 
learning. The man of independent mind, 
not of cultivated tastes, has hitherto been 
their favorite exemplar. The man of 
mother wit—the advocate at the forum, 
who, not encumbered too much by other 
men’s opinions, relied boldly on his own 
native resources, audazx et semper paralus ; 
the divine, who drew in his inspiration 
direct from the breath of the Almighty, 
and could make his boast that he had 
never slept under the roof of a college; 
the landed proprietor, who administered 
justice among his neighbors without the 
formalities of the courts, whose downright 
sense uttered itself in contemptuous defi- 
ance of the laws of the King’s English, 
who swore by his own right hand and 
changed not ; these have been the popular 
idols of the Narragansett commonwealth. 
Common sense—for there has been this 
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advantage—has not been displaced by 
education among the inhabitants of its 
hardy hill-sides ; a practical ingenuity has 
existed, self-educated, along the course of 
its busy streams; a proud sense of per- 
sonal independence has built its humble 
homes in the hunting grounds of Massasoit 
and Miantinomo; and while generations 
before the present saw in the State of the 
Anchor and of Hope, few monuments of 
an enlightened public sentiment, or of a 
banded Christian charity, they were pre- 
emineatly distinguished for the possession 
of a strongly marked individuality of char- 
acter, which has giv en rise to success in 
the diverse occupations of agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures and the mechani- 
cal arts, and has introduced into social in- 
tercourse the great charm of variety of 
disposition and unprohibited diversity of 
opinion. 

Nor should we omit to add that, in this 
rough granite of the Rhode Island charac- 
ter, may be found the basis for a super- 
structure, which shall be supported by all 
the virtues, and ornamented with the graces 





of the highest civilization. Already, in- 
deed, a most admirable system of popular 
education is beginning to elevate and ex- | 
pand the native good sense of this people ; 

the patronage of the higher seats of learn- 
ing, formerly monopolized by a noble few, 
is now claimed as the honor of the many ; 

and a new philanthropy, touched no less | 
by the sufferings of the “mind diseas’d,” 

than by the degradation of the mind uned- 

ucated, has just constructed a retreat, 

where to 


“ Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the charg’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 


The principal city of the State can now 
boast of a private library, second to none 
of its particular class in the country, and of 
a public one, rapidly increasing on a plan, 
in some respects, original and truly scien- 
tific; while such specimens of a chaste 
architectural taste are rising within its lim- 
its, such a growing interest in public im- 
provements is passing out from this centre 
into all parts of the State, and appropriat- 
ing a liberal share of the general wealth 
to works of utility and beauty, that one may 


| that which might have 





almost behold, from afar, the coming of the 
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| time, when Rhode Island shall stand amid 


the larger republics, as fair and imperish- 
able as stood the little temple of Vesta, 
surrounded by the over-topping fabrics of 
the Palatine and the Capitol, in the mag- 
nificent days when Rome was ruled by the 
Cesars. In conclusion of this subject, 
and without repeating the observations 
made in the progress of our essay, let it be 
briefly added that in Judge Durfee were 


' combined not only all the virtues of the 


earlier type of Rhode Island character, 
with but few of its defects, but also what- 
ever in its development at the present day 
is most to be commended. 

Of the writings of Mr. Durfee, there re- 
mains but one to be mentioned, the great- 
est and the last,—though for reasons 
which need not here be stated, published 
anonymously. ‘The Panidea has, indeed, 
found no readers. Ushered into the pres- 
ence of our popular literature with a title 
so uninviting and uncouth, and with a table 
of contents, the phraseology of which was 
apparently as unintelligible as it was fan- 
tastic, it met with a reception not unlike 
happened to an 
unfashionably clad stranger, from parts 
unknown, who had intruded into genteel 


society without a friend to introduce, or a 
letter toaccredit him. The intruder might, 
, nevertheless. have descended from an ex- 
_alted sphere of existence, though little 


known; and the work, in fact, is one 
which we hesitate not to pronounce the 
most remarkable metaphysical treatise 
written in this country since Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s Inquiry into the Nature of the Will. 


| If not a complete and elaborate intellectual 
| system of the universe, 


it is, at least, a 
model in miniature of one—wrought with 
exceeding skill, harmonious in all its parts, 
entire within itself. Although, as in other 
branches of knowledge, the author’s read- 

ing in philosophy was s small, being confined 
chiefly to the writings of Coleridge, the 
English translations from Cousin, and some 
brief epitome of the history of metaphys- 
ics, yet the Panidea lays no claim to 
originality in its general results. Itisa 
sy stem of eclecticism; similar in most of 
its doctrines to those before advocated by 
the ideal or transcendental philosophy ; 
sometimes resembling the views of Berkeley 
or Spinoza, and sometimes approaching to 
the conclusions of Fichte or Schelling. 
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Like the systems constructed by these cele- 
brated metaphysicians, it attempts to frame 
and establish such a conception of the 
universe as shall get rid of the dualism of 
the popular philosophy. While to the 
human mind, the external world is declared 
in the Panidea to be a reality, and such a 
reality as our senses represent it to be, still, 
relatively to the mind of God, it is pro- 
nounced to be no more than the imagery 
of His own thoughts. That this repre- 
sentation of the external universe is the 
true one, is attempted to be proved by an 
argument designed to show, that the so 
called primary qualities of matter no more 
have an existence independent of the rea- 
son than have the secondary; and that, 
therefore, even to the reason, as it is man- 
ifested in the human mind, matter is known 
only by the spiritual properties ascribed to 
it. But the human reason, it is declared, 
does not differ, in substance, from the di- 
vine: reason in man is the omnipresent 
Logos, though limited in its action, by a 
quasi freedom of the will, giving rise to a 
quasi personal identity. This limitation is 
represented to be “little less than abso- 


pression, which, if not interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and meaning of 





would be in vain to attempt to give either 
an analysis or a critique of such a work 
as the Panidea. It may be sufficient for 
our purpose to call the attention of those 
of our readers, who take an interest in 
metaphysical inquiries, to this work, as a 
serious and, withal, not a presumptuous 
attempt to give, by a process of reasoning 
somewhat novel, a new solution of those 
great problems in philosophy, which have 
occupied the attention of the most gifted 
minds, but to which all the answers hitherto 
worked out seem only distant approxima- 
tions towards the truth. Persons not 
familiar with metaphysical studies, would 
probably find great difficulty in com- 
prehending so abstruse and spiritual a 
scheme of philosophy; though no one, 
who does understand it, will fail to per- 
ceive the extraordinary coherency as well 
as subtilty of the arguments—to ac- 
knowledge both the clearness with which 
the conceptions are expressed, and the 
aptness with which the demonstrations 
are illustrated—and to be favorably im- 
pressed by the moral spirit of the author, 


| however false he may regard the premises 
lute,” and of such a nature as to prevent | 
the author’s general view from degenerat- | 
ing into pantheism and necessitarianism. | 
There is, indeed, no lack of modes of ex- | 


| 


the whole theory, would as necessarily im- | 
ply a belief in the pantheistic doctrine, as | 
might even the expression of the Apostle | 


Paul, if construed by itself, when he says 
that in God we live and move and have 
our being, or that of the Saviour himself 
when he declares not only himself and his 
Father, but his disciples also to be one. 
It may, perhaps, not be impossible to 
prove that the Panidea is pantheism ; but 
such proof would, at once, introduce rem- 
ediless confusion into the whole system of 
the author, and would have been sufficient 
to convince even himself that it was a fab- 
ric built upon the sands. 

That which entitles the Panidea to the 
rank of a system of philosophy, is, mainly, 
the originality of its method. The pecu- 
liarity of this can be understood only by a 
study of the work itself; though it may 
here be briefly characterized as a method 
of demonstration, founded on experiment. 

In the narrow limits of a review, it 





of his reasonings, or however strongly 
he may feel himself called upon to depre- 
cate the practical tendency of his con- 
clusions. 

The construction of this system of 
metaphysics, was the work of a life-time. 
Some of the fundamental views contained 
in it, were committed to writing as early 
as during the author’s connection with 
Congress ; though the consolidation of his 
opinions into a logical theory took place, 
undoubtedly, at a much later period. 
Probably his philosophy would have 
been presented in a far more accessible 


| form, had he lived to compose another 


work, long meditated, and which was 
designed to show the application of his 
metaphysical doctrines to the interpreta- 
tion of history. But the execution of this 
purpose was frustrated by a disease which, 
though not occurring until the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, must be lamented as 
premature. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, 
we cannot forbear repeating the hope, 
that the entire writings of Chief Justice 
Durfee will be given to the public. Even 
the publication of the “‘ What-cheer” made 
the name of its author favorably known 
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to a large circle of readers in England ; 
and his speculative writings, particularly, 
are well worthy not only to be read in 
his own country, but to occupy a per- 
manent rank in the history of its literature. 
Hitherto the questions of metaphysical 
philosophy have been discussed in the 
secluded groves of the Platonic academy, 
or the still shade of the Stoic porch; in 
the myrtle-scented villa of Tusculum, or 
beneath the mingled palms and sycamores 
of Alexandria ; by the cloistered scholars 
of Germany, and by the great English 
minds of an era less enlightened than the 
present. It remains to be seen what view 
is to be taken of those philosophical 
problems, which necessarily arise in all 
speculative minds, in this new world—in 
a land holding sacred the freedom of 
opinions—in the soil of common sense 
and the practical understanding. These 





questions will be asked here—they will be 
answered here. And let not a shallow 
ridicule presume to deride that which 
it does not understand; nor a narrow 
utilitarianism anathematize that which 
it knows not how to appropriate. Let 
philosophy be tolerated in a country 
where all things beside are tolerated ; 
for thius will it be best improved. And 
when it raises its majestic voice so loud 
that the accents of it may be caught even 
amid the bustle of the Rhode Island loom 
and spindle, let us attend to the lessons 
which may be taught, in these new 
circumstances, by the practical mind of 
America ; and cheerfully admit to the free- 
dom of our republic of letters, the philoso- 
pher who brings on his well prepared 
credentials the seal of that State, which 
was the first to lay its foundations on the 
rock of “soul liberty.” 





THE 


“ Wuy look so humble, 
Thus stretching thy palms ?” 
* Ah, Sir, ’'m asking 
From thee a small alms!” 
“No! thou hast earned it well; 
On me thy music fell 
Hushing rough passion’s spell, 
Like a sea calm.” 


Joyful he looked at me— 
Saying—*“ How few 
Give the poor player thus 
What is his due !” 
Then passed he down the street 
With firmer, prouder feet, 
On his flute playing sweet 
“ Bonnets o’ Blue.” 


Then I thought—* Melodist ! 
How many times, 
~~ airs hallowéd 
By the old rhymes, 
Must you walk through the street, 
With worn and weary feet, 
Unthanked as bells that greet 
Towns with their chimes ! 
VOL, I. NO. V. NEW SERIBS. 
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** Yet, pilgrim-melodist ! 
Poor is the praise 
Or the gold gift bestowed 
On thy sweet lays, 
Measured with joys that start 
Like rainbows in the heart 
Of him who doeth his part 
In the Life-maze. 


“ Burns with a city-wreath 
Forgets the song-vow — 
Was he not nobler 
With poem and plough ? 
Chanting amid the shade 
Of the swart hell he made, 
Dante, his grief allayed, 
Wears a calm brow. 


“ Action’s its own reward,— 
Noblest devotion ! 
Roll, if ye wish to live, 
Planet and Ocean ! 
Work is our mighty nurse ! 
Work, and take off the curse ; 
What shows the Universe 


But God in motion !” W. W, 








THE ART OF MEASURING VERSES.* 


To compose good verses, may be 
placed among the elegant accomplish- 
ments of a thoroughly educated person. 
If it gives but little pleasure to others, it 
at least gratifies ourselves, nor can we 
find any idleness or mischief in a pro- 
per indulgence of so happy a taste as 
that of the versifier. Some historians 
aver, that in the first ages of the world, 
all writings were in metre, not even ex- 
cepting laws and chronicles, and that 
the forms of prose were an invention of 
later date. A habit that is natural and 
harmless, is certainly not ridiculous, if one 
uses it with discretion ; not to say that it 
may take the place of grosser, and more 
exceptionable, amusements. We have no 
scruple, therefore, in occupying a moderate 
space with a few remarks on the art of 
making verses in our language, more 
especially as it is a topic seldom touched 
by periodical writers, and treated by the 
learned in such a dry and profound way, 
the generality of readers are never the 
wiser for all that has been written on the 
subject. 

As there are no established authorities 
in this art, and, indeed, no acknowledged 
principles—every rhymster being permit- 
ted to invent his own method, and write 
by instinct or imitation—the critic feels 
quite at liberty to say just what he pleases, 
and offer his private observations as though 
these were really of some moment. 

The qualities of spoken words are two- 
fold: they are both marks of ideas,—and 
m that usage quite arbitrary in their 
sound,—and expressions of feeling and 
sensation, being in the latter function no 
more arbitrary or irregular than the 
qualities of musical sounds. The same 
word may be spoken in many different 
ways, expressing many varieties of feel- 
ings, and conditions of thought: as of 


pain, fear, delight, surprise, amazement— | 





and all these kinds of expressions may 
be given in rapid succession to the same 
word, by as many inflections of the voice : 
but the same word, represented by written 
marks, stands only for an idea, or a thing, 
and has no effect upon the passions or 
the senses. 

Of no less consequence is the arrange- 
ment of words,—the order of their suc 
cession,—by which a series of emotions 
are made to succeed each other, and a 
harmony of passions created in the imagi 
nation, like a piece of music. The art of 
versification consists, therefore, in arranging 
words in such order, that when read by 
a full and flexible voice, they shall exciti 
a musical movement in the 
hearing, that shall agree in quality and 
effect with the melody—if we may so 
speak—of the train of passions and objects 
awakened in the mind by the order of 
the words themselves, as they are mere 
marks of ideas. As the ascending and 
descending scale in music, and the mov 
ments on different keys, awaken different 
musical emotions, as of sad, gay, uncertain, 
musing, boisterous, heroic; so in verse 
certain movements of the sounds of words 
excite corresponding emotions ; and in a 
perfect poem, the sense and the sound 
act together irresistibly. 

Comic poets make use of a dancing, or 
even a trotting and stumbling, metre, full 
of odd combinations of sounds ; while the 
heroic line rolls smoothly on, or makes 
grand pauses, like intervals in the echoes 
of artillery. In the blank verse of the 
drama, the thought sustains itself upon 4 
lofty and slow moving line, but full ot 
irregular turns and stops, to agree naturally 
with the rough gestures of passion. ‘The 
lyrist, again, pours out passages of un- 
broken melody, like passionate airs. In 
this art, as in all of those which belong 
to imagination, the common and merely 


sense ol 
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natural is avoided, and the beauty, power, 
and sweetness of discourse, given apart 
and by itself. 

The composition of good verse demands, 
therefore, at least these two qualifications 


power, to give an harmonious order to 


| 
| 


images and passions, in their description ; | 
and lastly, an ear for the measure, fullness, | 


and cadences of words. 
propose only to consider this latter qualifi- 
cation, and to inquire by what means a 


At present we | 


naturally good ear may be led to a finer | 


appreciation of the musical properties of 
speech. 

Of every species of beauty, and more 
especially of the beauty of sounds, con- 
tinuousness is the first element; a succes- 
sion of pulses of sound becomes agreeable, 
only when the breaks, or intervals, cease 
to be heard ; we say then of a note, in 
sound, that it is musical, when the pulses 
cannot be distinguished by the ear. The 
same is true of artificially colored surfaces ; 
they are agreeable to the eye when we 
see them at such a distance as not to 
discern the numerous particles or specks 
of color which compose them. The same 
is true also of the human voice, in the ex- 
pression of tender and agreeable emotions : 
the words require to be spoken with a 
certain smoothness and even monotony, as 
far as possible removed from the abrupt 
and curt style of business, or the rude 
and harsh tones of hatred or contempt. 
In a prosaic enunciation, as in counting, 
or naming a variety of disconnected objects, 
a sensible pause is made after each word, 
and the voice slides up and down upon 
each word, as if to separate and character- 
ize each by itself. And this separation 
and distinctness of parts is, perhaps, the 
strongest characteristic of pure prose, and 
is constantly aimed at by the best writers 
of prose. Verse on the contrary demands 
a kind of fusion, or running together of 
the words, so that a line of verse may be 
spoken in one effort of the voice, as a bar 
of music is played by one movement of 
the hand. The line, 


“ Full many a tale their music tells,” 


slips over the lip with a pouring softness, 
without break or pause. So in 


“The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ;” 


or in this from Ovid : 


“Tempora Lucifero, cadit Eurus; et humida 
surgunt ;” 


t .. .. _ | or this of Dante: 
in the composer: first, the imaginative | 


“ Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nella perduta gente,” 


or Shakspeare’s 
“Full fathom five thy father lies,”— 


in the melodious lines of Milton’s Lycidas 


| or the flute-like strains of Burns, or of 
| Theocritus, the words are melted and toned 
| together, and the voice glides easily through 


the line. 
These mellow lines not only characterize 


| the best poems, but they are also the best 
| adapted for the voice in singing; and the 


first line of the stanza agrees also with the 
first line of the musical notes. In the most 


_ perfect airs, the words and notes agree. 





and move together. But as the lyric, or 
song, is the type of all poetry,—as the air 
which fits it, is of all music,—it is necessary 
to find a very perfect agreement between 
the two ; as, for example, in the time, or 
duration, of each verse, agreeing with the 
time of the musical notes. The division of 
the musical air of a song into four parts of 
equal length, shows that the ear demands 
not only continuity of sound, but that it 
shall be divided into portions of equal 
length, as into verse, staves, and starizas. 
Poetry following the same law, is di- 
vided into feet and lines of equal length, 
succeeding each other with perfect regu- 
larity, or alternating with shorter equal 
lines, for the pleasure of variety. 
Thus, in reading the lines, 


“ Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
While the landscape round it measures,” &c., 


it is necessary to a perfect reading, to fill 
out each line with the voice to a full and 
equal quantity of sound, with as great 
care as if chanting or singing them, and 
this may be done best by keeping up a 
regular beat with the foot. 

Quantity, therefore, or the division into 
measures of time, is a second element of 
verse ; each line must be stuffed out with 
sounds, to a certain fullness and plump- 
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ness, that will sustain the voice, and force 
it to dwell upon the sounds. 


“From you have I been absent in the spring 
When proud-pied April, dressed inall his trim, 
Had put a spirit of youth in everything, 
And heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with 
him.” 


It is impossible to read these lines 
without feeling their fullness: they are 
an extreme and rare example of that 
quality. 

When the most perfect mellowness and 
continuity is joined with the greatest full- 
ness, as in the first line of the Iliad, 


“ Méenin aidee Theea, Peeleéiaded Akileeos, 
Oulomenee,” 
A 


in which the most excellent musical quality 
of verse is perceived, it affects the ear with 
a sense of conjoined power and sweetness, 
But as the air in music is not only divided 
into four parts, like the stanza which it 
accompanies, but also into bars, or lesser 
equal portions of time—three, four, or more 
equal bars going to fill out the lines, mark- 
ed by accents, and separated by pauses of 
imperceptible length in singing—-so, the line 
of significant sounds, in a verse, is also 
marked by accents, or pulses, and divided 
into portions called feet. These are neces- 
sary and natural, for the very simple reason 
that continuity by itself is tedious ; and the 
greatest pleasure arises from the union of 
continuity with variety. 
In the line, 


“ Full many a tale their music télls,” 


there are at least four accents or stresses 
of the voice, with faint pauses after them, 
just enough to separate the continuous 
stream of sound into these four parts, to 


be read thus— 
Fullman—yataleth—eirmus—ictells, 


by which new combinations of sound are 
produced, of a singularly musical charac- 
ter. 

It is evident from the inspection of the 
above line, that the division of the feet by 
the accents is quite independent of the 
division of words by the sense. The sounds 
are melted into continuity, and re-divided 
again in a manner agreeable to the musi- 


| calear. By this kind of division a new 
feeling is given to the words, which al- 
most overwhelms their meaning as prose, 
and the agreeable blending and running 
together of the words, doubtless gives rise 
to a similar blending and melody of images 
and emotions in the imagination, produc- 
ing a kind of music of the mind. Lines 
of a good quality are always filled out 
with a due complement of sound: such 
verses as are not well filled out are char- 
acterized as “lean and flashy,” without 
body or strength. In criticising a poem, 
therefore, it is good to divide the lines by 
the ear, and observe whether the musical 
divisions, or feet, have the proper fullness. 
And here again the law of variety, per- 
fecting continuity, reappears, for if the feet 
of a line are all equally full, it will be heavy 
and dull. Itis necessary—either, that one, 
two, or three of the feet, should be shorter 
than the others, and this, too, by a certain 
fixed quantity of sound, as in the line 


“ Auream quisquis mediocritatem,” 
which, when musically divided, reads thus, 
Auré—amquisq—tismédi—ocrit—atem, 


the first and fourth musical or metrical 
divisions having a less quantity of sound 
than the second, third and fifth :—Or, that 
these divisions having all an equal quantity 
of sound, some of them should be broken 
up into lesser portions ; just as a bar of 
two minims, in the air, is broken into a 
minim and two crotchets ; ora crotchet, in 
a bar of two crotchets, is broken into a 
crotchet and two quavers. 


“ Hic subitam nigro glomerari pulvere nubem,” 
to be read thus, 


Hicsubit—amnigr—oglomer—arip—ilveren— 
ubem, 


in which the six divisions, or musical me- 
tres, are of equal length, or require an 
equal stress and duration of the voice in 
speaking or chanting, but are differently 
divided ; some into two heavy, or long 
syllables, and some into three, one heavy 
and two light; the two light requiring no 
more force of voice or time in uttering, 
than the one long, 











id 
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This kind of verse, (the hexameter, in 
which the feet have all an equal quantity 
of sound,) is unknown in our language, 
either through want of cultivation, or want 
of capacity in the language itself. The 
pleasure of it consists greatly in the metri- 
cal divisions so falling as to break the 
words in two; so that in reading we are 
obliged, in order to keep sense and sound 
together, to fuse and blend them jn a line. 
The rules for the structure of this verse 
are given in tr satises of Latin and Greek 
prosody. 

When it is observed that hexameter 
verse requires always that the metrical 
divisions between the first four feet in the 
line must divide the dissyllable words, or 
if they be monosyllables, group them con- 
trarily to the prosaic divisions ; and that 
the feet must be all equal in quantity, so 
as to fill out an equal time in reading, 
without the aid of slurring long syll: ables, 
skipping harsh ones, or filling gaps with 
prosaic pauses, some notion of the diffi- 
culty of composing them may be attained ; 
and it will be understood, why all the 
writers of pretended English hexame- 
ters have produced only a monotonous, 
prosaic kind of chant, instead of musical 
lines. Good verse requires to be read 
with the natural quantities of the sylla- 
bles, but to read these English hexameters 
you must slur here and “drawl there, to 
help your poet through his six equal feet. 
It is certainly possible, with great labor, 
to arrange the sounds of our language in 
hexametrical order, but whether it ever 
could become a habit of the ear and mind 
to compose in such divisions, is doubtful, 
to say the Jeast. In the lines, 


“Like souls numberless called out of time to 
eternity’s ocean,” 


the hexametrical divisions and quantities 
may be seen by writing and spelling the 
syllables so as to show their real quanti- 
ties ; thus, 


Likesoulsn--umberlessc--alledoutoft--imetoét-— 
ernity’s—Ocean, 


in which the second and third feet are too 
heavy, having more sound than the fourth, 
in a natural ‘reading : whereas, the law of 
the metre requires that with a full and 
easy reading the feet should be equal. 
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In this line, 


“ And the shore groans trembling under a fall 
of billows,” 


to be read thus, 


Andthesh—-oregroanstr—-embling—-underaf—all 
of b—illows, 


the musical divisions not only break the 
words, but even the syllables; which is 
another difficulty in our language, the 
consonantal sounds being so constantly 
employed to begin words, and to end 
them. 

English metres are sometimes of that 
kind in which the feet are all equal in 
quantity. Thus, in the lines, 


“ When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah! whither strays the immortal mind ?” 


to be read, 


Whencoldn--esswrapsth—issuff’r—ingelay, 
Ah! whith—erstraysth’ —immort—almind ? 


the verse is perceived to consist of six 

each composed of a vowel 
followed by a group of consonantal sounds, | 
the whole measured into four equal feet. 

The movement is what is called spondaic, 

a spondee being a foot of two heavy sounds. 

The absence of short syllables gives the 

line a peculiar weight and solemnity suit- 

ed to the sentiment, and doubtless prompt- 

ed by it. 

But the more frequent English metres 
are of the kind that have one, two, or 
three of the metrical divisions, shorter 
than the others ; as in the following from 
3urns : 


“ Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’erarching 

Twa laughing een o’ bonnie blue,” 


to be read thus, 


Saeflax—énwére—herring]—éts 
léreyébr—ows0f—adark—erhte 

Béwitch—ingly—o’erarch—ing 

Twalaigh—ingeen—o’bonn—ieblie. 


The first and third verses of this stanza 
have an iambus—that is to say, a foot 
consisting of one short or light, followed 
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i a heavy, syllable ; and the last, or de- 
tached, metrical syllable is long and heavy 
in its sound ; thus, 

—-|~=—|--I-; 
which structure leaving the verse incom- 
plete, the voice makes a natural pause at 
the end of the line, just equal in length to 
one long time or metre, thus, | — I. 

By changing the place of the short 
syllable the character of the verse would 
also be changed, as it would also be, by 
the addition of another long syllable, in 
place of the pause at the end. 

The second and fourth verses, on the 
other hand, consist of two spondees and 
two iambuses, thus, 


ee ee ee 


and have an effect of their own, very dif- 
ferent from that of the others. To give 
these delicate metres a lean and flashy 
effect, or to make them heavy and dull, 
we have only to substitute short quan- 
tities where there are long ones, and vice 
versa. 

If any person who is accustomed to read 
verse critically, and is endowed by nature 
with a nice ear for quantity, well exercised 
in the classic metres, will read a piece of 
excellent verse by some master hand, he 
will probably find some of the lines more 
full and sonorous than others. On divid- 
ing these by their musical accents, as in 
Greek scanning, they will be found to con- 
sist of full and regular feet, spondees and 
iambuses, for example, alternating vari- 
ously. If the poem be a classic and regu- 
lar lyric, like one of Horace’s odes, the 
alternations will be the same throughout ; 
and every departure from’ the model will 
be observed, as injurious to the musical 
or lyrical quality of the poem. But if the 
verse be narrative or descriptive, didactic 
or heroic, or if it be the blank verse of 
epic or dramatic poetry, the places of the 
iambuses and spondees will be continually 
varied, so as to give the greatest possible 
variety to the verses. Take, for example, 
these lines of Pope :— 


“So Helluo, late dictator of thé feast, 

Thé nose of hautgout and thé tip of taste, 

C ‘ritiqued your wine and analysed your meat, 
Yét on plain pudding deigned at home to eat,” 
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of which the quantities are thus re presented, 
by the accents and the commencing vowels 
of the feet :— 


——|——|J——-|--—}] 
~ —|-—-|-—-—-|~--|-- 
~ —-|/-—-]-—-|]~--|-—- 


~—-|-—-|l-—--—-!|-——-|- — &e. 


In Pope’s poetry the line is often weak 
and light—as in Milton it is sometimes too 
heavy—through the employment of false 
quantities ; but it rarely or never happens, 
that they fall into monotony by repeating 
too "frequently the same form of metrical 
arrangement. With a little practice, it 
becomes easy to detect the short syllables 
in Pope’s verse, and his is perhaps the 
best to begin with, in cultivating the ear. 
A short vowel sound followed by a double 
consonantal sound, usually makes a long 
quantity; so also does a long vowel 
like y in beauty, before a consonant. 
The metrical accents, which often differ 
from the prosaic, mostly fall upon the 
heavy sounds; which must also be pro- 
longed in reading, and never slurred or 
lightened, unless to help out a bad verse. 
In our language the groupings of the 
consonants furnish a great number of 
spondaic feet, and give the language, 
especially its more ancient forms, as in 
the verse of Milton and the prose of Lord 
Bacon, a grand and solemn character. 
One vowel followed by another, unless 
the first be naturally made long in the 
reading, makes a short quantity, as in 
thé old. So, also, a short vowel followed 
by a single short consonant, gives es a short 
time or “quantity, as in 16 give. <A great 
variety of rules for the detection of long 
and short quantities have yet to be invented, 
or applied from the Greek and Latin 
prosody. In all languages they are of 
course the same, making due allowance 
for difference of organization ; but it is as 
absurd to suppose that the Greeks should 
have a system of prosody differing in 


| principle from our own, as that their rules 


of musical harmony should be different 
from the modern. Both result from the 
nature of the ear and of the organ of 
speech, and are consequently the same in 
all ages and nations. 

The two elements of musical metre, 
namely, time and accent, both together 
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constituting quantity, are equally elements 
of the metre of verse. Each iambic foot 
or metre, is marked by a swell of the 
voice, concluding abruptly in an accent, 
or interruption, on the last sound of the 
foot; or, in metres of the trochaic order, 
in such words as dandy, handy, bottle, 


favor, labor, it begins with a heavy accented | 


sound, and declines to a faint or light one 
at the close. The line is thus composed 
of a series of swells or waves of sound, 
concluding and beginning alike. The ac- 
cents, or points at which the voice is most 
forcibly exerted in the feet, being the divis- 
ions of time, by which a part of its musical 
character is given to the verse, are usu- 
ally made to coincide, in our language, 
with the accents of the words as they are 
spoken; which diminishes the musical 
character of our verse. In Greek hexa- 
meters and Latin hexameters, on the con- 
trary, this coincidence is avoided, as tend- 
ing to monotony and a prosaic character. 
Thus in the line from Virgil :— 


“Corpora curamus féssos sdpor irrigat artus,” 
to be read metrically— 


Corporac—iram—isfess—ossopor—irrigat— 
artus, 


two of the accents are thrown out of their 
natural places by the breaking of the 
words into feet. But, in such cases, by 
reading the line with regard merely to 
time, and the joining of the syllables in 
feet, the prosaic accents may be introduced 
beside ; but this can be done only by a 
person possessed of a very nice ear. 
Although this interference of the word 
and verse accents is most noticeable in the 
Latin hexametrical metre, it is very frequent 
in Milton. Take, for example, the lines :— 


“ Scatter your léaves before the méllowing yéar, 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear ;” 


to be read metrically thus, 


Scatté—ryourleavesb—&c. 
Bittérc—onstraint—&c. 


But after all, it does not seem to be ne- 
cessary to verse, that the time accents 
be marked : all that is required is to give 
time, and fullness, to the long metrical 
syllables, and not to give the prose accent 





so forcibly as to destroy their effect. Some 
languages, the French for example, seem 
to be without accent ; and as the prosaic 
stress of voice is variable and arbitrary, 
good readers of verse make it as little 
conspicuous as possible. 

As it frequently happens that word and 
verse accent fall differently, so is it with 
the division of the sounds by syllables: 
the verse syllables, like the verse feet, 
differ in the prosaic and metrical reading 
of the line. Thus, in the verse, 


“ How cunningly the sorceress displays,” 
the metrical structure requires us to read, 
Howcunn—inglyth— ésore—éressd—isplays ; 
or in the following, 


“That the shrewd meddling elf delights to 
make,” 


which it is necessary to read, 


Thattheshr—ewdmeddl--ingelfd—élightst— 
omake ;” 


for, if we read it by the prosaic syllabica- 
tion, there will be no possibility of measur- 
ing the quantities. The word the, for 
example, is short, standing by itself, and 
we should read, 


That thé shrewd, &c. ; 


but, remembering that in a line of verse 
the feet, and not the words, are to be 
separated, we write, 


Thattheshr—ewd, &c., 


by which it appears that the first foot is a 
very heavy spondee, instead of being, as 
might appear, if we read it thus, That 
thé, a trochee. 

It seems, from an examination, by the ear, 
of the structure of Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish verse, that the metrical are perfectly 
distinct from the prosaic properties of 
verse ; the most melodious verse may be 
composed of sounds devoid of meaning ; 
a line of meaningless sounds such as the 
following, 


Nootalmonalltaidoughraplantipall, 


illustrates as perfectly the properties of 
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the English iambic heroic line, as the most 
sublime verse of the Paradise Lost; and 
when we divide it metrically, it falls, not 
into words, of course, nor into prosaic 
syllables, for these are not in it at all, but 
into metrical syllables and feet : Thus, 


Nootalm—onallt—aidodghr—aplint—ipall. 
Or, in the following, 
étnol—imbost—étndov—eepinch—inholl, 


of which we may imagine the following 
prosaic order, 


Etnolimbos tetnoovee punchinholl, 


which has as much meaning to the ear as 
a Greek hexameter to a tyro at the Uni- 
versity, and illustrates as well the theory 
of metrical divisions. 

Let us now, in the light of nature and 
experience, dissect a few lines of the blank 
verse of Sophocles, and observe, apart 
from all the rules of the scholiasts and 
metrical critics, in what particulars they 
differ from our own. It is unnecessary, 
then, to premise the least knowledge of 
the Greek, for the question now is of metre 
and the ear, and not of meaning or the 
mind. 


Polin mén ei kai mee blépeis phroneis d’dmoze, 
which read, 


Polinm—énéik—aimeebl—épeisphr—oneisd— 
omos. 


Another, 

Rusai dé pau miasma ton téthneekd‘os ; 
which read, 
Risai—dépaum—iasm—atont—éthneek—otés. 
Another, 


Rusai seauton kai polin rusai d’emee ; 





which read, 
} 
i 


Risais—-éaut—onkaip—olinr—isaid—émee. 


——a. 


Another, 


Sud’ oun phroneesas meet ap’ oidnon phatin, 


which reads metrically, 


Sudounphr—onees-—asmeet—-apoi—-ononph 
—atin 


O panta nomon, Teirésia didakta té, 
which read, 
Opant—anom—nteir—ésiad—idakt— até. 


These lines, from the blank verse of 
the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, are 
examples of the heroic verse of that 
drama, of the blank verse of Sophocles 
generally. They prove that metre, like 
musical harmony, is an affair of the senses 
merely, and not of any ingenious predeter- 
mination by rule. 

In each of the lines we observe six 
divisions, or feet ; and of the syllables, fire 
are short in quantity. The distribution of 
the short syllables is not the same in all ; 
for in the first example the spondaic foot 
is the third, in the next it is the fourth, 
in the next, third, in the next, fifth, in order. 
Thus it is perceived, that the necessary 
variety is given to this verse, by varying 
the position of the one spondaic foot. 

Again, in the last example given, a new 
arrangement appears, namely, the putting 
of two short syllables in the fourth foot 
of the verse, and inserting two spondaic 
feet. By this arrangement, the line is 
filled out with the requisite quantity of 
sounds, and a greater variety introduced. 
In a word, the lines have ail the same 
quality, or metrical duration, as in bars of 
music, but the short syllables are variously 
distributed. 

If we measure the duration of time by 
one metrical short syllable, taken as a 
unit of measurement, then the verse of 
Sophocles is just nineteen metrical units 
in length; which may be distributed in 
an infinite variety of ways, provided the 
iambic form be always preserved. ‘Thus 
in the last example given, there are seven 
instead of five short metrical syllables, 
arranged thus, 


——|—|-— -|r ve -l[-y—-l|ly~om, 


' giving but five feet, when the usual num- 


ber is six ; but in all cases preserving the 
iambic metrical accents. Not to dwell 
tediously upon the matter, and leaving 
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such as may be interested in the inquiry 
to prove, or disprove, what is asserted, by 
farther examples, we venture to say, 
that the first principle of metrical, is the 
same with that of musical verse, namely, 
that the line taken for a rule, or model, 
though the number of its syllables may 
vary, will always be of the same metrical 
length, or in other words, will be equal to 
the same number of metrical units, or short 
times ; and if a line varies from this meas- 
ure, it is either an alexandrine or a curt 
line, introduced for variety, or it is falsely 
measured and out of time. We intend, 
also, that if these principles, with the 
others previously expressed, are true in 
the given instances, they are equally true 
for all languages and all varieties of metre, 
even to the denial that any poetic metres, 
founded on other principles, can properly 
exist. And this, of course, is directly 
opposed to a favorite theory of some 
writers, that good verse may be composed 
in our language by accents alone, without 
regard to quantity. It maintains that 
good English verse is as thoroughly quan- 
titative as the Greek, though it be much 
more heavy and spondaic. 
We conclude with a few 


EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH METRES, 


Flavia’s a wit, has too much sense to pray. 
Pore. 


In this line there are four short (metrical) 
syllables. The first foot, —— ~, has the 
form of a hexametrical dactyl, but as the 
metrical accent of that dactyl falls on the 
first, but that of this upon the last (metri- 
cal) syilable, it may be called an iambic 
dactyl, formed by the substitution of two 
short for one long time in the last portion 
of the foot. Iambic spondees and dactyls 
are to be distinguished by the metrical 
accent falling on the last syllable. The 
line consists of eleven syllables, although 
not longer in quantity than a spondaic one 
of nine, or an ordinary iambic line of ten ; 
eleven syllables, four of which are short, 
being equal in quantity to nine long; or 
to ten, of which two are short. 


Yield not your trith || thoigh gold you persuade, 


is equal in quantity to the regular iambic, 
but has a peculiar character and accent. 





lambies of nine syllables are rare, though 
occasionally to be met with in the older 
dramatists ; never, perhaps, in Milton. 

In the line, 


Flavia’s 4 wit, bit 4 wit or harsh or keen, 


there are twelve syllables ; but equal in 
metrical quantity to the more usual verse 
of ten syllables, two short. Six of the 
syllables being short and six long, the 
whole together equal two shorts and eight 
long, or eighteen times, or units; which is 
the invariable quantity of all English he- 
roics of this form, except alexandrines. It 
does not often happen that more than tio 
shorts are used in this line, and in good 
verse rarely more than four. 


“ Flavia’s a wit, has too much sense to pray ; 

To toast our wants and wishés is her way ; 

Nor asks of God, but of her stars to give 

Thé mighty blessing, while we live to live. 

Then all for death, that opiate of thé soul, 

Licretia’s dagger, Résamonda’s bowl. 

Say what can cause such impotence of mind ? 

A spark too ficklé, or a spouse too kind ? 

Wise wretch! with pleasures too réfined to 

please ; 

With too much spirit to be ere at ease ; 

With too much quickness éver to be taught ; 

With too much thinking to have common 

thought ; 

You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 

And die of nothing but thé rage to live.” 
Pore. 


“QO prince, O chief of many throned powers, * 
That led thé embattled séraphim to war, 
Undér thy conduct, and in dreadful deeds 
Fearléss, endangéréd héaven’s perpétial king, 
And put to proof his high cae * 

ILTON. 


It is not unusual to find a heavy line in 
Milton, in which a double consonant is 
slurred, as in the third verse of the above 
passage, where for and, we read an’, and 
make er before th as short as e alone. 
The {formulaj of the Miltonic verse admits 
a vast variety ; but, like the hexameters 
of Homer, retains something of the heavi- 
ness of the earlier ages. The lines just 
given may be scanned as follows :— 


——|--|--l~-I--!I- 
—-|~-|--l~~-l~- 
—vlJ—--|--l--I-- 


—-|+ -|--|—-l~ -&e. 
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The first of these verses has a supernumer- 
ary syllable; an addition very usual in the 
heroic verse of Sophocles, Euripides, Shak- 
speare and Milton. The quantity of the blank 
verse of Milton and Shakspeare equals 
eighteen times, or metrical units, and, with 
the supernumerary, nineteen or twenty 
times. That of Sophocles, with even greater 
variety of structure, equals nineteen, and 
with the supernumerary, twenty, or 
twenty-one, short times, arranged in twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen syllables, in every 
form that is consistent with the iambic 
accents. 


“ Wilt thou bé gone? it is not yet near day : 

It was thé nightingale, and not thé lark, 

That pierced thé fearful hollow of thine ear.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Formula of the above: 


——|~-lly-!l--I- 
—-|~-|--ll--l- 


—-|v~-lly—-|l--I- 


A great part of the variety of the verse 
in Shakspeare and Milton is due to the vari- 
ous placing of the csura, or dividing 
pause, in the time, indicated by the double 
mark in the above formula. When this 
breaks a word, it is most effective. 


“ And, if by fortune any littlé nap 
Upon his heavy eyelids chanced to fall, 





ne ——— - £ 


Eftsoons oné of those villains him did rap 
Upon his headpiece with his yron mall.” 
Fairy Queen. 


The foregoing examples may suflice to 
illustrate, at least, if not to establish, the 
views put forth in the above essay, At 
another time we propose to revert again 
to the subject ; and if it be not regarded 
as too trifling or contemptible a matter to 
engage the serious consideration of critics, 
to develop farther what seem to us to 
be the principles and laws of English 
versification. . 

It is now a part of courtesy to thank 
the author of the work before us, for offer- 
ing, at once, an apology and occasion for 
what has been said. ‘The views supported 
in the work itself are not, indeed, such as 
we would subscribe to, nor can we admit 
the numerous analyses of English metres 
which it contains to be correct ; yet, as it 
is as complete in design and execution 
as anything that has yet appeared on 
the subject, and well calculated to excite 
the attention, and direct the inquiries, of 
English scholars, to the study of our own 
metres, we shall even pass it by without a 
word of criticism. The book is a small, 
well printed volume, cheap enough, and 
well worth its price, if it were only for 
the numerous beautiful specimens of verse 
which it contains. J.D. W. 
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RUSSIA. 


Tus volume contains a great many new 
and interesting facts about Russia, com- 
municated in a very sensible manner. It 
will be doing it a courtesy, and at the same 
time convey the best idea of its character, 
and make, we hope, an entertaining article, 
to skim it over and give the cream of it. 

The first hundred pages are occupied 
with the author’s journey from Copenha- 
gen to Christiana, and thence overland in 
Norway and Sweden to Stockholm: these 
we will pass by. At Stockholm he takes 
steamer for St. Petersburg, and readers 
who will take the slight trouble to trans- 
port themselves to the gulf of Finland, 
may join him there without difficulty. 

The eastern extremity of the gulf is 
the bay of Cronstadt and the mouth of the 
Neva. The bay is not navigable for ves- 
sels drawing over eight feet water, and 
hence the large merchantmen are obliged 
to discharge at Cronstadt and send their 
cargoes up to St. Petersburg in lighters. 
Immense granite fortifications guard the 
mouth of the Neva, there about eight 
hundred yards wide, and with the natural | 
difficulties of navigation render the ap- 
proach of a hostile fleet’ impossible. No 
traveller is permitted to enter the empire 
without a passport, and the delay and in- | 
convenience to those who arrive at Cron- 
stadt unprovided are very great. Not long 
ago a young Boston lady, a relative of | 
some of the first merchants in St. Peters- 
burg, was detained here alone under guard 
until one could be procured through the 
American minister : she bore it very bravely, 
however, and paid visits, attended by a 
file of soldiers, to the principal ladies of the 
city, till she became quite a heroine. 

Arrived in St. Petersburg, the travel- 
ler’s first business after taking lodgings 
in some hotel, of which the only decently 
clean ones are a few kept by foreigners, is 
to go to the police office in Pantelemon- 
skaia street, give his name, occupation, etc., 








and obtain a permit of residence. This 
permit is good only for the city and vicin- 
ity, and if he wishes to proceed further 
there are new forms to be gone through. 
The exactness with which all this is man- 
aged is perfect. It is said there has prob- 
ably not a foreigner visited Russia in time 
of peace, in this century, whose name and 
movements were not perfectly known to the 
police. Mr. Maxwell states that an Amer- 
ican gentleman was at St. Petersburg in 
1820 and afterwards in 1843; the last 
time he was surprised to hear the officer 
remind him that he had been in Russia 
twenty-three years before. On departing, 
every foreigner must publish his intention 
in three consecutive numbers of the Ga- 
zette of the Academy, a proceeding which 
takes a week or ten days; the object of 
this is to protect creditors. With Russian 
subjects, the difficulties are very much 
greater, and, wherever he may be, every 
Russian subject must return at the citation 
of the police, or his property is confis- 
cated. 

At a first view St. Petersburg appears 
the most magnificent of all the great Eu- 
ropean capitals. It is built on a marsh on 


| the southern side of the Neva, and extends 


over several islands in its channel. The 
windings of the stream intersect it, and it 
is also divided by various canals originally 
made for drainage. The banks of the 
river and canals are faced with hewn gran- 
ite, and form delightful promenades. 
Ascending the river, the first object on 
the southern side is the great naval dock- 
yard, where ships of war are built and float- 
ed down to Cronstadt at a great expense 
upon canals. Then appear the rich houses 
of wealthy bankers and merchants, extend- 
ing along the Quai Anglais to the palace 
of the Senate, near which is the great ca- 
thedral of St. Isaac, with domes of bur- 
nished gilt and columns of porphyry and 
jasper. Beyond this are the Admiralty 





* The Czar, his Court and People : including a Tour in Norway and Sweden. By Joun S. Maxwet. 
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buildings reaching nearly half a mile along 
the river’s bank; then the lofty winter 
palace, the Hermitage, the marble palace 
built by Catherine for Gregory Orloff, the 
monument of Souwaroff, the Summer Gar- 
dens, the beautiful bridge over the Fon- 
tanka canal, the hotels of the foreign em- 
bassies, the long line of palaces upon the 
Russian Quai, and finally the eastern sub- 
urbs abounding in arsenals, churches, and 
monasteries. 

The islands in the river are covered with 
piles and parapets of granite and sumptu- 
ous buildings. On that of Vassili Ostroff 
are the immense buildings of the mining 
corps, the barracks of cadets, Academy of 
the Fine Arts, ornamented in front with 
sphinxes brought from Egypt, Academy 
of Sciences, and the Exchange and Custom- 
house. On another rises the gilded spire 
of St. Peter’s, and close by it is the Apte- 
karskoi island on which were laid the first 
foundations of the city. There are also 
others: Petrosky, the delight of Peter; 
Krestovsky, the summer residence of the 
Princess Belosselsky Belozersky; the 
Cammenoi Ostroff, the domain of the Grand 
Duke Michael ; and Yelaguine, belonging 
to the Empress. These are all connected 
with bridges, and are laid out like gardens 
and covered with chateaux and palaces ; 
in summer they are the resort of all the 
refined society of the city. 

The great square of the Admiralty, for 
the extent and magnitude of the buildings 
surrounding it, is probably unequalled by 
any other in the world. A linden walk 
extends around it, and between the Winter 
Palace and the Etat Major stands the col- 
umn of Alexander—a single block of pol- 
ished red granite measuring one hundred 
and fifty-four feet from the base to the 
cap. The Nevsky perspective, which 
branches off from the Admiralty, is the 
Broadway of the capital, and one of the 
grandest avenues in Europe. It is bor- 
dered with handsome houses, fashionable 
stores, palaces, and churches, and gener- 
ally filled with carriages of all descriptions, 
and its broad walks thronged with ladies, 
lackeys, officers in all uniforms, Circassians 
and Cossacks, civilians, Russian merchants 
and serfs—a strange mixture of tongues 
and costumes. 

The history of St. Petersburg, as school- 
books teach, presents a more miraculous 
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example of growth than any of our western 
cities. Peter the Great, like Mammon in 
Milton, led the way, and the huge fabric 
rose “like an exhalation.”” In 1700 he 
wrested from Charles the Twelfth, of Swe- 
den, the province of Ingria, which com- 
prises the low swampy country between 
Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland; 
and, to secure his possession and establish 
a naval dépot, he determined to found a 
city on the islands of the Neva. In 
1703 he laid there in the midst of the 
forest the foundation of a fortress: and 
such was his energy, that though for want 
of implements the immense crowd he had 
collected to the work were obliged to dig 
the soil with their hands and carry it 
away in bags made of their clothing, and 
a pestilence swept off a hundred thousand 
of them, yet the work was finished within 
five months. He then began to build the 
city. At the end of 1703 the capital con- 
sisted of his own house, a small wooden 
building containing two chambers and a 
kitchen, one or two others like it, and the 
miserable hovels of thousands of serfs. In 
1714 three hundred and fifty noble fami 
lies were ordered to establish themselves 
there; the use of stone was for a while 
prohibited in every other city in the em- 
pire, and every ship arriving in the harbor 
was obliged to bring a certain quantity of 
stone, according to her tonnage. Artisans 
and engineers were invited from every 
quarter. In 1724, thirty-two ships arrived 
from various countries. in 1750, the pop- 
ulation was eighty thousand, and in 1840, 
four hundred and fifty thousand. 

The first humble residence of Peter and 
Catherine still stands where it was erected, 
in the dreary morass, now covered with 
stately palaces. The soil of the city is s 
wet and yielding that all foundations ar 
obliged to be laid on piles. The govern- 
ment has officers to see that this is done 
with care, and to inspect the plans of all 
buildings. Brick is generally used for the 
walls. They are usually covered with 
plaster painted in gaudy colors, and fre 
quently ornamented with stucco, which 
makes them very sensitive to the ravages 
of the long winter, and gives employment 
to seventy or eighty thousand serfs who 
come from the interior every summer to 
repaint and repair them. 

Our author glances rapidly over the va 
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rious objects in the capital interesting to 
sight-seers. The Hermitage contains a 
gallery of two thousand pictures, and 
abounds in the best productions of the 
Flemish school. It also possesses the pri- 
yate libraries of Voltaire and many other 
distinguished writers. Within its limits 
are the winter gardens, the scenes of the 
banquets of Catherine. The Imperial Li- 
brary has five hundred thousand volumes 
and manuscripts, most of which are a part 
of the spoils of Poland. The museum of 
the Academy of Sciences has a vast col- 
lection of Japanese, Mongol, and Thibetian 
manuscripts. In the academy of the naval 
cadets there is a large model of the old 
American frigate President, which is annu- 
ally taken apart and rebuilt by the stu- 
dents. There are Imperial lyceums, gym- 
nasiums, universities, schools of law, med- 
icine, pharmacy, schools for the education 
of young ladies the daughters of nobles, 
others for the daughters of officers of rank, 
foundling hospitals that receive six thou- 
sand infants per annum, institutions for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind, etc.—all which de- 
pend on the munificence of the Emperor 
and rich persens who feel disposed to im- 
itate his example. There are two hundred 
churches and chapels in St. Petersburg, 
most of which sustain several golden cupo- 
las, and are within profusely ornamented. 
In the vicinity of the eity are many splen- 
did palaces and residences. Tsarskoe-celo, 
the village of the Czar, is reached in half 
an hour by railroad—the first ever built 
in Russia. An accident by which several 
lives were lost rendered this road soon after 
it went into operation so much dreaded 
that none would venture to travel on it. 
Nothing shocks the Russian people more 
than accidents attended with loss of life: 
when Carter went to St. Petersburg with 
his lions, he was on this account not per- 
mitted to enter the cages. To bring the 
railroad again into use the Emperor was 
obliged to send for the engineer and make 
the first trip with him himself. This pro- 
ceeding at once restored confidence. 

In the vicinity of the capital is the Im- 
perial farming institution, where two hun- 
dred peasants selected from the different 
provinces are instructed in agriculture. It 
has under cultivation a model farm of 
seven hundred acres, and its school has a 
museum of all sorts of farming implements. 











Mr. Maxwell found there an American, 
who could speak only English, and was 
therefore obliged to converse with those 
about him by signs. He was a tall, thin, 
thoughtful looking Yankee, who had 
brought over some contrivances for the 
market. He found the natives reaping 
only with the old sickle, mowing with a 
short scythe having a long handle, and 
ploughing ‘‘in every way but the right 
one.” ‘The advantages of his long straight 
furrows, his light scythe and crooked snath 
and his wonderful cradle were at once per- 
ceived. But his winnowing machine was 
irresistible, and procured him, it was said, 
through the Minister of the Interior, the 
offer of a professorship. Not wishing to 
remain in the country, however, he could 
only be made an honorary member of the 
Imperial Society for the Improvement of 
Agriculture. 

The accounts of the railway to Moscow, 
commenced under the superintendence of 
an American engineer, Mr. George W. 
Whistler, in 1840, have reached us from 
time to time through the newspapers. It 
was completed when Mr. Maxwell was 
there, as far as Colperno, and is to be fin- 
ished in 1849. The contract for the loco- 
motives, cars, wagons and carts, was given 
to Messrs. Harrison and Eastwick of Phil- 
adelphia, and Mr. Winants of Baltimore ; 
and it shows the estimation in which Amer- 
ican workmanship is held that the pro- 
posals of these young mechanics were 
accepted over those of many from England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, 
offering to take the job at lower rates. 
Many other American artisans have been 
employed by the Russian government in 
preference to those of other nations, and it 
began to be reported here that the Emperor 
was particularly partial to our enterpris- 
ing countrymen. Accordingly the Impe- 
rial court soon began to be deluged with 
all sorts of presents. Persons in the far 
west wrote to his Majesty for employment 
in the Army or Navy. The American 
minister received with every arrival pack- 
ages marked, “This side up with care,” to 
be delivered with all haste to the Emperor. 
« There were daguerreotype views, models 
of bridges and floating docks, and plans 
and specifications for building ships and 
steamers. One person was ready to sup- 
ply any demand for excellent clocks; an- 
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other sent a set of mineral teeth as a 
sample of his workmanship ; another sent 
his Majesty a work on the treatment 
of diseases of the spine; another sent 
to each member of the Imperial Family a 
barrel of Newtown pippins; and some 
member of the temperance society, an aw- 
ful looking picture of the human stomach 
diseased by the use of brandy.” The Em- 
peror was obliged to publish a ukase setting 
forth that in future no presents from un- 
known persons would be received. 

Winter at St. Petersburg comes on about 
the middle of September. The days then 
grow dull and gray; the air is keen, and 
clouds of dust fill the streets ; housekeep- 
ers are engaged putting in double windows 
and lining doors with felt; colds prevail ; 
every thing grows gloomy, and all strangers 
who can do so prepare to leave. About 
the first of October the white flag on the 
winter palace announces the presence of 
the Emperor, and the aristocracy then 
move to town. Furs are needed out of 
doors and additional fires within. Fierce 
west winds at this time of the year, with 
whirling flurries of snow, sometimes bring 

up the rater from the Gulf of Finland 
and submerge half the city. In 1824 the 
whole city was covered, and the basement 
of every house and palace under water for 
two days; a great amount of property was 
lost and eight thousand persons perished. 

Towards the latter part of November 
the Neva is covered with solid ice, and 
thronged with sleighs, iceboats, and occa- 
sionally skaters, when the weather is clear. 
The stranger then breakfasts at about ten 
and dines at four, by candlelight. Except 
the play or the opera after ‘dinner there 
is little to relieve the daily monotony. 
The ride on the Nevsky is the chief busi- 
ness out of doors, as this noble street is 
then in its glory, and on fine days from ten 
to two is crowded with the most singular 
assembly in the world. “Every descrip- 
tion of face and figure,” says our traveller, 
“from almost every country in Europe and 
of Asia, all wrapped in furs of the most 
common or the most costly kind, occupy the 
side-walks; while the carriage way is 
completely filled with sleighs, from the 
dashing turnout of the noble to the hum- 
ble sledge of the Finnish woman, who sits 
upon a large block of ice. They all drive 
with great rapidity, and yet an accident 
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seldom occurs; for if any one is injured 
by accident or design, no matter which. 
the horses and equipage causing the i injury 
are instantly seized by the police and con- 
fiscated.” The side-walks are always ke spt 
clean on all the principal streets and quays, 
and covered with gravel. The Emperor 
is often seen on the Nevsky either walking 
or in an old forlorn sleigh, and carriages 
stop and hats fly off before him as though 
he were preceded by a courier 

But these fine days are very few. The 
sun rises at a quarter past nine and sets at 
half past two, and frequently in bad wea. 
ther artificial light is necessary the whole 
day. The mean maximum of cold is 
twenty-two degrees below zero, though 
sometimes it is down to thirty and thirty. 
five. : 

Balls, parties, the theatre, the opera, 
coasting down the artificial ice-hills, are the 
principal winter amusements of the inhab- 
itants. The learned societies meet in Oc 
tober. At the theatres plays are performed 
in German, French and Russian: the 
French is the most fashionable, being pat- 
ronized by the Emperor. Russian plays 
are mostly translations from German and 
English. Schiller and Shakspeare are 
given in Russian, and Hamlet is transform- 
ed into a very diverting character. 
sini and*Donizetti are also given in Russian, 
though the genuiné modern Italian opera 
is the most admired and generally well 
supplied with first rate performers. Ru 
bini, Tamburini, Castellan and Viadot Gar- 
cia were very successful when Mr. Max 
well was there. 

At the balls and parties gaming is con- 
stantly practiced by all classes, and carried 
to the greatest excess—al ways with cards, 
all other species being prohibited. St 
Petersburg can probably furnish the best 
card- players in the world. The game is 
also carried on at the club-houses, of which 
there are several, and the English club, 
originally founded by English merchants, 
but now mostly composed of Russians, is 
celebrated for the immense sums lost and 
won upon its tables. 

The brilliance of the winter festivities 
of the wealthy nobles is said to surpass all 
description. The furniture and decorations 
of their halls are the most costly that Paris 
can furnish. “The guests ascend the 
broad stair-case of Carrara marble, lined 
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with lackeys in powdered periwigs and gay 
liveries, in the style of the old F rench court. 
Apartments with fretted roofs, tesselated 
avements, hung with cloths of gold and 
adorned with furniture i in or molu, mother 
of pearl, and every variety of ornament, 
open one into the other. Ball-room, card- 
room, picture gallery, library, museum, 
conservatory of exotic plants, alcoves with 
fountains and statuary; the tea-room, fra- 
grant with the aroma of the Chinese flower ; 
the quiet parlor, with a carpet and a cosy 
fire blazing upon the hearth: all have their 
visitors, and afford each one the enjoyment 
he prefers.” All is ease and gayety at these 
lordly assemblies, except during the occa- 


sional presence of the Emperor, who has | 
only to signify his intention of paying a | 


visit at a certain time, in order to secure a 
brilliant reception. He passes quickly 
through the rooms, and as he enters each 
the company rise, make a profound obei- 
sance, and stand silently before him. He 
is not obliged to return the salutation by 
a bow, or to motion the ladies to their seats. 
Generally he singles out some one individ- 
ual to whom he speaks a few words, and 
then hurries on to the next apartment. 
No one must address any of the Imperial 
family ; hence the conversation is usually 
limited to a few questions and answers. 
The restraint during their presence is quite 
distressing. 

But the fétes of the nobles are far sur- 
passed by those of the Winter Palace, 
which are given annually on the Emperor’s 
day in December. More than a thousand 
officers and domestics live under the roof 
of this single building, and the suites of 
great halls connecting with those of the 
Hermitage by a gallery are the most ex- 
tensive in the world. Here is the throne 
where the Emperor and Empress, sur- 
rounded by the pomp and the nobility of 
their realm, receive the salutations of the 
representatives of foreign powers, and 
sustain with the ostentatious magnificence 
which is their national characteristic, the 
dignity of their empire. In the evening 
of this day the streets of the city are illu- 
minated, and the ball-room of the palace 
presents a scene rivalling the splendor of 
Belshazzar. The Czar appears in scarlet 
uniform; the Czarina in white satin and 
diamonds. Here are also the Grand Duke 
Alexander, the heir to the throne, the giant 








Orloff, the Emperor’s constant companion, 
the Prince of Georgia, the Hetman of the 
Cossacks, “ the various petty czars of the 
tribes tributary to the empire ; the accom- 
plished Nesselrode, with his weasel face 
and small, gray, peering eyes; the pomp- 
ous Tchernicheff, the minister of war ; the 
Woronzows, the Narichkens, the Demidoffs, 
the Welkouskies and Dolgourouskies ; the 
Potoskis, Lubermerskis, and other great 
Polish nobles who do homage to the Czar ; 
the foreign princes of various degrees ; 
Knights of Malta, and gentlemen of ev ery 
order; painters and poets of reputation, 
and many distinguished characters—all are 
there, and all in the rich costumes of their 
rank aud country.” 

Such fétes are numerous at the palace. 


On the first of January, O. 8., a popular 
| ball is given, at which twenty thousand of 


all classes are present. The day of the 
Empress is also celebrated with great pomp. 
Upon the betrothal or marriage of any 
member of the royal family, for days to- 
gether, fancy balls, and imitations of the 
courts of Constantine and Charlemagne, 
occupy the courtiers, while every citizen is 
obliged to partake in the Imperial joy by 
keeping his house illuminated at his own 
expense for many successive evenings. 
The nobility give every season assembly 
balls in the Salle de la Noblesse, the finest 
ball-room in the world. The first is opened 
by the Emperor and Empress in person, 
and is attended by the elite of the capital. 
At midnight the doors are thrown open to 
all who pay the entrée, and the scene 
changes from a ball to a revel. Masquer- 
ades are frequently given at the opera house, 
which are often attended by the Emperor 
and Grand Dukes, whose presence, how- 
ever, on such occasions is not noticed. At 
these only women appear in disguise. 
Balls and festivals are at their height dur- 
ing carnival, which is the week before Lent, 
and is called maslianitza, or butter week, 
because the eating of meat is prohibited 
and butter used as a substitute. During 
Lent flesh and fow] are strictly prohibited ; 
theatres are closed and balls not permitted. 
The principal amusements of the higher 
classes are concerts and tableaux vivans. 
Itis at this time that the great musical 
performers reap their harvests: Rubini on 
one single occasion, it is said, cleared ten 
thousand dollars above all expenses. Good 
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Friday is observed with the greatest strict- 
ness, like Sunday in a New England vil- 
lage. 

With Easter the gayety of the aristoc- 
racy is resumed. During the whole of 
Easter week the great square of the Ad- 
miralty is occupied with shows, ice-hills, 
and the circus, to amuse the peasantry, who 
require to be treated like children. Great 
bearded fellows ride the flying horses and 
blow squeaking pipes ; and the women, clad 
in sheepskins, take their pleasure in swing- 
ing. They carry in their bosoms a number 
of hard-boiled eggs, colored and marked 
with the cross. Of these whenever they 
meet a friend they present him one, saying, 
“ Christ is risen ;” upon which the friend, 
taking the egg, replies, “He is risen in- 
deed ;” and the two then embrace and kiss 
each other with great affection. The 
equipages of the nobility frequently grace 


this show, and school children are also | 
le . ° ° 
in a short time the winter is over and the 


brought in court carriages to enjoy it. 
About Easter week the ice begins to 
move in the Neva, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that it is three or four days before the 
police who have the superintendence of 
the river will permit passengers to cross. 


This great inconvenience is to be remedied 


The first to cross on the wa- 


by a bridge. 


ter is the governor of the fortress, who | 


brings a goblet of the water to the Em- 
peror. 

Night ceases to exist in St. Petersburg 
about the first of May, and lamps and lan- 
terns are by universal consent laid by for 
another season. 

In May is the annual review of the Im- 
perial guard of eighty thousand chosen 
men, on the Field of Mars. A tent is 
erected for the Empress at which the young 
Dukes Michael and Nicholas stand sentries. 
The Grand Dukes Michael and Alexander 
act as chiefs of division. His Majesty, with 
a brilliant staff, acts as aid-de-camp to the 
Empress, who is supposed to be command- 
er-in-chief on the occasion, and he gives 
the time by the motion of his hand to the 
military band which regulates the move- 
ment of the passing columns. Each pla- 
toon as it comes before the tent exclaims in 
a loud simultaneous utterance the Russian 
word for “my beloved!’ The men are 
perfect in drill and all their accoutrements 
scrupulously bright and clean. They 
number sixty thousand infantry, artillery, 
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ete. and twenty thousand horse, comprising 
cuirassiers, dragoons, Polish lancers, Cos- 
sack troopers, Calmuck light horse, and 
Baskirs armed with bows and yatagans, 
There is also a squadron of five hundred 
Circassian hostages from various conquer- 
ed tribes, who are clad in scarlet, and the 
head and breast covered with chain armor. 
They ride and manage their horses much 
like our Indians. Mr. Maxwell thinks that 
this guard, though so perfect in all their 
appointments, would be found the least 
effective part of the Emperor’s forces in 
actual service, discipline in it being carried 
to excess, and too much sacrificed to show. 

After the review the Emperor leads his 
army into the adjacent country for manceu- 
vres, and the Empress retires to Tsarskoe- 
celo. Great rains fall at this time upon 
the melting snow, and the city becomes al- 
most impassable. Soon after the middle 
of May, however, the sun comes out, and 


earth clothed in green. 

St. Petersburg does not exhibit the 
strongest features of Russian nationality, 
owing to the presence of so large a pro- 
portion of foreigners in its population. 
There are twenty thousand Germans, five 
or six thousand French, several thousand 
Swiss and Italians, and many thousand 
English, Swedes and others. Peter the 
Great encouraged the immigration through 
a desire to reform the manners of his peo- 
ple. With the same view he ordered the 
noblewomen, who had previously lived in 
almost Asiatic seclusion, to appear at court 
and conduct themselves with propriety 
and decorum. “They were absolutely 
forbidden to get drunk at the balls, and the 
gentlemen were to remain sober at the Im- 
perial parties until nine o'clock. It was 
also ordered that the guest should bow to 
the company on coming into or leaving a 
room, and for the violation of this rule the 
delinquent was obliged to drain a large 
bottle of common brandy.” This was the 
rude commencement of a gradually pro- 
gressing refinement, which has brought the 
manners of the court to compare favorably 
with that of anyin Europe. The Emperor, 
notwithstanding the vile stories which are 
constantly circulated about him in his cap- 
ital, is probably as correct in private life as 
any of his cotemporary sovereigns. “He 
is quick and passionate, but sincere and 
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generous. Proud of his position, he is sen- | 
sitive to every attack upon his dignity ; and 
seeking the good opinion of mankind, it is 
his wish and his endeavor to promote the 
glory and the prosperity of the realm. 
He possesses an unusual activity of mind 
and body. He is the first at every fire ; 
morning, noon and night he is engaged in 
the public business brought beneath his 
notice from the different sections of the 
various departments. His labors are Her- 
culean, but his task is greater than a 
Hercules could perform. The Augean sta- 
ble was not a circumstance compared to 
Russia. Many important matters involving 
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so far ennobled as to be permitted to 
drive his carriage and four. Some gain 
it by intrigue, some by money, and others 
by merit. All persons aspire to the low- 
est degree, which confers exemption from 
the knout. It is frequently acquired by 
foreigners, who fill all the menial services 
in the city, so much so that it is said to 
be the general asylum of discharged valets, 
femmes de chambre, decayed actresses, 
and old grisettes from the continent, who 
there obtain high wages and grow ambi- 
tious. Many of the personal nobles en- 
deavor to imitate the magnificence of the 
grand seigneurs, and pinch themselves to 





the safety and happiness of thousands are 
neglected in the multiplicity of details, re- 
lating to forms and ceremonies of no earthly 
consequence in any other than a despotic 
country ; and hence it is that the many 
atrocities committed by unworthy agents, 
and which escape or are concealed from 
notice, are supposed to result from his im- 
mediate authority. But such is not the 
fact. The evils that afflict the people and 
the country, arise not so much from the 
action of the despot as from the nature of 
the despotism.” 

The great and wealthy nobles of the 
capital, though not to be distinguished 
outwardly from the most refined Parisians, 
are very licentious, and lavish their lives 
and fortunes in dissipation, to which the 
policy of the throne is careful to grant 
them every facility. Cash is readily ad- 
vanced on lands, serfs, plate, jewelry, &c., 
and within the last sixty years many great 
estates have, through the medium of banks, 
fallen into the possession of the crown. 

The ladies of the highest Russian so- 


ciety, though vivacious and attractive, | 


soon feel the effects of their French edu- 
cation, and the domestic virtues are little 
regarded. As they grow old they become 
gamesters and gourmands, gross in person, 
masculine and managing. To this general 
remark there are, however, many exem- 
plary exceptions. 

Besides the hereditary nobility, there is 
also an order of personal nobility estab- 
lished to lower their consequence. All 
sorts of people are eligible to the distine- 
tion of Tchinovnick, or man of rank. It 
may be conferred by the Emperor, by 
rank in the army, or promotion in the civil 
service. A merchant of the first guild is 
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the last extreme to give showy entertain- 
| ments; others lodge in the recesses of 
vast and dirty buildings, and live on almost 
nothing, for the privilege of coming out 
occasionally in their uniforms and ribbons. 
Three or four old officers will live in this 
way in a single room, half starved, while 
in public they appear as sharp and _brill- 
iant as new pins. The pay of a major 
in the Russian service is not equal to that 
of a private.in ours ; the colonels are hardly 
better off, except when they speculate on 
the appropriations for their regiment. A 
uniform, or decoration, is looked upon with 
great respect by the common people, and 
gives the wearer great advantages. The 
number of these ofticials is very large, and 
they throng the cafés, drinking and smok- 
ing, every morning after parade. 

After these, and the various civilians 
and foreigners, the soldiers, servants, shop- 
keepers, &c., make up the population. The 
troops always appear well, as they are 
kept clean. The Russian merchant wears 
a great beard, dresses in 4 long blue sur- 
tout and colored sash, and lives in a log- 
house in the suburbs, .The seif in his 
sheepskin lives—where and how he can. 

In summer St. Petersburg is dull and 
dusty, and is deserted by all who can 
afford to leave it. At this time of the 
year the Emperor usually visits some dis- 
tant province or some foreign country. 
In 1843 he went to Berlin, and on his 
return, while he and Orloff made a détour 
from the main road, near Posen, to visit a 
veteran officer, a volley was fired into the 
imperial coach by a party of masked 
horsemen, who, seeing themselves foiled, 
rode away. Since this all his movements 
are attended with the utmost secresy. 


| 
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In company with another American, Mr. 
Maxwell accepted the invitation of a gen- 
tleman holding a high position at the Im- 
perial Court, to accompany him on a 
journey through the interior of the coun- 
try. They accordingly, under the author- 
ity of a special passport, set out for Mos- 
cow, which is now connected with the 
capital by an admirable road, bordered 
with lindens, and spanning rivers and 
water-courses with granite bridges. Sol- 
diers are constantly employed to keep this 
great highway in repair; small black mar- 
ble columns mark the number of versts, 
and stone benches are placed at intervals 
for the convenience of foot passengers. 
The country around St. Petersburg in 
every direction is a complete swamp; to 
the eastward for a hundred miles it is al- 
most an unbroken wilderness. The road 
is bordered by dense woodland with oeca- 
sional small clearings and log houses. 

Twenty hours’ fast riding brings the 
traveller to Novogorod, the most dismal 
town in Russia, where nothing is to be 
seen but ruin and desolation. In the ninth 
century of the Christian era this city was 
the seat of the Slavi, or children of glory, 
and the capital of a powerful state. It 
was the great mart for the commerce of 
the East, and maintained its municipal 
freedom for nearly four hundred years, and 
was rich and populous. In 1478, Ivan, the 
first Czar, conquered it and conveyed its 
stores of wealth to Moscow. Pretending 
soon after to have discovered a conspiracy 
there, he went and established within it 
the tribunal of blood, killing five hundred 
of its inhabitants each day for five weeks. 
At that time its population amounted to 
four hundred thousand. Now it has 
seareely seven thousand ; the old language 
of the Slavi has been displaced by another 
dialect, and the very name of the once pow- 
erful family gives origin to the word slave. 

Near Novogorod is the Volchowa river, 
the outlet of Lake Ilmen, which is econ- 
nected by a series of canals with the Vol- 
ga ; the Volchowa flows into Lake Ladoga, 
whose outlet is the Neva. -These canals 
were made and the rivers rendered naviga- 
ble by Peter the Great, after founding his 
capital, in order to make it the dépot of the 
great trade which he foresaw would thus 
arise between the Baltic and the Caspian. 

Beyond Novyogorod the country econ- 
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tinues dreary and sterile as before. ), 
great road is thronged with caravans 9; 
wagons and droves of cattle proceeding t, 
St. Petersburg, between which and Mos 
cow the trade is very great, and will he 
immensely profitable to the governmen: 
when the railroad is completed. 1), 
country is generally level, and covered 
with forests of pine and fir, with scattered 
villages whieh grow more numerous to. 
wards Moscow. ‘The distance between th 
two cities is five hundred and twenty-tiy, 
miles, and is travelled in three days and , 
half. : 

Moscow is supposed to have been found 
ed in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Inthe same century it was destroy- 
ed by the Tartars; afterwards in the 
seventeenth century by the Poles, and 
again partly so by the French; yet it has 
lost none of its original character, and is 
now more populous and splendid tha 
ever. It covers an immense extent of 
ground, and measures more than twent) 
miles in circumference. The gardens oi 
the palaces and churches, and the public 
squares and open places, occupy a ver 
considerable portion of this area. Many 
of the houses are not above one story hig! 
and they are of every variety of shape and 
color. The streets are broad and very ir- 
regular. It has six hundred churches, 
some of whichvare very large and covered 
with fantastic domes and spires. Fro 
the towers of the Kremlin, which is in th: 
highest part, a view may be had of the 
whole—one of the finest panoramas in t) 
world. The Kremlin is not a_ singi 
building, but an inclosure or fortress oi 
about fifty acres, covered with palaces, 
churches and public buildings, ancient an¢ 
modern—a confused mass of great towers 
and spires. Here is an arsenal, filled wit 
military trophies, and the church of the As 
sumption, where all the Czars before Peter 
are buried. It has an image of the Virgin, 
which was observed to shed tears on the 
occasion of the founding of St. Petersburg 
and the consequent desertion of Moscow 
Peter ordered it taken down, and the tears 
which were found to be oil, wiped from !'s 
eyes; since which time it has never wey" 
again. The church of St. Michael, als 
within the Kremlin, claims with the cathe 
dral of Treves, possession of the identic: 
coat worn by our Saviour. 
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Near the Kremlin is the church of St. 
Basil, “‘ the most grotesque of human mon- 
uments,” of various proportion and every 
color, with tapering spires and turbaned 
domes: within, a labyrinth, without, a rid- 
die, it is the ne plus ultra of conceit. It 
was the fancy of one of the Czars of the 
sixteenth century, and the Italian architect 
who built it had his eyes put out to pre- 
vent his ever designing another like it in 
any other country. 

‘Not far from this is the place where 
Peter superintended and assisted in the 
execution of the soldiers who had opposed 
his innovations. ‘‘Seated upon a throne, 
he witnessed the dying agonies of two 
thousand of the Strelitz, and when tired of 
the rack, he compelled his nobles to com- 

Jete their destruction with the sword. 
With the wine cup in one hand and the 
cimetar in the other, he swallowed twenty 
bumpers and cut off twenty heads in a 
single hour, and as if proud of the achieve- 
ment, he invited the ambassador of Prussia 
to try his skill. Eighty of the guilty jani- 
zaries were subsequently held up by the 
hair before the crowd and decapitated by 
the hand of the infuriated Czar.” 

Moscow presents now no traces of what 
is called the great fire of 1812. ts popula- 
tion appears gay and animated. ‘There 
are fine shops with clerks speaking English 
and French ; cafés, restaurants and salons 
in the Parisian style ; the largest ball room 
and most spacious manege in the world ; 
extensive monasteries and asylums; and, 
lastly, the most populous foundling hospi- 
talin Europe. About nine thousand chil- 
dren are constantly under its care. It has 
farms, chapels, school rooms, dormitories, 
&e., without number; a governor, with 
numerous inferior officials, down to a regi- 
ment of six or eight hundred wet nurses, 
whose ranks are kept always full by 
monthly recruits. Its treasury is a bank 
of loan and deposit, and some idea of the 
activity which prevails in every depart- 
ment, may be formed from the fact that 
from twenty to thirty infants are received 
daily. The parents may or may not be 
known, or give names and visit their chil- 
dren. If fifty dollars are left with a boy, he 
is educated to be an officer in the army ; 
if a girl comes with a silver spoon, she 
will be instructed so that she may be a 
governess. 








The fancy recoils from contemplating 
the causes which could have given rise to 
such a system, and its consequences upon 
society. With the great body of the peo- 
ple of Moscow, there must be an entire 
want of susceptibility to those affections 
which our English poets teach us to en- 
courage as the seat of all that is lovely in 
life ; their souls must live out of doors—in 
the rough highways of existence—not in 
its green and quiet places. A communi- 
tist, or one whose mind takes refuge from 
thought in a system, may, perhaps, read 
and speculate on the advantages of such 
a state of things; but it seems to us that 
a man pays but a poor compliment to his 
mother or his sisters, who can do so with- 
out some little natural shuddering. 

Russia owes her present despotism to the 
policy of Catharine. After the death of 
Peter, the nobles were at first attracted to 
St. Petersburg by the splendors of her court, 
and induced to follow the example of her 
luxury. She confirmed many of their old 
privileges, while she contrived to gain 
more power for herself by artful manage- 
ment. She decreed that deputies of the 
chief men of the empire should be con- 
vened to revise and correct the laws. But 
having convened them, she retained sufti- 
cient power to control their free expres- 
sion of opinion, and to gradually weaken 
their energies till the whole business fell 
to herself and her counsellors, and the 
convention resulted, not in revision, but in 
collecting those decrees which could sup- 
port absolute sway, and rejecting all others. 
Thus what the energy of Peter accom- 
plished in his lifetime, her craft perpetu- 
ated. The ukase, which was contrary to 
the ancicnt institutions of the country, has 
ever since remained the supreme ultimate 
law, and thus the Czar is the only real 
source of power. 

The population of Russia, sixty millions, 
increasing at the rate of a million annually, 
is divided into fifty-three governments, 
which are subdivided into districts. “ Each 
district is represented by a deputy chosen 
by the nobles to sit in the general assem- 
bly of the deputies of the government. 
This general assembly is to guard the local 
interests, to appoint some inferior officers 
of the empire, to petition the Emperor, and 
render him homage for the nghts and 
privileges they enjoy. For every act or 
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decision contrary to the law, this general 
assembly is liable to a fine of one hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

Each government is administered by a 
civil or a military governor, or both, ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. The civil gov- 
ernor has certain specified powers; the 
military acts at discretion, rendering the 
former a mere cipher at his pleasure. Be- 
sides these officers, there is a senate com- 
posed of an unlimited number of senators, 
appointed by the Emperor ; this is divided 
into eleven departments. “In general as- 
sembly it has power to inquire into the con- 
duct of the employees of the government, 
and report to the ministers. These are 
twelve in number, and at the head of the 
various departments of state, from the in- 
terior to that of finance. Each ministry is 
divided into many sections, and every sec- 
tion into many bureaus. There is a bu- 
reau devoted to every description of busi- 
ness, from that of commerce and manufac- 
tures to that on theatres and stables. Be- 
sides the ministers, there is a council of 
the empire, of which the Emperor is 
president, and which is also divided into 
various departments and sections, having 
various powers. Legions of functionaries 
are attached to all these branches of the 
administration. The labor is immense 
from the very nature of the government, 
and is rendered still more so because of the 
inefficiency and the corruption of its 
agents.” 

The present Czar ascended the throne 
in the midst of dangers and oppositions, 
and to secure himself in his imperial 
power, has ever been the chief object of 
his ambition. . All his measures are de- 
voted to resisting innovations. He has the 
largest naval and military force ever seen 
in Bich in time of peace, but Mr. Max- 
well thinks it is a great error with the 
European statesmen and politicians to at- 
tach the importance they do to Russia in 
the balance of power. All that Russia 
desires is to be let alone, and her great 
force of military and police is only designed 
to watch her own subjects, and prevent 
the spread of liberalism among her people. 
Europe has nothing to fear from the armies 
or the diplomacy of Nicholas. His policy 
is to break down the powers of the great 
nobles, and centralize his government by 
propagating the faith of the Greek Church, 
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which teaches that the Czar is the repre 
sentative of divine authority on earth. 

Recent events, the news of which haye 
reached us since Mr. Maxwell’s book ap- 
peared, confirm the justice of these views 
Whether Russia is to remain an anxious 
and watchful spectator of the great drama 
that is opening upon Europe, or is destined 
to repel or be broken up by another in- 
vasion, or in the end to extend her cold 
grasp over a few more provinces, are ques- 
tions that time alone can answer. 

From Moscow our traveller went in a 
talega, or common rough wagon of the 
country, towards the south-east, until he 
entered the province of Vladimir, the cen. 
tre of Weliki or Great Russia, and the 
nucleus of the empire. Here the wood- 
lands almost entirely disappeared, and the 
road was bordered on every side by culii 
vated fields and numerous villages. The 
population in Great Russia increases be- 
yond all former precedent in Europe, and 
thousands and tens of thousands flow from 
it every year toall the borders of the empire 
This is the peculiar national Russian family 
whose traits give character to the whole 
The people have red or yellow 
hair, coarse features, fine teeth, small gray 
eyes, low, narrow foreheads, and badly 
proportioned figures. They are avaricious, 
sensual, capable of great endurance, but 
deficient in elasticity. Wherever they 
spread among the other tribes of the em- 
pire, they are felt as rulers. They are in- 
defatigable, stubborn, firm in the beliet 
that Russia is to be the universal empire, 
and that its government is the only true 
one. It is from this powerful and prolific 
race, increasing, with all its vast emigration, 
at the rate of a million every year, that 
most danger is to be apprehended by civ- 
ilized Europe. 

Besides these there are, in Central 
Russia, forty millions of serfs attached to 
the soil, and bought and sold with it. 
These are in absolute slavery. The valu 
of estates is reckoned more by their num- 
bers than by acres. The serf has gene 
rally the privilege of a house and a cow 
The steward of the estate assigns him his 
daily task, which is not a heavy one, and 
he generally has nearly half his time to 
himself. He can do nothing without per- 


mission, and may be compelled to do 
everything but marry against his inclina- 
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tion. He cannot accuse his master. If he 
dies within three days from the effects of 
flogging, the master is fined; if after that 
time, he is not liable. If any one kills him 
by accident, he must pay the master three 
hundred and eight dollars. Sometimes he 
obtains permission to go into a large town 
and trade, paying his owner a share of his 
profits. Instances have been known where 
serfs thus became rich and offered large 
sums for their freedom. But, in general, 
they are apathetic, and though they ac- 
quire a certain skill in arts and trades with 
great facility, they never exert their full 
strength, and all their work is rude and 
slovenly. Their houses are log huts, 
where, generally, the whole family live in 
one room. In winter they all sleep to- 
gether on the stove, which is built of 
brick and mortar like a baker’s oven, and 
has a broad, flat surface. With this they 
make their favorite vapor bath, which they 
generally indulge in once a week. Pour- 
ing water on the stove, they fill the room 
with hot steam, and then, when streaming 
with perspiration, rush out and roll in the 
snow, or dash pails of cold water over each 
other. This practice is regarded as the 
sovereign preventive of all diseases. 

In all the Russian cities there are public 
baths, frequented by the lower orders. 
The price of admission is about four cents. 
Notwithstanding this salutary custom, the 
people are very uncleanly m their habits. 
Every article of furniture, even in their 
best inns, is so infested that no English- 
man or American can enjoy a tolerable 
degree of comfort, and for the state of 
things in the common cabins and houses 
of the inferior and middle classes, we shall 
refer the reader to Mr. Maxwell. The 
sheepskin is the costume of the country, 
and is worn by both men and women 
almost all the year. It is put on like a 
coat, descends below the knee, and is 
fastened by a girdle. Pieces of cloth 
wrapped around the legs serve for stock- 
ings, and shoes are made of linden bark. 
The neck is always left exposed, and a 
wolfskin cap covers the head and ears. 
The sheepskin is worn with the wool in- 
side, and a single one lasts nearly a life- 
time for daily and nightly wear. Still the 
Russian peasant enjoys more bodily com- 
fort than thousands in England, and far 
more than the Irish cottar. He is al- 
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ways sufficiently protected from cold and 
hunger. 

The cultivation of flax and hemp, and 
the making of canvass, cordage, sheeting, 
table linen and linseed oil, are the chief 
employments and sources of profit in the 
central provinces. Large quantities of 
leather, soap, candles, tallow, glass, paper, 
copper and iron are also annually exported. 
But beyond the coarse fabrics of natural 
productions, few of the arts are much cul- 
tivated. Most of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments owe their existence to the govern- 
ment, and the success of any depends 
very much on the Imperial favor. The 
capital invested in legitimate trade at 
St. Petersburg is less than half that em- 
ployed in the same way at Boston, the 
great nobles being unwilling to invest 
their capital where there is not almost a 
certainty of securing immense returns. 

The manufactures of Moscow produce 
annually 450,000 pieces of calico ; 400,000 
of kataika or nankeen; more than 2,000,000 
of handkerchiefs and other articles, to the 
value in all of more than $6,000,000. 
The other provinces together manufacture 
to nearly that amount. These productions 
are mostly sent to the fair of Nischnei 
Novogorod, and are sold for transporta- 
tion to China or Central Asia. Many 
silk and cotton factories have lately sprung 
up and flourish under a protective system. 
Some German or Englishman is employed 
to direct the works, and is named a genera! 
and permitted to wear the dress of an 
officer of engineers. 

The export trade of the United State: 
to Russia is not of much importance 
Fifty or sixty American ships arrive annu- 
ally at Cronstadt from Boston, New York, 
and New Orleans, and cotton, rice, and 
lead are the principal shipments. Some 
come by way of Rio and the Havana 
with coffee or sugar. American cotton, 
to a large amount, reaches St. Petersburg 
in British bottoms, it being preferred there, 
it is said, after being assorted by the 
Liverpool dealer. A high tariff on Amer- 


ican tobacco prevents its importation to 
a great extent. Large quantities of segars, 
made from American leaf at Antwerp and 
Bremen, are, however, imported, and sell 
for enormous prices. 

None but natives are permitted to en- 
gage in internal trade. Produce is brought 
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to the dépdts on the canals and rivers 
during the fine travelling of winter, and 
floated down with the high water at the 
opening of navigation. But the summer 
is so short that the iron of Siberia and 
the teas of China are three years in their 
transit to the shipboard. The land journey 
requires a year, 

The Emperor shows a disposition to 
encourage trade and manufactures ; and 
very many of his recent acts show a mani- 
fest desire to promote the welfare of his 
people. Thus he has introduced railroads ; 
he has reduced the term of enlistment in 
the army ; prohibited the punishment of 
soldiers without a court martial; granted 
to English suitors in civil suits before 
Russian tribunals the same privileges in 
relation to security for costs, &c., as are 
enjoyed by Russian suitors in British courts, 
«&c. Mr. Maxwell regrets, however, that 
manufactures in Russia are still protected 
by high tariffs, and thinks that the nation 


would advance faster in civilization were | 
her ports and cities thrown open at once | 


to traders of all nations—a course which 
would soon deprive her of her nationality. 


when our traveller left V ladimir for Nisch- 
nei Novogorod, and the villagers were 
enjoying themse lves in the sunshine. 
women were clad in the saraphan,—a 
bright red gown with a yellow border, 
und a row of white buttons down in front. 
Beneath this is a white bodice 


the arms. The bosom is pressed down 
by a broad band, which produces a waist- 
less and heavy appearance, amounting 
almost to deformity. “A red band, resem- 
bling a tiara, or a crescent-shaped bonnet, 

adorned with beads, tinsel or mother- of. 
pearl, is worn upon thie head ; a string of 


gless beads about the neck, and large | 
The | 


drops of brass or silver in the ears. 
hair, plaited in a long tail, falls upon the 
back. 
as red is synonymous with beauty among 


the Russians, the faces of the girls were | 
extracted from | 


heautified with a rouge, 
some vegetable of the country.’ 

The Great Russian peasant is seldom 
happy except when he is drunk. 
he is polite and gay, and a pattern of 
amiability in his household. The 


Russia. 





| the church, 
It was a prasnick, or holiday, (of which | 
the Russian year contains a great many ») 


The | 
|“ God have mercy upon us,” 


fitting 
tightly about the neck and loosely about | 


Red slippers cover the feet, and | 


| in sheep’s clothing.” 
Then | 


first | 


[May, 


evidence he gives of returning sobriety 
is by administering a severe flogging to 
his wife, who receives it as a toke: n of. his 
sincere affection. They have a proverb 
that the husband must beat his wife as he 
would dust his sheepskin : 


“Biou kak choubou, i loublou kak douchou.” 


“T beat you like my schube, I love you like 
my heart.” 


We confess it is not easy to discover the 
connection between these two propositions. 
The Russian maids were formerly mar 
ried at thirteen, but by recent enactments 
this is not permitted till sixteen. A year 
or two of hard work and brutal treatment 
breaks them down. On the death of 


| peasant the priest writes a passport for 


heaven, which is signed by the bishop 
and put in the hand of the dead. After 
the funeral the friends meet to comfort 
each other, and the first toast is, “‘ To the 
happiness of his soul, for he was a good 
fellow, and loved grog.” In every village 
built of brick and painted 
white or yellow, with a green dome 
a belfry tower surmounted with a crescent 
and cross, is a conspicuous object. The 
service is in Slavonian, which few of the 
people understand, but they bow repeaie: 

ly and respond, ‘ Gospodi pompiloui,’— 
which is 
their common ejaculation on any sudden 
occurrence, such as sneezing, and the like. 
The priests have no influence with th 
people. They have no dignity of character, 
and large numbers of them seem to con- 
sider it a part of their vocation to be pub- 
licly drunk on every festival occasion. In 


and 


one respect they differ from ours—they 
| cannot be ordained before they are married, 


a regulation which must tend very much 
to preserve tranquillity among the suscep- 
tible portion of their flocks. They can 
also marry but once, and hence the par- 
son’s wife is usually the happiest woman 
in the parish. The great majority of the 
priesthood are, however, persons of whom 
it may be said more truly than of any 
others in the world, that they are “wolves 
There are many 
sects of dissenters from the established 
church, some of whom profess doctrines 
as extraordinary as Millerism and Mormon 
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ism. The present metropolitan is, how- 
ever, a decided conservative, and has 
shown a disposition to prevent the circula- 
tion of the Bible among the people. 

Our travellers passed on the road com- 
panies of soldiers belonging to regiments 
from the colonies of serfs which cultivate 
the crown lands. They marched in crowds 
without order, singing mournful and mo- 
notonous songs. ‘The system of forming 
these colonies was established to enable 
the Emperor to call out, at any time, an 
immense force above the regular troops. 
The whole available forces of Russia are 
estimated at six hundred thousand men. 
But the troops in the interior of the coun- 
try are in a miserable condition. Captains 
live on their companies, colonels on their 
regiments, generals on their brigades, and 


the whole is only a complicated system of | 


tyranny and peculation. The common 
soldiers in the interior are chiefly employ- 
ed as laborers in making roads and bridges, 
&e. The Russians are not warlike, and 
the serf’s greatest dread is the annual con- 
scription, which levies five out of every 
thousand for the army. The Emperor has 
lately reduced the term of service from 
twenty -two to fifteen years in the guard, 
and from twenty-five to tw enty-two in the 
line. When once enlisted, the serf resigns 
himself to his fate, and vows never to de- 
sert his colors. 
beard after it has been cut off, that St. 


Nicholas may recognize him at the gate of | 


heaven. In each regiment all the money 
or clothes the recruit brings with him, and 
the booty taken, go into a common stock, 
for afund to relieve the sick and wounded. 
The pay of the soldier is about one cent 
per day. 

Crossing the river Oka, the country, 
says Mr. Maxwell, “as we advanced, was 
broken with gentle undulations, and after 
the dead level of the plain appeared quite 
picturesque. The rolling land was cover- 
ed with tall, ripe grain, w rhich, waving and 
nodding i in the breeze, resembled a sea of 
gold. ‘For miles and miles, not a tree or 
hedge was to be seen; all was a broad 
and unbounded field of wheat ; a prospect 
like which we had seen in no other coun- 
try, and compared with which, the grain- 
producing districts of the South, extensive 
and bes autiful as they appear, sink into ut- 
ter insignificance.” 


) 








| Kiakhta. 
He preserves his precious | 


Nischnei Novogorod, or Lower New 
City, the great central mart of Russia, is 
situated at the confluence of the Oka with 
the Volga. Its ordinary population is 


| about nine thousand ; but when Mr. Max- 


well arrived there at the time of the great 
annual fair, nearly two hundred thousand, 
from all nations of Europe and Asia, were 
assembled for the purpose of trade. They 
came from Siberia and the frozen seas; 
from the foot of the Chinese Wall ; from the 
confines of Persia ; from beyond the Indus. 
The scene of the fair is a low flat, lying 
between the two rivers at their immediate 
junction. Upon this are erected streets of 
booths and temporary houses for the ac- 
commodation of the traders, each street 
being devoted to particular varieties of. 
merchandise. Besides Russian productions, 
nearly all articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture were in the market. Indigo, 
drugs, dyewoods, wine, fruit and fine oils 
were in great demand, and sold to large 
amounts. Small quantities of American 
cotton and tobacco were offered. The 
principal article from the East was tea. 
Of this there were more than fifty thousand 
chests of various descriptions, chiefly of 
purer and finer qualities than those which 
reach the European and American mar- 
kets. They are brought overland from 
Among them are the Foutchan- 
skoy, fine green tea with a delicious 
bouquet, which sells at eleven dollars a 
pound. The best black teas sell for seven 


| and eight dollars, the yellow as high as 





| ver 


twenty. 

Articles in bulk, as bales of cotton, flax 
and hemp, barrels of soap, wax and tal- 
low, packages of hogs’ bristles, horses’ 
tails, dried fish, offered at the fair, were 
stored in temporary sheds. There was 
the hardware of England, Germany, and 
Russia ; the tobacco of Turkey and Vir- 
ginia; the cotton of Armenia and the 
Carolinas; the silks of France and Persia. 
From Bucharia were raw and spun cotton, 
and a hundred and fifty thousand pieces 
of a favorite cotton stuff called Bakhta; 
from Arabia perfumes and spices, and 
from Turkey damasks and velvets. The 
supply of furs and peltries from every re- 
gion was very great. The sable, beaver, 
lynx, ermine, the Siberian squirrel and sil- 
and black fox; splendid American 
black bear skins; raccoons and martens 
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from Canada; the fichet from Germany ; 
tiger skins from India; valuable lamb- 
skins of the Kalmucks, and immense piles 
of wolf, horse, and sheep skins, used by 
the peasantry, were in the market. The 
Russians are very expert in the prepara- 
tion of furs, and practice great frauds on 
their Chinese purchasers. The black fox 
is the highest priced fur; a pelisse of this 
costs from five hundred to five thousand 
dollars, according to quality. 

In one quarter were exhibited steel 
work, platina boxes and ornaments of 
brass from Tula; another street was filled 
with embroidered leather and bespangled 
slippers from Kazan ; others with Chinese 
toys and colors; the musks of Thibet; 
carpets of Heran ; silks of Mascara; jewel- 
ry and fancy articles from East and West. 
There were sixty Cashmere shawls valued 
at ninety thousand dollars ; only twenty- 
two were sold. Rubies and turquoises 
trom Turkestan sold to the amount of 





thirty-two thousand dollars. According 


to the Russian official statement, the im- 
ports from Europe and America, sold at | 
this fair six years ago, amounted to three | 


millions of dollars ; those of Asia, to seven | 
and a half millions; and those of home | 
growth or manufacture, to the enormous 
sum of twenty-one millions. This vast 
quantity of Russian products finds its way 
to China, Independent Tartary and Persia. 
Great caravans leave Orenburg and tra- 
verse northern Asia to the frontiers of 
China—frequent the distant fairs of Thibet, 
Yarkand and Bokara; and the religion, 
character, language, strength, &c., of all 
these distant tribes is familiar to the em- 
ployees of a secret department at St. 
Petersburg. Russian influence is rapidly 
extending over the East, and will continue 
to do so, Mr. Maxwell thinks, until ar- 
rested somewhere beyond the Indus, by 
the British bayonet. It is a singular fact 
that though her overland trade with China 
is unrestricted, her vessels are not per- 
mitted to enter Canton. When Krusen- 
stem displayed the Russian flag at Wham- 





him for sailing under false colors. 


since refused admittance to Russian mer- 
chant vessels. 
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with a distinguished official personage, un 
der a seal passport, had great advan- 
tages at Nischnei. The governor called 
upon him and appointed a captain, a ver 
gentlemanly man, who wished to sell him 
some razors, to wait on him during his 
visit. Whenever he went out, a troop of 
mounted Cossacks cleared the way befor 
the carriage of the Amerakanskoi, and even 
the gates of a populous convent were no 
hindrance to his curiosity, The city was 
a perfect Babel, The empire is estimated 
to contain within itself eighty different na- 
tions; most of these were represented, 
besides Swedes and Danes, and others 
from the West. There were also Chinese, 
Greeks, Arnauts, and Albanians from be- 
yond the Black Sea; Servians, Croatians, 
and Wallachians from beyond the Danube: 
Kirghises and Baschirs, from the tribes ot 
hunters and herdsmen beyond the Urals; 
Bucharians, Kalmucks, Turks and Tartars 
The eating houses, teeming with dainties 
for so many palates, were thronged with 
noisy crowds, and rich wines flowed like 
water. Thousands of forlorn women, from 
London streets, and from the Ise of Saj 

pho, had wandered hither, and the saloons 
resounded with the minstrelsy of every 
land. There were singing girls with harps 
from the banks of the Rhine and Danube; 
dark-skinned Muscovites, Gipseys, and 
Tsigani—the far-famed wild Bayaderes 
These last are very beautiful, and many of 
them have intermarried with the noblest 
families in Russia. 

After enjoying the hospitality of the 
governor at his palace, and the society of 
a select company of gentlemen and gentle- 
women, attracted from various parts of 
the world to this famous fair, Mr. Max 
well embarked upon the Volga for th 
city of Kazan. The river is about a mile 
wide and, except in the time of freshets, 
very shallow. Its shores are diversified 
and often picturesque, but, being uncul- 
tivated and without forests, they seem 
bare and desolate. Many clumsy, rudely- 


| carved craft, something resembling Chinese 
poa, the Chinese authorities denounced | 
They 
could not comprehend how he got there | 
from Russia by water, and have ever 


junks, were passed, each one having ab 
image of St. Nicholas fixed conspicuousl) 
to its unwieldy stern. Women with ropes 
around their necks and shoulders were 


| hauling boats against the current, while 
| their husbands remained sleeping or sing 
Mr. Maxwell, travelling in company | 


ing on board, 
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On the morning of the fourth day of | 
the voyage, a broad bend in the river | 
exposed to view the domes and minarets 
of the Tartar capital. On landing, the 
travellers took a drosky and drove for a 
mile to the city gates. After the pass- 
ports were examined they passed in over 
smooth wooden pavements, and through 
handsome streets, lined with palaces, 
churches, convents, and fine dwellings, to 
the club-house of the nobles, hotels being 


| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 





an improvement that has not yet reached 
that quarter of the globe. Here the party 
was hospitably lodged and remained for 
several days, extending their acquaintance 
with the inhabitants. The Tartars are a 
fine looking, athletic race. They are in- 
telligent and apparently good-humored. 
Their dress is the turban, embroidered 
vest, loose trowsers, and yellow boots. 
They are said to be the most industrious 
of the Emperor’s subjects. They seclude 
their women and practice polygamy, yet 
Mr. Maxwell says that a Christian stranger 
whose respectability entitles him to atten- 
tion will be invited to enter their houses, 


will see the wife or wives, and will, per- | 


haps, be surprised to witness so much 
domestic happiness and such a degree of 
social and moral refinement. The fine 
city of Kazan is the resort of the gentry 
of Eastern Russia during the winter 
months, but during the heat of summer 
is almost deserted. 
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While Mr. Maxwell’s party was there, 
a great fire broke out which destroyed 
most of the principal buildings and drove 
the greater part of its population into the 
streets. It raged with the utmost fierce- 
ness for several days, and crowds of women 
and children were flying unprotected in 
every direction, among them hundreds of 
noble ladies; so that “never before had 
Christian men so good an opportunity for 
catching a Tartar,” and from the impres- 
sion we get of their singular personal 
beauty, it is rather to be regretted that 


| they did not catch a few dozen for trans- 


planting on the banks of the Hudson. 

The fire was still raging when the party 
set out on their return to Nischnei. From 
Nischnei, which was almost deserted, they 
returned to Moscow, and from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg. From St. Petersburg 
Mr. Maxwell took stage, about the middle 
of November, to Kovno, thence through 
Warsaw and Cracow to Vienna, where he 
takes leave of the reader. 

The concluding portions of the volume 
are nfo less interesting than those parts we 
have glanced at, but as they are more 


| personally descriptive, and as our sketch 
already exceeds its proposed limits, we 
/must pass them by with a general com- 
| mendation, and a word of thanks to the 
| author for his having presented the public 
with an agreeable and instructive book of 


‘ travels, 


G. W. P. 
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We can never forget the ardor of our 
early attachment for Charles Lamb. 
young admiration, however, we are ob- | 
liged to confess, has been, in a measure, 
outlived. We cannot, indeed, cease to feel 
a lively sympathy for one whose heart 
was so accessible to all gentle and humane 
impressions, and who ever bestowed so 
good-natured a regard upon all who bore 
the image of men. Nor is the mem- 
ory of the dead lightly to be disturbed. 
Death removes its victims to a sanctuary 
where no profane step should be allowed 
to approach, where malice, and envy, and 
personal prejudice have no leave to intrude. 
Yet, to “‘ speak only good of the dead” is 
a principle as absurd in itself, as it is (of 
course) incompatible with any truthful 
biography, history, or criticism. The 
historian ought to be impartial—equally 
ready to see “and narrate the evil and the 
In no other way are the true ends 
False, one-sided 
They 


good. 
of history attainable. 
chronicles fall by their own weight. 
carry with them the proof of their own | 


worthlessness. Subtract from human 
nature its depravity, and human nature 
itself at once disowns the picture. Take 
away all inherent goodness, and the falsity 
is equally manifest. Man, in the discipline 
and development ordained him in this life, 


is not advanced by the example of a per- | 


fect ideal alone. In his great struggles 

with evil, it is not without its use that he 
witnesses the imperfect and varying com- 
bat of his brother, both when he over- 
comes and when he is overcome. Facts 
are never unimportant, and (in their pro- 
per place) can never be neglected but with 
peril. We are by no means insensible to 
that delicacy of feeling which would prompt 
a son to pass as lightly as possible over 


the errors of a father, or to leave them | 
altogether in silence; but not the less on | 
this account does it seem to us unwise and | 


highly culpable to write on the tombstone | 





* The Works of Charles Lamb, to which oe prefixed his Letters, and a Sketch of his Life 
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Noon Tatrourp, one of his executors. 


That | 


| of one who allowed his passions and ap pe- 
tites to destroy him, an unqualified e ulogy. 

| Men, in this world, must and will be he id 
responsible to society for their treatment 
of others and of themselves. The dead, 
who live no longer in influence, may well 
be spared the recital of their follies and 
crimes ; but he whose memory remains, and 
whose vital energies are still exerted in the 
world of living men, through the works he 
has left behind, is no more exempt from a 
rigid scrutiny and from an impartial record 
of his character, than if he were really 
alive. Truth requires that there be no 
shrinking from the consequences of unde- 
niable facts. 

If this is the case in matters pertaining 
to biography, still more evidently is it 
true that the works of the dead are open 
to free and fair investigation, and that no 
one is culpable for speaking unreservedly 
of the literary defects and of the critical 
| transgressions of one who has, in many 
respects, strong claims upon our reverence 
and affection. If by asserting that no 
criticism of Shakspeare not eminently 
_ reverential ought now te be written, C ole- 
ridge means to imply that no critic of the 
great dramatist should be allowed to sex 
and to portray his errors and imperfections, 
we must be permitted to dissent entirely 
from that proposition. He is no com- 
petent critic, we believe, who writes of his 
subject solely as an enthusiastic disciple, 
or as an unqualified admirer. 

The temptation to disregard all these 
considerations is in no case stronger, we 
suspect, than in speaking of such men as 
Goldsmith, and Robert Burns, and Charles 
Lamb. Men of this character are always 
general favorites, and there is a liability 
in any direction rather than that of too 
harsh a judgment. The mass of readers 
are slow to discriminate, in the same 
character, the elements which are good 
from thoes which are evil; and accord- 
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ingly they praise or blame, for the most 
part, accordingly as the qualities to them 
most easily discernible, impress their minds 
favorably or otherwise, and their admira- 
tion or their censure is mostly in unquali- 
fied terms. But to one who aspires to 
explore the mysteries of human character 


and habit, and to trace some of the hidden | 


fountains of existence—who has a fixed 
idea of an eternal right and an eternal 
wrong, and who is able to detect the 
presence of each in the conduct and among 
the deeds of men—something more seems 
desirable. The admirers of Lamb cannot, 
we are sure, exceed us in hearty love of 
all that is truly worthy in his writings ; 
and how can they be less influenced than 
we by any prejudice or malice? And if 
we speak plainly on what we deem certain 
fundamental defects in his mental consti- 
tution, we shall endeavor to speak as 
plainly of what seems truly deserving of 
praise. 

Charles Lamb was born in London, 
February 18th, 1775. His early condi- 
tion was humble, and from his childhood 


up, he was accustomed to a “subordina- | 


tion,” amounting almost to servility, for 
which our republican pride feels no great 
sympathy, and by which an important 
influence was exerted in the development 


of his character. His father seems to 
have been in the employ of a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, in a capacity some- 
what between that of steward and servant. 
It was here that Lamb passed the first 
seven years of his life. 
were spent in a charity school, named 
Christ’s Hospital. Here his previous 
habits of implicit deference and veneration 
for whatever was established and for 
whomsoever was ostensibly his superior, 
was confirmed and strengthened by the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 


Of a physical constitution naturally feeble, | 


he took searcely any part in the vigorous 


sports of boyhood, and always preferred | 


a solitary ramble to the company of his 
more lively and stirring schoolfellows. 


His gentle deportment, however, secured | 


him the kindness—if not the highest re- 
spect—of all. During all these years, his 
thoughts were mainly shut up within him- 
self. He found little sympathy with those 
about him, and seems not to have very 
earnestly sought it. His brother and sister 





The next seven | 
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were, the one twelve, the other ten years, 
older than himself. The age of his parents 
was such as to render their society widely 
removed from that which was craved by 
the child and the boy. Left to his own 
solitary meditations, his boyish dreams— 
compounded of much that was wild and 
extravagant, never looking into the fu- 
ture, but always lingering among the 
ruins of the past—gained a power over 
him, which not even the severe actual ex- 
perience of subsequent years could entirely 
counteract. 

At fourteen, Lamb saw his school com- 
panions departing to the university, and 
found himself obliged, with many bitter 
regrets, to relinquish the studies in which 
there had been so much relief from his 
loneliness—so much solid pleasure. But, 
unlike so many others in a similar condi- 
tion, he did not give way to any repinings, 
or indulge in any useless denunciations of 
the existing order. He submitted to what 
was inevitable, and seems never to have 
imagined but that everything was just as 
it ought to be. We have said that his 
dreams were all of the past. His imagi- 
nation delighted to revel among the mys- 
terious and venerable works of antiquity : 
he saw no millennial days in the future. 
Childhood, boyhood, youth, are seasons 
during which the growing mind is nurtured 
upon visions of beauty, and splendor, and 
awe. All minds pass alike through this 
ardent and versatile state; but dreams 
come not alike to al]. In our own day, 
how large is the number who, still feeding 
upon the visionary “elements” of their 
childhood, have an eye only for the future ; 
who see no good in the past, or in the 
present, but only injustice and wrong ; 
and who, so far from a noble-minded 
content with a state of things, however 
unsatisfactory, nevertheless inevitable, are 
forever contriving some new reform, brood- 
ing over some new system, developing 
some new principle of social science, which 
is to work a revolution in human affairs, 
and banish evil entirely from the world! 
To see only good in the past, and to shrink 
with dread from everything new, may be 
a vicious extreme, but the opposite is 
certainly quite as dangerous—and while 
it makes a man in future vision inexpressi- 
bly happy, it inevitably makes him, in 
present reality, inexpressibly miserable. 
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On leaving school, Lamb was for a 
while employed as an inferior clerk in an 
office of the South Sea Company, but, at 
the age of seventeen, received an appoint- 
ment in the accountant’s department of 
the East India House, in which station he 
remained until he was fifty years old, when 
he retired with a liberal pension from his 
employers. He died at Edmonton, near 
the close of the year 1734, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. 

Such was the outward condition of the 
author of the celebrated “Essays of Elia.” 
The gradual development of his literary 
powers, and the methods by which, in the 
midst of so many hindrances, he won his 
way to an honorable and extensive literary 
reputation, are topics on which, interesting 
as they are, it is not our purpose at pres- 
ent to dwell. Of the friends of his early 
days, (particularly Coleridge,) and of their 
influence in arousing and urging him for- 
ward in a literary career, nothing after all 
can be predicated with any certainty, which 
is not more or less true of the similar en- 
couraging spirits that have beckoned on 
all the less independent sons of genius and 
misfortune. Lamb was at first, as we have 
seen, almost entirely without sympathy. 
Among his school-fellows who had re- 
moved to the University at Cambridge, he 
remembered Coleridge, and was still occa- 
sionally admitted to fellowship with him. 
He became enamored of the conversation 
of the more advanced scholar, and, though 
sympathizing not at all with his mystical 
tendencies, and standing entirely aloof 
from the visions of a Susquehanna pantis- 
ocracy, with which the heads of other 
members of that little group were turned, 
he found in him, nevertheless, many im- 
pulses and tastes in common, and the first 
approach (distant as they indeed always 
remained) to a true fellow-feeling. 

Allowing something for what seems to 
have been a temporary mood of despond- 
ency, the following extract of a letter, 
written to Coleridge shortly after his mar- 
riage and removal to Bristol, probably 
gives a tolerably accurate view of Lamb's 
condition at this time:—‘“ You are the 
only correspondent, and, I might add, the 
only friend I have in the world. I go no- 
where, and have no acquaintance. Slow 
of speech and reserved of manners, no one 
seeks or cares for my society, and I am 
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left alone. Coleridge, I devoutly wish 
that fortune, which has made sport with 
you so long, may play one prank more, 
throw you into London, or some spot near 
it, and there snugify you for life. "Tis a 
selfish but natural wish for me, cast on 
life’s plain friendless.” 

Lamb, at this time, was twenty-one. In 
the following year were published his few 
little poems, in the same volume with thos« 
of Coleridge and Lloyd. In the next year 
he published “ Rosamund Gray,” a short 
story, full of a kind of quiet tenderness and 
melancholy, such as seems to have been the 
prevailing mood of his mind at this period. 
Near the close of the year 1799, (being 
then in his twenty-fifth year,) he com 
pleted his tragedy of “John Woodvil.” 
This he eagerly desired to see represented 
on the stage, but being denied this gratifi 
cation, he consoled himself by publishing it, a 
year or two after. Like his preceding works, 
however, it received no very gentle treat- 
ment from the critics, nor much favor with 
the public. His next effort, aside from oc 
casional newspaper articles, was a farce, 
entitled “ Mr. H »”’ which was accept- 
ed at Drury Lane, in 1806, and once 
acted—nearly through. Some unimpor 
tant efforts intervene between this and th« 
first essay of “ Elia,” in the London Maga 
zine, about fifteen years later. Lamb was 
now forty-five years old, and in these es- 
says (mainly written during the five years 
following) his genius appears in its true 
character, and, for the first time, fitly and 
naturally exhibited. All his writings that 
precede these seem rather as an exercise 
and discipline of the genial power that was 
struggling within him, and, with perhaps 
two or three exceptions among his occa- 
sional poems, would hardly have been no- 
ticed at all at this day, but for the relative 
importance given them by their connection 
with the Essays. 

We have already remarked, elsewhere,* 
that “nothing more appropriately char- 
acterizes the poets of the days of Words- 
worth and Shelley, than a stubborn per- 
sistency in thrusting upon the world their 
own individual peculiarities and exper- 
ences.” Lamb belongs to this era, and 
partakes of its spirit. He seems to have 
been incapable of stepping beyond th 





* See American Review, vol. vi. p. 506. 
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sphere of his own personality—of entering 


into the reality of another condition of life, | 


or of catching the spirit of a character very 
much different from his own. He sought 
in vain to sink himself in the mass of hu- 
manity, and temporarily to rise, like a 
true dramatist, clothed in whatever indi- 
vidual shape he would. The author him- 
self seems not to have been unconscious of 
this fact, as is plainly betrayed by the 
pains he has taken to fortify himself on 
this vulnerable point. 


“Tam at liberty to confess,” he says, in his 
Preface to the collected “Essays of Elia,” 
“that much which I have heard objected to my 
late friend’s writings was well founded... . . 
Egotistical they have been pronounced by some 
i did not know that what he tells us, as of 
himself, was often true only (historically) of 
another; as in a former essay, (to save many 
instances,) where, under the first person, (his 
favorite figure,) he shadows forth the forlorn 
estate of a country-boy placed at a London 
school, far from his friends and connections— 
in direct opposition to his own early history. 
If it be egotism to imply and twine with his 
own identity the griefs and affections of an- 
other—making himself many, or reducing 
many unto himself—then is the skillful novel- 
ist, who all along brings in his hero or heroine, 
speaking of themselves, the greatest egotist of 
all; who yet has never, therefore, been accused 
of that narrowness. And how shall the in- 
tenser dramatist escape being faulty, who, 
doubtless, under cover of passion uttered by 
another, oftentimes gives blameless vent to his 
most inward feelings, and expresses his own 
story modestly ?” 


Whatever logic there muy be in this de- 
fence of Elia, is solely of that species de- 
nominated petitio principii. The fact that 
the material of these essays, in the au- 
thor’s own view, mainly consists of his 
own personal experiences, is more than 
implied in what we have quoted. It is the 
drift of his argument, indeed, that all de- 
lineators of human character and all nar- 
rators of adventure and experience, spin 
entirely from the accumulated stores of 
their own individual being ; that genuine 
characterization consists in diversely or- 
ganizing whatever their memory retains of 
personal good or ill fortune, and of imme- 
diate observation, and in conferring upon 
such organization “a local habitation and 
a name ;” and that, therefore, since Elia 
has done this, just as all other writers 


| have done, he is entirely free from the 
charge of egotism. Whatever influence 
| such a defence may have upon the minds 
| of Lamb’s unqualified admirers, with us it 
by no means obviates the charge we have 
brought against him and the class of 
writers to which he belonged, not only as 
being contemporary with them, but as in 
part fostered by them, and partaking 
largely of this same general characteristic. 
Nor is this a topic which we feel at liberty 
lightly to dismiss—bearing so directly and 
importantly as it seems to us to do, upon 
the whole literature of that somewhat re- 
markable period ; an era ushered in by the 
hot-bed stimulus of a Parisian revolution, 
and expiring only in the repose of the 
conqueror in a lonely, island grave. 

It is, indeed, a very superficial notion 
that the constant use of “the first per- 
son,” however objectionable in other re- 
spects, affords any sufficient ground, con- 
sidered by itself, for the charge of ego- 
tism ; and the “‘ friend,” from whose defence 
of Elia we have already quoted, could 
hardly have attached so much importance 
to his extenuation of this fault as his 
words would seem toimply. The accusa- 
tion is made upon principles that have a 
bearing widely different, and more essen- 
tial than a form of expression which only 
a very natural circumlocution might elimi- 
nate entirely, and yet leave the spirit and 
character of the writing unchanged. The 
true point at issue is not at all touched, 
until reference is made—in rather a singu- 
lar manner, we think—to the example of 
the novelist and the dramatist. The ques- 
tion plainly put amounts very nearly to 
this: Does the genuine poet or writer of 
fiction see all his characters through him- 
self, and all his incidents through his own 
experience—“ making himself many, or 
reducing many to himself ’’—“ under cover 
of passion uttered by another, giving vent 
to his most inward feelings” —telling “his 
own story modestly ?”—or does he, in 
some proper sense of the word, create ? 

Of course, we are now contemplating 
the rule, and not the exception: yet the 
rule, clearly enough established on other 
grounds, is, for our present purpose, suffi- 
ciently proved by the exception. All the 
world admires the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. That he stands at the head of the 
class of novelists, few will deny. His ro- 
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mances have been subjected to a rigid 
examination in many lands; they have 
found their way to the hearts of all read- 
ers. We deem it safe, in such a case, to 
accept the universal verdict of criticism on 
certain leading points regarding these 
writings; and certain we are, that, in so 
far at least as regards the particulars now 
especially to be considered, there can be 
no difference of opinion. Scott, amidst 
the large and varied group of characters 
to which he has introduced us, (scarcely 
one of which is untrue to nature, or has 
not its real prototype among living men— 
whatever may be said of their originality,) 
is generally understood to have drawn two 
or three characters from certain circum- 
stances of his own condition, and to have 
woven the events of one or two stories 
from the incidents of his own life. The 
early years and the education of Waverley 
are admitted to have been taken from the 
author’s personal experience ; but here all 
the personality ends, and scarcely a resem- 


blance, even, remains in all that follows | 


the first few chapters. In the “ Red 
Gauntlet” we find another and still more 
noteworthy instance of the same person- 
ality. Here the author again is admitted 
(under the “ modesty” of various dis- 
guises) to have expressed “ his own story,” 
and to have “ given vent” to some of his 
‘‘most inward feelings.” Now, it is a 
consideration which we can well afford to 
omit entirely, that these same introduc- 
tory chapters of Waverley—which are 
written strictly according to the method 
laid down and defended by the “friend” of 
Elia—have been universally esteemed 
among the least readable parts of the book 
in which they occur; and that the story 
of “Red Gauntlet’ was one of the least 
successful of all the author’s romances. It 
was not, however, for the sake of showing 
that a work so written will almost inevita- 
bly prove a failure, (which we believe to 
be the fact,) that we adduced the example 
of this novelist. We call attention to the 
absurdity of pointing out two or three 
instances in a score of novels, and in the 
midst of a hundred distinct and natural 
fictitious characters—as the world have 
done—-for examples of a personality, 
which, if the theory of Lamb be correct, is 
inseparable from every such composition, 
and which, instead of being pointed out as 


| 








| they been called by fictitious names ; 


exceptions, would have passed altogethe: 
unquestioned under the universal rule. 

What female relative of Sir Walte; 
Scott was the prototype of Flora Mclvor? 
Who thé Bridget of Elia is, we know ; bu: 
what sister of the novelist sat for the pic 
ture of Rose Bradwardine, or Die Vernon 
or Jeannie Deans, or the “ Maid of tlh, 
Mist?” The originals of the Inner Tem 
ple and Christ’s Hospital would have been 
plainly enough recognized, doubtless, had 
but 
when did the author of Waverley dwell in 
the Castle of Tillietudlem, and how far was 
he personally familiar with Kenilworth 
Castle and the Court of King James’ 
Where did he learn the manners he has 
depicted in Ivanhoe, and when was hi 
ever present at a tournament! What did 
Sir Walter know, personally, of Bailli 
Nicol Jarvie, and Dugald Dulgetty, and 
Donald Bean Lean, and Balfour of Bur 
ley? We assert, without fear of con 
tradiction, that both characters and in 
cidents, from the first to the last of 
these celebrated novels, have an individ- 
uality—with only slight exceptions—as 
distinct from the character and fortunes of 
the author, as the characters and incidents 
of a veritable history are distinct from each 
other. 

And equally true is this principle, as it 
respects every genuine work of fiction, 
whether in prose or in verse. Who, among 
all the characters of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
is the representative of the blind bard him- 
self? Who has detected, “ under cover’ 
of any “disguise,” the ‘ most inward 
feelings” of the real Homer? Why have 
two or three personal allusions in Paradis: 
Lost been so carefully noted, and set dow: 
among the faults of John Milton? And 
when did he have personal experience of 
the ‘‘ most inward feelings” “ given vent” 
through the lips of the “lost archangel ?” 

Even more evident, perhaps, is the ab- 
surdity of the allusion to the dramatist. So 
manifest and universally understood are the 
laws which exclude every appearance 0! 
personal feeling from the drama, and which 
deny the epithet dramatic to any dialogu 
in which the author’s self is a character, 
(and how much more when he “ makes him- 
self many” !). that we forbear any illustra- 
tion of the subject. A more unhappy refer- 
ence could not have been made, if meant 
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to be understood as in earnest; but if 


only intended as a jest, as we feel inclined | 


to believe, it certainly amounts to a very 
ingenious and unextenuating confession of 
the charge which it ostensibly refutes. 
How far this firs!-personality, (which, be 
it observed, is manifested in no slight de- 


an author sets at defiance all the acknowi- 
edged rules and modes of expression, and, 


almost entirely lost. Out of the imme- 
diate circle about him, composed of his 
brother, his sister, and a score or two of 
friends, he knew little of men. In litera- 
ture, even, he had no strong sympathies 


| beyond a limited round of writers. His chief 
| favorites were the dramatists, and such 
gree in that species of bravado by which | 


boasting a heroic originality, indulges in a | 
style that tasks Christian forbearance to | 


the utmost to endure,) how far this ego- 
tism may be the fundamental vice of 


Wordsworth, and Byron, of Hazlitt, and | 


Godwin, and Shelley, and Hunt, and 


others, their contemporaries, we leave the | 


judicious reader to decide for himself. 
the writings of Charles Lamb, we find 


In | 


only the individual—confined to a narrow | 


sphere—bounded in his contemplations 
within the limits of common sympathy, 


every-day fortune, and humble experience. | 


He seems never to have had the faintest 
yearning after anything better than was 
afforded by the immediate circle that sur- 


rounded him—the immediate society and | 


the actual stage of civilization and improve- 
ment in which his lot had been primarily 
cast. In his earlier days, indeed, we find 
some traces of a strong religious aspira- 
tion; such as, we believe, has always 
more or less characterized every truly 
great and genial spirit. But time scat- 
tered 
maturer years found him apparently in- 
different, and without genuine spiritual 
hopes. 
with all healthy minds to grow more 
religious as they advance in life, and 
to become more and more attracted to 
things “unseen and eternal,” as the sor- 
rows and calamities of this sublunary exist- 
ence calm the passions, and sober the 
heart to the realities of man’s immortal 
being: as the change and illusion, that 
mock him perpetually here, lead the disap- 
pointed mortal to long for the everlastingly 
true and immutable. But ZLamb’s reli- 
gious sympathies, his heavenly yearnings, 
were mainly confined to his youthful days. 

In his general sympathies, there was 
little expansiveness: there was, at most, 
but a riomentary elasticity. Out of the 
city—out of the particular quarter of Lon- 
don in which his days were passed, he was 


quaint and melancholy authors as Burton, 
Sir T. Brown, and old Francis Quarles. 
The necessities of his outward lot—the 
severe lesson of subordination he so faith- 
fully learned and practiced from his youth 
up—the character of his literary associ- 
ates—all contributed to fix the boundary 
of his mind within limits to which Nature 
herself seems to have but half intended to 
confine him. 

Literature as an amusement—notwith- 
standing the sage words and “advice ” of 
Coleridge on this subject—by no means 
suffices one whom destiny has ordained for 
a man of letters. To sustain two distinct 
characters in the drama of actual life, is 
as impossible as it is undesirable. The 
anointed poet can by no means devote his 
days to the drudgery of business, and his 
nights to the enchantments of song. Tal- 


| fourd. the author of Ion, and Talfourd, the 


serjeant at law, seem to us totally incon- 
gruous ; nay, both characters must neces- 
sarily be partial and imperfect, and, in some 
good measure, failures. That Lamb, the 


| “man of figures,” could not, from the na- 





, evident to admit of any argument. 
It is, perhaps, the natural course 


| ture of the case, rise to a very exalted 


these emotions and impulses, and | position in belles lettres, without casting 


off his original profession, seems to us too 
It re- 
quires the whole man—the whole soul, 
might, mind, and strength—to fill up the 
measure of mediocrity, even, and much 
more evidently, of greatness, in any high 
calling. In judging the literary character 
of Lamb, therefore, justice compels us to 
judge him for what he is, and not for what 
some too partial admirers have held him 
up to our view. 

The boyish admiration we have already 
confessed for this writer, was not, we 
are prone to think, a mistaken feeling. 
The characteristics which then won our 
attachment we now discover as plainly, 
and appreciate, perhaps, as fully, as in 
other days. To speak of these qualities 
delights us, after all, quite as much as to 
point out the limitations and short-comings 
to which we have alluded, and which, in the 
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more youthful days we have mentioned, 
we lacked the discrimination to detect. 
We love Charles Lamb—and this is main- 
ly true, we suppose, of all his readers— 
for the affectionateness of his disposi- 
tion and the kindliness of his heart; and 
more than all, for his genuine, inimitable 
humor. ‘These are qualities which will 
never lack admirers. Though in some 
measure it may be true that these quali- 
ties best appear in the living man, and 
cannot be fully represented in the writ- 
ten work—and though, undoubtedly, one 
evening spent with Lamb, in his best 
mood, were quite as delightful as any es- 
say of ‘“Elia,”—yet it is certainly not 
impossible to embody these characteristics 
in a literature that shall be truly agreeable, 
and deserving of a high rank. And we 
take pleasure in saying to the praise of 
Lamb, that he seems to us to have com- 
bined these elements after a manner hither- 
to unknown in any literature. Our read- 
ers may think we have spoken some- 
what too strongly of the personality of 
these writings. But never, perhaps, was 
there a writer in whom the quality in ques- 
tion appears with so little to offend, and 
from whose personal musings we rise with 
so little dishke at what is usually so un- 
pleasant, and oftentimes disgusting. It is 
a fault so inherent in a literature of this 
kind—and which we have affirmed to pos- 
sess distinct marks of originality—a litera- 
ture which must necessarily exhibit the 
author in his own living peculiarities—that 
we are willing, for the time, to forget the 
evil, for the sake of the real good of which 
it is the ground. It is the man, Charles 
Lamb, that from first to last we love ; and 
analyze our impressions of his writings as 
closely as we will, we shall probably find 
this to be the grand object and the final 
end of all our attachment. Hence it is 
that we so often suspect ourselves of a 
greater fondness for the letters so properly 
collected (and perhaps not without an in- 
sight of their significance in this very par- 
ticular) by Serjeant Talfourd, than for the 
more finished productions on which his 
reputation in the literary world had hither- 
to stood. Almost imperceptibly to our- 
selves, we are all the while interesting 
ourselves in the man, and longing to get 
nearer and nearer to the real object of our 
devotion. More or less, the same may be 











true of others, but in no case besides (as 
we are aware) is the author at once so 
constantly present to our minds, and his 
presence so freely and cordially welcomed 

In Lamb, the predominant quality of 
mind seems to have been affection. Strong, 
turbulent passions he had none. To what. 
ever habit and education had consecrated 
in his mind, he clung with an inextinguish. 
able fondness. The Inner Temple, where 
his childhood was passed—its courts, its 
fountains, the grave and venerable char. 
acters he was there wont to see and to 
converse with ; Christ’s Hospital, the scene 
of his school-days ; the favorite haunts of 
his school-boy leisure; all the little inci- 
dents and events which he saw and inter- 
preted with childhood’s eyes ; the customs 
grown obsolete, and the buildings trans 
formed or gone to decay, which in earlier 
days had been centres of business and ex- 
citement ; the older friends who had ¢a 
ressed the child; and the relations on 
whom he had accustomed himself to rel; 
with an unsuspecting confidence ; were the 
first, foremost, ever present objects of his 
attachment. He judged everything (we 
might almost literally say) according to his 
simple likes and dislikes; he measured 
everything according to an immediate at- 
traction or repulsion, rather than by a de 
liberate exercise of his understanding 
We have sometimes thought, (and we be 
live not without reason,) that a violation of 
sentiment was with him paramount to a 
violation of justice; that a transgression 
against his own peculiar taste, was more 
heinous than a transgression against con- 
science. He complained of the “Decay 
of Beggars in the Metropolis,” for instance, 
from considerations that addressed them. 
selves solely to his affection, through the 
cherished remembrances of childhood. 
Whatever innovated upon these last, was 
condemned to unqualified censure. He 
lived in his habits and affections, and an 
assault upon these was, therefore, to him, 
a capital injury. 

That there was an almost entire absence 
of passion in his constitution, we have 
already remarked. We do, indeed, read 
that he was once, for a few weeks, in love 
with a fair Quakeress, to whom he neither 
had spoken, nor did ever speak, an audible 
word. “Elia” alludes occasionally to 4 
certain “ Alice W. .’ who, if not th 
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same, seems to have been a love of very 
similar character. The “love” for this 
Quakeress in a short time becomes so 
perfectly extinct that he avows himself 
ashamed to have been guilty of such folly— 
declares himself forever wedded to the 
fortunes of his sister, and settles down 
with her, without, apparently, another 
thought of “love;” for, marriage, even 
in those few weeks whose folly he so 
much deplores, seems not to have once oc- 
curred to his mind. And when the pretty 
Quakeress dies, witness the manner in 
which the poet lover expresses his grief! 
Beautiful—touching beyond description— 
this best of Lamb’s poems truly is; yet 
how clearly does it prove that such a mind 
never did, in any accepted sense, Love! 
Lamb, at the date of this poem, was 
twenty-eight years of age. 


“ HESTER. 


“ When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 

With vain endeavor. 


«“ A month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet cannot | by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together. 


“ A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flushed her spirit. 


“] know not by what name beside 
I shall it call: if twas not pride, 
It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 


“ Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 
But she was trained in Nature’s school— 
Nature had blessed her. 


“A waking eye, a prying mind, 
A heart that stirs, is bard to blind: 
A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind— 
Ye could not Hester. 


“ My sprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning— 


* When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning ?” 
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Comparatively cold and unimpassioned 
as Wordsworth certainly is, we find in a 
touching little poem of his, on a kindred 
subject, a contrast to the above, sufficiently 
strong and noticeable for iliustrating what 
we mean. Imperfect and qualified as our 
admiration of this poet has always been, 
we could never regard this as anything 
less than a perfect poem : 


“ LucY. 
“ She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love: 


“ A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me!” 


We can better pardon this deficiency, so 
uncommon ina poet, than the extravagances 
of his fondness—tivalling the sickly long- 
ings of the enceinte—for whatever was 
quaint, eccentric, out-of-the-way in litera- 
ture. Wholesome, healthy nourishment 
answered not his purpose at all. If no 
oddity sufficiently gratifying.could be com- 
passed, he must at least be served to a 
dish of the antique. Nor were these sickly 
longings without their influence upon the 
literary offspring to which he subsequently 


| gave birth. The simile has its full applica- 


tion. Quaintness is always affected, un- 


| less it have become natural in the way of 
| habit ; and eccentricity, we are sure, forms 


no part of genius, and cannot, but with 


| difficulty, amalgamate with it. 


How strong was Lamb’s affection for 


| whatever had become habitual and conse- 


crated by time and experience, and how he 
shuddered at the approach of any innova- 


| tion or disturbance, is remarkably shown 


in the essay entitled ““New Year's Eve.” 
We refer especially to such passages as 
the following :— 


“T am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties 
—new books, new faces, new years—from 
some mental twist which makes it difficult in 
me to face the prospective. I have almost 
ceased to hope; and am sanguine only in the 
prospects of other (former) years. I plunge 
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into foregone visions and conclusions. I en- 
counter pell-mell with past disappointments. 
I forgive, or overcome in fancy, old adversaries. 
I play once again for love, as the gamesters 
phrase it, games, for which I once paid so dear. 
I would scarce now have any of those untoward 
accidents and events of my life reversed. I 
would no more alter them than the incidents of 
some well-contrived novel.” 

“The elders with whom I was brought up, 
were of a character not likely to let slip the sa- 
cred observance of any old institution, and the 
ringing out of the old year was kept by them 
with circumstances of peculiar ceremony. In 
those days the sound of those midnight chimes, 
though it seemed to raise hilarity in all around 
me, never failed to bring a train of pensive 
imagery into my fancy. Yet I thenscarce con- 
ceived what it meant, or thought of it as a reck- 
oning that concerned me. Not childhood alone, 
but the young man till thirty, never feels prac- 
tically that he is mortal. e knows it, indeed, 
and, if need were, he could preach a homily on 
the fragility of life; but he brings it not home 
to himself, any more than in a hot June we can 
appropriate to our imagination the freezing days 
of December. But now shall I confess a truth ? 
I feel these audits but too powerfully. I be- 
gin to count the probabilities of my duration, 
and to grudge at the expenditure of moments 
and the shortest periods, like misers’ farthings. 
In proportion as the years both lessen and short- 
en, I set more count upon their periods, and 
would fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the 
spoke of the great wheel. I am not con- 
tent to pass away ‘like a weaver’s shuttle.’ 
Those metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten 
the unpalatable draught of mortality. I care 
not to be carried with the tide, that smoothly 
bears human life to eternity; and reluct at the 
inevitable course of destiny. 1 am in love with 
this green earth ; the face of town and coun- 
try; the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the 
sweet security of streets. I would set up my 
tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at 
the age to which I am arrived—I, and my 
friends: to be no younger, no richer, no hand- 
somer. I do not want to be weaned by age ; 
or drop; like mellow fruit, as they say, into the 
grave. Any alteration, on this earth of mine, 
in diet or in lodging, puzzles and discomposes 
me. My house old ods plant a terrible fixed 
foot, and are not rooted up without blood. They 
do not willingly seek Lavinian shores. A new 
state of being staggers me. 

“Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary 
walks, and summer holidays, and the greenness 
of fields, and the delicious juices of meats and 
fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and 


candle light, and fireside conversations, and in- | 


nocent vanities and jests, and irony i/self—do 
these things go out with life ? 

«Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when you are pleasant with him ? 











“ And you, my midnight darlings, my folios ! 
must I part with the intense delight of having 
ou (huge armfuls) in my embraces? Musi 
iiidiodas come to me, if it come at all, by 
some awkward experiment of intuition, and no 
longer by the familiar process of reading ? 

* Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them here, 
the recognizable face ; ‘the sweet assurance o; 
a look ?” 

“In winter, this intolerable disinclination 1 
dying, to give it its mildest name, does more 
especially haunt and beset me. In a genial 
August noon, beneath a sweltering sky, death 
is almost problematic. At those times do such 
poor snakes as myself enjoy an immortality. 
Then we expand and burgeon.. Then ar 
we as strong again, as valiant again, as wise 
again, and a great deal taller. ‘I'he blast that 
nips and shrinks me, puts me in thouglits of 
death. All things allied to the unsubstantia! 
wait upon that master feeling ; cold, numbness, 
dreams, perplexity ; moonlight itself, with its 
shadowy and spectral appearances, that cold 
ghost of the sun, or Pheebus’s sickly sister, like 
that innutritious one denounced in the Canti- 
cles: 1 am none of her minions; I hold with 
the Persian. 

“ Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my 
way, brings death into my mind. All partia! 
evils, like humors, run into that capital plague- 
sore. I have heard some profess an indiffer- 
ence to life. Such hail the end of their exist- 
ence as a port of refuge; and speak of thi 
grave as of some soft arms, in which they may 
slumber as on a pillow. Some have wooed 
death—but out upon thee, I say, ugly phantom! 
I detest, abhor, execrate, and (with Friar John 
give thee to six-score thousand devils, as in 
no instance to be excused or tolerated, but 
shunned as a universal viper; to be branded, 
(prcoeae and spoken evil of! In no way can 

be brought to digest thee, thou thin, melar- 
choly Privation, or more frightful and con- 
pounding Positive ! 

“ Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear 
of thee, are altogether frigid and insulting like 
thyself. For what satisfaction hath a man, 
that he shall ‘lie down with kings and empe- 
rors in death,’ who, in his lifetime, never 
greatly coveted the society of such bedfellows ? 
or, forsooth, that ‘so shall the fairest face ap- 
= ? Why, to comfort me, must Alice 

V n be a goblin? More than all, I con- 
ceive disgust at these impertinent and misbe- 
coming familiarities, inscribed upon your ordi- 
nary tombstones. Every dead man must take 
upon himself to be lecturing me with his odi- 
ous truism, that ‘such as he now is, ] must 
shortly be.’ Not so shortly, friend, perhaps, as 
thou imaginest. In the mean time | am alive. 
I move about. I am worth twenty of thee. 
Know thy betters! Thy New Year’s days are 
past. I survive, a jolly candidate for 1821.” 








Charles 
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We have sometimes felt that this pas- 
sage, last quoted, was perhaps (uncon- 
sciously and remotely) suggested to Lamb’s 
mind, by the meditations of another, in 
many respects a kindred spirit, and yet, 
on the whole, as widely separated as the 
North from the South. We cannot for- 
bear quoting from Sir Thomas Browne, 
the scholar and the Christian philosopher, 
and yet, no less than Lamb, a quaint ideal- 
ist—we had almost said, an egotistic 
dreamer—a paragraph composed in a 
similar mood, and suggested by like con- 
templations, as that we have just taken 
from our author. 


*1 thank God,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“| have not those straight ligaments or narrow 
obligations to the world, as to dote on life, or be 
convulsed and tremble at the name of death. 
Not that I am insensible of the dread and horror 
thereof, or, by raking into the bowels of the de- 
ceased, continual sight of anatomies, skeletons, 
or cadaverous relic, like vespilloes, or grave- 
makers, I am become stupid, or have forgot the 
apprehension of mortality ; but that, marshal- 
ling all the horrors, and contemplating the ex- 
tremities thereof, I find not anything therein 
able to daunt the courage of a man, much less 
a well-resolved Christian; and, therefore, am 
not angry at the error of our first parents, or 
unwilling to bear a part of this common fate, 
and like the best of them to die, that is, to cease 
to breathe, to take a farewell of the elements, 
to be a kind of nothing for a moment, to be 
within one instant of a spirit, When 1 take a 
full view and circle of myself, without this rea- 
sonable moderator and equal piece of justice, 
death, I do conceive myself the miserablest per- 
son extant. Were there not another life that 
I hope for, all the vanities of this world should 
not intreat a moment’s breath for me; could 
the devil work my belief to imagine I could 
never die, I would not outlive that very thought ; 
I have so abject a conceit of this common way 
of existence, this retaining to the sun and ele- 
ments, I cannot think this is to be a man, or to 
live according to the dignity of humanity. In 
expectation of a better, T can with patience em- 
brace this life, yet in my best meditations do 
often desire death. [ honor any man that con- 
temns it, nor can I highly love any that is afraid 
of it; this makes me naturally love a soldier, and 
honor those tattered and contemptible regiments, 
that will die at the command of a sergeant. 
For a Pagan there may be some motives to be 
in love with life; but for a Christian to be 
amazed at death, [ see not how he can escape 
this dilemma, that he is too sensible of this life, 
or hopeless of the life to come.” 


The similarity, and yet the striking con- 





trast, between these two passages, is a 
little remarkable ; but to the philosophy 
of neither, can we give an unqualified 
assent. Lamb’s essay is characterized by 
some touching and genuine sentiment ; 
and in the state of mind in which he wrote, 
we can find some elements to love and com- 
mend. We have especially a sympathy 
with this‘reverent remembrance of child- 
hood, which constitutes one of the chief 
objects of ‘his affection. There is an in- 
exhaustible meaning and significance in 
those days of “splendor in the grass and 
glory in the flower,” which renders that 
period forever sacred, and tenderly to be 
called to mind. We can forgive even an 
excess of this love of the lingering splendors 
of childhood, bordering upon sentimental- 
ism. But lamentably incongruous is this 
affection with much that we have just now 
quoted ; and no sufficient plea can be 
offered in defence of a state of mind (un- 
less it were but temporary and humorous) 
like that in which the not distant and 
inevitable approach of death is viewed by 
our author at fifty. Already have we 
seen that Lamb had not even a dream for 
the future ! 

That kindliness of nature which charac- 
terized Lamb through all his days—and 
which was, perhaps, rather than kindred 
intellectual habits or any marked original - 
ity of thinking which they found in him, 
one principal ground for the friendship of 
such men as Wordsworth, and Godwin, 
and Coleridge—breathes very perceptibly 
through all his writings. How far such 
a universal good feeling and fellowship, 
however, consists with a sincerely believ- 
ing, manly, and independent spirit, we 
shall not now undertake to determine. 
We think, nevertheless, that Dr. Johnson 
has hardly overrated the importance of 
being, on some occasions, “a good hater.” 
We confess that we have much difficulty 
in distinguishing between universal eclec- 
ticism and universal skepticism. Lest we 
speak more severely, therefore, than we 
would, upon this trait of his character, 
which, if in some sense a weakness, is at 
least an amiable one, we will dismiss it 
with the words of one whom Lamb once 
introduced to Wordsworth as his “ only 
admirer :” 


“ Lamb’s indulgence to the failings of others 
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could hardly. indeed, be termed allowance ; the 
name of charity is too cold to suit it. He did 
not merely love his friends in spite of their 
errors, but he loved them errors and all; so 
near to him was everything human. He num- 
bered among his associates men of all varieties 
of opinion—philosophical, religious, and politi- 
cal—and found something to like, not only in 
the men themselves, but in themselves as 
associated with their theories and their schemes. 
In the high and calm, but devious speculations 
of Godwin; in the fierce hatreds of Hazlitt ; 
in the gentle and glorious mysticism of Cole- 
ridge ; in the sturdy opposition of Thelwall to 
the government ; in Leigh Hunt’s softened and 
fancy-streaked patriotism ; in the gallant ei 
ism of Stoddart ; he found traits which made 
the individuals more dear to him. When 
Leigh Hunt was imprisoned in Cold Bath Fields 
for a libel, Lamb was one of his most constant 
visitors ; and when Thelwall was striving to 
bring the ‘Champion’ into notice, Lamb was 
ready to assist him with his pen, and to fancy 
himself, for the time, a Jacobin. In this large 
intellectual tolerance he resembled Professor 
Wilson, who, notwithstanding his own decided 
opinions, has a compass of mind large enongh 
to embrace all others which have noble alii- 
ances within its range. But not only to 
opposite opinions and devious habits of thought 
was Lamb indulgent; he discovered “ the soul 
of goodness in things evil” so vividly, that the 
surrounding evil disappeared from his mental 
vision. Nothing—no discovery of error or 
erime—could divorce his sympathy from a 
man who had once engaged it. He saw in 
the spendthrift, the outcast, only the innocent 
companion of his school days or the joyous 
associate of his convivial hours, and he did not 
even make penitence or reform a condition of 
his regard. Perhaps he had less sympathy 
with philanthropic schemers for the improve- 
ment of the world than with any other class of 
men; but of these he numbered two of the 
greatest, Clarkson, the destroyer of the slave 
trade, and Basil Montague, the contanst oppo- 
nent of the judicial infliction of death ; and the 
labors of neither have been in vain !’’* 


‘This same love of the companionable 
qualities, (we must add,) with a compara- 
tive indifference as to the character and 
principles of his associates, may safely be 
affirmed to have contributed much to the 
fatal habits, with which the world has 
been made, perhaps, sufficiently familiar. 
How far that paper—frightful indeed in 
the pictures it draws—entitled ‘“ Confes- 
sions of a Drunkard,” may have been a 
revelation of his own personal condition 





* Talfourd, vol. i. pp. 318-19. 
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and experience, we leave it for others to 
conjecture. The fact, however, that his 
own habits afforded a sufficient ground 
for much that is most startling in these 
memorable words, cannot (and ought not 
to) be disguised. : 

We do not quite agree with Mr. Tal- 
fourd, when he asserts that Lamb’s serious 
efforts are always the best. There are 
certain veins in his serious style, we ad- 
mit, which are truly touching and beauti- 
ful; yet, even these oftentimes, as it 
seems to us, owe their peculiar charm to 
their immediate neighborhood (in the 
reader’s own imagination, at least,) to the 
humorous element, which gives character, 
more than all else, to the author’s genius. 
We know very well that with many, such 
of the Essays as “ Mackery End,” and 
“The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple” 
—wherein the heart of the author over- 
flows with tender and pleasantly sad 
remembrances of childhood—have always 
been the favorites ; and we grant to these 
essays a superiority over everything else 
of a similar kind, which we know, in any 
literature. But who does not love them 
the more especially, that they were written 
by Charles Lamb—and because they had 
their origin in the same mind as the “ Dis. 
sertation upon Roast Pig,” and the “ Praise 
of Chimney Sweepers?” “Rosamund 
Gray” is verily altogether superior to 
“Mr. H ;” « Hester” and the “Old 
Familiar Faces,” we confess, are wort) 
more to us, than the not unpleasant 
“‘ Farewell to Tobacco.” For an extended 
production purely humorous in its charac- 
ter, like Tristram Shandy, the genius of 
Lamb was, we allow, entirely inadequate. 
It is for the shorter efforts in this kind, 
and for the ever-present consciousness 0! 
the same spirit following us continually, 
as we read, and always ready to break 
out, upon the slightest occasion, into wit 
and mirthful feeling of the most moving 
character, that we award to this element 
of humor the prevailing influence over our 
minds, in all the more natural productions 
of “the man Elia.” 

That this quality of his mind had some- 
times its more perfect development in the 
less elaborate efforts—in his letters, and 
in the unpremeditated words of ordinary 
social intercourse, rather than in the more 
deliberate essays—is doubtless true. We 
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know not where a specimen of humor can 
be found, more truly genuine than this 
from an unstudied letter to his Quaker 
friend, Bernard Barton. His words hover 
on the brink of the truest, most solemn 
meaning—and yet it is hard to conceive 
anything more ludicrous than such a 
« moral improvement” of the execution of 
a thief :-— 


gloomy catastrophe of yesterday morning 
prompts a sadder view. The fate of the un- 


fortunate Fauntleroy makes me, whether I will | 
or no, to cast reflecting eyes around on such | 


of my friends as, by a parity of situation, are 
exposed to a similarity of temptation. My 
very style seems to myself to become more 


impressive than usual with the charge of them. | 
Who that standeth knoweth but he may yet | 
fall? Your hands as yet, I am most willing | 
to believe, have never deviated into others’ | 
You think it impossible that you | 


property. 
could ever commit so heinous an offence; but 
so thought Fauntleroy once ; so have thought 
many besides him, who at last have expiated 
as he hath done. You are as yet upright; but 
you are a banker, or, at least, the next thing 
to it. 


cash must pass ce your hands, sometimes 
f 


toa great amount. If inan unguarded hour— 
but I will hope better. Consider the scandal 
it will bring upon those of your persuasion. 
Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged 
that would be indifferent to the fate of a Pres- 
byterian or an Anabaptist. Think of the effect 
it would have on the sale of your poems alone, 
not to mention higher considerations! I trem- 
ble, | am sure, at myself, when I think that so 


many poor victims of the law, at one time of | 


their life, made as sure of never being hanged 
as I, in my own presumption, am ready, too 
ready, to do myself. What are we better than 
they? Do we come into the world with differ- 
ent necks? Is there any distinctive mark 
under our left ears? Are we unstrangulable, 
I ask you? Think on these things I am 
shocked sometimes at the shape of my own 
fingers, not for their resemblance to the ape 
tribe, (which is something,) but for the exqui- 
site adaptation of them to the purposes of pick- 
ing, fingering, &c. 

“No one that is so framed, I maintain it, 
but should tremble. C. i. 


Humor always stands in the foreground 
of a serious reality, yet never throws ridi- 
cule (in any bad sense) upon the object 
against which it casts its fantastic, yet 





* Vol. i. pp. 243--4. 





I feel the delicacy of the subject; but | 





inoffensive shadow. We hardly wonder 
to find the humorist saying, in a private 
letter to his friend, “ Anything awful 
makes me laugh: I misbehaved once at 
a funeral.” We admit that this singular 
faculty is altogether beyond the power of 
our analysis. We shall attempt no such 
dissection, on the present occasion. We 


| can only refer our readers to some admi- 
rye rable illustrations among the writings upon 
“And now, my dear sir, trifling apart, the | 


which we have been discoursing. Let the 
reader but carefully note the little disser- 
tation on the ugliness of poor “ Mrs. Con- 
rady,”* (which, unfortunately, our space 
will not suffer us to quote,) and he will 


| get somewhat a farther insight into the 


quality of true humor, than many pages 
of critical disquisition could afford him. 
We have never met with a better exempli- 
fication of that species of humor, which 
moves with ridiculous incongruities sug- 
gested by resemblance in particulars, and 
by startling contrast in generals, than in 
the essay ‘‘ On the Melancholy of Tailors ;” 
and not the least in its motto: 


“ Sedet, eternumque sedebit, 
Infelix Theseus. Vinci.” } 


We are conscious, however, that the labor 
of pointing out portions of these writings 
as especially characterized by genuine and 
genial humor is altogether gratuitous and 
unnecessary. All these passages are 
fresh and vivid to the familiar reader of 
Lamb, nor can they be passed over, even 
for the first time, without fixing a full 
share of the reader’s attention. 

That Charles Lamb is destined to any 
permanent and prominent standing among 
the men of letters whom the generations 
are to remember, and whom the centuries 
are to embalm, cannot well be supposed. 
We are not certain that the warmest of 
his friends ever seriously expected it— 
extravagantly as they have sutiered them- 
selves to talk. With a wider sweep of 
imagination, with broader views of human 
life and destiny, and with a more undivided 
and earnest pursuit of literature, Lamb 
might have had more rational claims upon 
posterity, and his friends a juster ground 
to expect for him a lasting renown. With 


* Vol. ii. pp. 287--9 
+ Ib. p. 431. 
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The First Flower. 


personal qualities untainted by the contact 
of uncontrolled appetites and ungoverned 
imaginations, he might at least have left 
to a succeeding generation the memory of 
a truly good, “and gentle, and engaging 
nature—the reputation of a friend and 
& companion, whose presence was a source 
of heaven-like pleasure, and whose depart- 
ure was felt with a sorrow that time could 
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not soothe. Let us not add unjust oblo- 
quy to the memory of such a one—though 
his errors were many and his imperfections 
great. Let us rather rejoice that he has 
lived, and written, and that his name is 
associated in our minds with so many of 
the best qualities of the human heart, ‘and 
with so many of the gentler and deare: 
traits of genius. J. Hi. | 





THE FIRST FLOWER. 


Rasu as the loves of youth, sweet flower, 
Is this thine early blossoming ; 

The fickle sunshine of an hour 

Awoke to life thine inmost power, 

And thou hast given thy spirit’s dower 
Unto a false and fickle Spring! 


The snows have melted from thy side,— 
The breezes woo thee, summer-like ; 
"Twixt budding boughs soft sunbeams glide, 
And while thy coy delay they chide, 
In garments white and purple-dyed, 
Thou stealest forth, with glance oblique. 


To-morrow—ah, to-morrow’s breeze 
Hath winter in its frosty breath ! 
Thou that wast won on bended knees,— 
Cold snow-flakes now around thee freeze, 
And north winds, moaning through the trees, 
Chant o’er thee the low dirge of death. 
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LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


OF THE 


HON. DANIEL DEWEY BARNARD, LL.D.* 


Danze, Dewey Barnarp was born in 
Massachusetts, in Berkshire county, where 
his parents, at the time, had their tem- 
porary residence. His mother, still liv- 
ing, 1s of the family of Deweys, natives 
of Berkshire county, a family not undistin- 
guished in the State of Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. The late Daniel Dewey, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of that State, 
and father of the present Judge Dewey, 
was the brother of Mrs. Barnard, and from 
him her son took his name. ‘The father of 
the subject of the present sketch was a 
native of Hartford, Connecticut. He serv- 
ed through the war of the Revolution, 
principally in the commissary department, 
under Commissary-general Wadsworth. 
He held no commission, but had, by cour- 
tesy as a staff officer, the rank and title of 
Major. He was third in descent from the 
first of that name in this country. His 
grandfather, who was a man of good educa- 
tion and good family, and a Puritan, emi- 
grated from England and settled in Hart- 
ford, while he was yet young, about 1720. 
A son, the father of Daniel D. Barnard, 
resided in Hartford until the year 1809, 
when he removed, with his family, to the 
then county of Ontario in New York. 
Here he fixed his residence on a beautiful 
farm already under cultivation, though at 
that time nearly surrounded by the prime- 
val forests. 

This gentleman was, for many years, in 
Ontario county, and afterwards in Monroe, 
waen that county was established, a magis- 
trate and judge. He maintained the repu- 
tation of a man of strong sense and invinci- 
ble integrity. He died much respected and 
beloved, about a year ago, at an age ex- 
ceeding ninety years. 











For some years following the first estab- 
lishment of the family in Western New 
York, the county was too new to maintain 
good schools, and the boy Daniel was set 
at work upon the farm; but being of a 
delicate, almost sickly, constitution, his 
natural genius inclined him to reading and 
the composition of essays for pastime 
and occupation. While yet very young, 
for want of better employment, his father 
placed him in the Clerk’s office of the 
county, at Canandaigua, where he remained 
for two years. At the age of fourteen, he 
began to act as Deputy Clerk of the 
county, having often full charge of the 
business of the office, and sometimes offi- 
ciating in that capacity in court. After 
this he was sent back to New England for 
his education, and fitted for college at 
Lenox Academy, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, then a celebrated school, under 
the charge of an eccentric genius, of the 
name of Gleason. After a year spent at 
Lenox, he entered as a sophomore at Will- 
iams College, and in 1818 took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. In general 
scholarship he did not fall behind any of 
his classmates, though, as it happened, his 
companions were none of them remarkable 
for brilliancy of parts. At this, the roman- 
tic period of life, a turn for poetry and 
revery discovered in him that quality of 
imagination and sentiment, without which, 
perhaps, no man has ever become eminent 
in the world of letters, or of law; and 
prompted by the natural instinct, he com- 
posed dramatic pieces which were repre- 
sented in due form by his classmates, at 
their exhibition. He also delivered a poem 
at the commencement, when the honors 
of good scholarship were assigned him. 


* The portrait, which accompanies this number, was taken, by permission, from a very excellent Da- 


guerreotype likeness in the possession of Mr. Barnard 


We have prevailed upon that gentleman to allow 


us to give our readers the following account of his life and public services, believing that we could not 
more gratify them than by presenting them with this full account of our most valued contributor and 
counsellor ; such being the true and sole relation in which he stands to this Journal.—Ep. 
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A life of study and seclusion produced 
its usual effects. His health declined and 
compelled him for a time to abandon 
books; but soon recovering, he turned 
again to the law, and began a course 
which he pursued without guidance 
or aid, though at that time he per- 
formed the duties of sole clerk in an office 
in Rochester, New York, where a large 
amount of common business had to be 
transacted. In the last years of his clerk- 
ship the business of the office, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, devolved almost 
entirely upon himself, and he managed it, 
for the most part, ex gratia, in court, as 
well as out. He also found employment 
on his private account in the inferior 
courts, and before arbitrators and referees. 
In this way he began the advocacy of 
causes some time before he was admitted 
to the bar, which was a great practical 
advantage. 

In 1824, he took out a counsellor’s license, 
having been already admitted an attorney 
of the Supreme Court in 1821. He now 
passed immediately into an extensive prac- 
tice, being employed in the trial of causes 
both at home and in neighboring counties. 
In the county courts and at the Oyer and 
Terminer, he found abundant occupation, 
as an advocate, before receiving his coun- 
sellor’s license, and on one occasion before 
that time, was allowed to try a cause at 
the Jefferson ccun'y circuit, before J udge 
Platt. He appeared at the bar of the Su- 
preme Court as soon as he had taken the 
degree of counsellor. In 1826, he was made 
district attorney for the county of Monroe, 
and held that office until his election 
to Congress in 1827. 

In the fall of 1826, Mr. Barnard was 
put in nomination for Congress, and in 
1827 elected by the Republican party, in 
whose principles he was educated. His 
district included the present Monroe and 
Livingston counties. The nomination and 
election were unsought and unexpected by 
Mr. Barnard, and his acceptance withdrew 
him, while yet a young man and lately 
married, from a lucrative practice in the 
law. But those were times when an elec- 
tion to the House carried with it weight 
of dignity and importance; and for a 
young man an honorable seemed better 
than a merely lucrative position in the 
State. He was called the youngest mem- 





ber of that (the twentieth) Congress, but 
he was by no means the least active. On 
the noted “ D’Auterive Claim,” which, in- 
volving a point of slavery, was the subject 
of a very exciting debate, he delivered his 
maiden speech. 

On this occasion the best minds of the 
House had engaged earnestly in the dis- 
cussion, that had run on through several 
weeks. Edward Livingston, Randolph, 
Everett, M’Duffie, Barbour, and others. 
advocated the claim. Northern men, 
on the contrary, through a natural repug. 
nance, opposed the claim. When it came 
from the Committee of the Whole, the bill 
was ordered, by a decided vote, to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and the 
question was about to be taken on its 
passage, when, under the feeling of fear 
and embarrassment that attends the first 
effort of a modest man, Mr. Barnard took 
the floor against it. 

The claim was for the value of a slave 
whom D’Auterive sent to perform labor 
in throwing up defences in the face of 
the public enemy in time of war, when 
he was disabled by the fire of the enemy. 
Mr. Barnard resisted the claim on no 
narrow or technical ground, and certainly 
not on the ground of any prejudice or 
feeling of hostility toward the South. 
The question was one of the gravest 
public import, though presented in the 
shape of. a private claim, and he rested 
his opposition on grounds of public and 
universal law. “The slave had no country, 
nor was he bound to defend his master’s 
country. ‘To the master belonged, in- 
deed, the services, but not the person or 
the life of the slave. These the master 
had no right to offer to the country, nor 
had the country any right to demand or 
accept them, to be exposed or sacrificed 
in its defence.” 

The speech was a close argument, 
without any effort at rhetoric or ornament. 
It made a strong impression, and had its 
effect towards defeating the claim, which 
was finally abandoned. 

The great measure of the first session 
of the twentieth Congress was the cele- 
brated Tariff or Woollens Bill of 1828. 
Mr. Barnard took part in defence of the 
protective principle, and in exposition of 
the insidious efforts then making by some 
of its professed friends to defeat the 
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measure. The late Silas Wright led in 
this attempt, and Mr. B.’s principal effort 
in the debate was aimed mainly at him; 
nor did it fall without effect. After an 
interval of several days, he attempted a 
reply, which gained him no credit. Mr. 
Barnard’s speech was caused to be pub- 
lished ina pamphlet for general circula- 
tion, a practice not as common at that 
period as it has since become. 

One of the great debates of the next 
session arose on a bill for the preservation 
and repair of the Cumberland Road. It 
opened the whole question of internal 
improvements by the General.Government. 
Mr. Barnard entered into the debate in 
an elaborate argument on the question of 
power, confining himself chiefly, however, 
to a view of the peculiar grounds on which 
rested the power over the Cumberland 
Road. He was strongly in favor of the 
exercise of this power by the General 
Government. ‘This speech indicates the 
views he was thus early accustomed to 


take of the General Government and its | 


Constitutional powers and duties. 


They 


were broad and comprehensive, yet guarded 


and well-defined. 
this speech, he commented strongly on 
the spirit of hostility to all exercise of a 


beneficent power by the General Govern- | 
ment, manifested by the party that was 


just about entering into power, after a 


shameful victory over the wise and blame- | 


less administration of Joun Quincy ApaAms. 
Reference was made particularly to Mr. 
Stevenson, (the Speaker,) to Mr. Buchanan 


and his modern Democracy, and to Mr. | 


Randolph, who had declared in the debate 
that “the only mistake Virginia ever 
made on the subject of the Constitution 
was in adopting it !” 

In allusion to what had passed in de- 
bate and to the party tactics and ma- 
neuvres which had been employed in the 
recent Presidential canvass, Mr. Barnard 
held the language, at the close of his 
remarks, of severity and grave rebuke. 

The two years of Mr. B.’s service in 
Congress at this period were the last two 
years of Mr. Adams’s administration. He 
saw much to approve and admire in that 
administration, und little to condemn. It 
was truly republican, and was conducted 
on the strictest and purest principles of 
republican policy. Many of his political 
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associates and a large portion of the party 
to which he was attached joined the un- 
righteous crusade against it. He could 
not follow them. 

On his return home in June, at the 
close of the first session of the twentieth 
Congress, a meeting of true Republicans 
was called, which brought together vast 
numbers of citizens, in the open air, at the 
court-house in Rochester. The venerable 
Narwantet Rocnxster presided. Mr. Bar- 
nard alone addressed the meeting. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in favor of the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams, and of his 
re-election, and expressing strong disap- 
probation of “‘ that class of politicians who 
would lower the high standard of moral 
excellence and intellectual attainments 
hitherto considered indispensable in a 
Chief Magistrate.” The effect of this 
meeting was marked and decided in that 
county and district, and was afterward 
strongly felt in the election for President. 

It was in the fall of 1827 that the first 
attempt was made to form a_ political 
party in Western New York, on the basis 
of the popular excitement growing out of 
the abduction and probable murder of 
This movement was 
begun at Rochester, and some active poli- 
ticians of the Republican party were the 
leaders in it. From its first rise Mr. B. 
set his face strongly against the move- 
ment. He could not see in it a ground 
broad enough for a great party, especially 
a State and national party, to act upon ; 
and he would not allow himself to be 
engaged in a contest merely local, which 
the managers would be sure to use for 
their private ends. 

It is well known how this excitement 
swept over Western New York, and ex- 
tended to other parts of the country. All 
the old party distinctions and principles 
were for a time broken down. ‘There was 
but one political party, and that was the 
Anti-Masonic party. Masons generally 
stood aloof from it, but could say nothing 
and do nothing. Some of them joined it. 
The rest of the community almost en masse, 
with here and there a singular exception, 
seemed of one mind and one heart. 

The excitement was a storm—a tempest, 
and required some courage to face it ; it was 
much easier to yield to it. Mr. B. was not 
a Mason, and had no sympathies with Ma- 
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sonry, and no one held in greater horror 
the crimes committed in its name; but he 
thought crime should be referred to the 
judicial tribur.als, and not to political par- 
ties, and he therefore refused to become 
politically an Anti-Mason. 

But a man, at that period, in Western 
New York, had to be either politically an 
Anti-Mason, or he could be nothing politi- 
cally. Nobody but an Anti-Mason could 
hold any local office, from that of a repre- 
sentative in Congress, to that of constable 
or postmaster. The spirit of Anti-Masonry 
reigned everywhere. It raged in the 
churches, in families, and in neighbor- 
hoods, and was everywhere supreme. 
Of course it was exclusive and intolerant. 
It not only had supreme local sway, but 
soon learned to look away from home to 
the higher offices of the State, and even of 
the nation, for which it felt itself enti- 
tled to furnish candidates. 

Before a popular sentiment so engross- 
ing, before so raging a spirit, it was diffi- 
cult for men having any political hopes to 
hold out with firmness. Very few did 
hold out—very few especially of the 
young men, except those who were Ma- 
sons. It would be difficult to name a 
man, not a Mason or a Jacksonian Demo- 
crat, then on the stage of action in West- 
ern New York, who has since made any 
figure in politics, who was not an Anti- 
Mason. They rose upon, and have risen 
from, Anti-Masonry. 

A little compliance with—a little obedi- 
ence to—the “ blessed spirit,” would have 
given Mr. B. an advantage over most. No 
man of his age in Western New York was 
in a better position to make political profit 
out of Anti-Masonry. He could have 
taken a lead. It was the Republican 
party, the “ Bucktail” party, the Anti- 
Jackson party, of Western New York, the 
party to which he belonged, that was prin- 
cipally swallowed up in Anti-Masonry ; 
and when at length the Anti-Masonic 
organization was given up and there was 
a return to a broader political platform, 
the old party appeared in its strength, 
and remains at this day the invincible 
Whig party of the old Eighth District. 
But he could not give political Anti-Ma- 
sonry his support, and this was an offence 
not easily forgotten or forgiven. He would 
not attach himself to any party that had 





no principle broad enough for a national 
party to stand upon. 

At the election in the fall of 1828 there 
was no regularly nominated candidate for 
Congress except the Anti-Masonic. The 
nominee was one of the half-dozen persons 
who had the year before put out the first 
Anti-Masonic ticket ever presented. He 
was of course elected. A number of the 
most respectable gentlemen in the district 
addressed a letter to Mr. Barnard on the 
eve of the election asking him to allow 
them and their friends to vote for him, 
thus giving him a flattering, but of course 
unavailing, proof of their regard. At the 
close of his Congressional term he returned 
to his legal labors, and entered into full 
employment as counsel. 

While he was absent in Congress, the 
trials of some of the Morgan conspirators 
had been going on, and some convictions 
had taken place of those who _ first 
took Morgan into their custody. Mr. 
Barnard was retained as counsel for 
the defence of those who remained to be 
tried. 

The public mind had become more and 
more excited against the perpetrators of the 
outrage upon Morgan, and his murder—for 
it was fully believed that he had been mur- 
dered. Those who were under indictment, 
innocent or guilty, were in great peril. 
They were convicted already in the popu- 
lar judgment. Special preparations were 
made to secure their conviction by the 
courts. Under a law for that purpose, a 
special attorney-general was created and 
appointed on behalf of the State for these 
trials. Mr. John C. Spencer accepted this 
office. In the end a judge of the Supreme 
Court was especially assigned to preside 
at the trials, instead of the usual circuit 
judge. 

Trials under these formidable prepara- 
tions were had in Orleans county and in 
Niagara county. They were among the 
most laborious and severely contested jury 
trials that have ever taken place in this 
country. The array of counsel was strong 
on both sides. In all the cases Mr. Bar- 
nard held the position of leading counsel 
for the defence, in the examination of wit- 
nesses and in summing up to the jury. 

In every case, the defence was as diffi- 
cult, perhaps, as was ever known in any 
criminal prosecution. It was necessary to 
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stand up against a popular excitement 
which amounted to madness, and from the 
influence of which neither judges nor 
jurors could free themselves. It had to 
meet ability and professional skill of the 
highest order in a prosecution specially 
appointed by the State, and specially re- 
solved on convicting. The proofs, too, in 
every case, were strong and unequivocal 
to implicate the accused in flagrant acts 
connected with the abduction or imprison- 
ment of the victim, Morgan. The ques- 
tion of criminal intent was the only one on 
which a doubt could be raised, and the in- 
nocent purpose, if there was one, rested 
on facts, the direct proof of which could 
not be established. There were only the 
slightest circumstances from which such a 
purpose could be inferred. It is easy to 
see that everything depended at last on 
the manner of putting the cases to the jury 
on the part of the defence. 

Mr. Barnard had satisfied himself, from 
a private investigation of the affair, that the 
persons he was defending were really inno- 
cent, though associated in acts with others 
who were as really guilty, and the resolution 
with which he defended them against all 
the appearances of guilt so strong as to be 
appalling, was equal to his conviction of 
their innocence. They were acquitted in 
every instance. 

After one of these trials, which had oc- 
cupied ten days, the special attorney, Mr. 
Spencer, presented to the Supreme Court 
a case, and an application to set aside the 
verdict. It was elaborately argued on 
both sides. Mr. Barnard argued it alone 
for the defence. The reported case in the 
May term, 1830, shows the nature and 
great variety of questions involved in the 
trial at the circuit and argued at the bar. 
The last of these cases were defended by 
Mr. Barnard before a jury in Ontario 
county. 

Exhausted by these labors, in the fall 
of 1830 the subject of our memoir sailed 
for Europe. He visited France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium and England, and re- 
turned home in the summer of 1831. He 
was in Europe a little less than five 
months, and was a diligent traveller and 
observer. Paris had just then come out 
of the revolution of July, 1830, the fresh 
marks of which were everywhere visible. 
The ouvriers were still singing the Marseil- 
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laise in the streets; Louis Philippe was 
the Citizen King. 

His visit to Italy was one of interest, for 
it was a time of popular commotion. He 
witnessed the way in which an Austrian 
army in Italy could, at that day, crush an 
ill-appointed revolution. 

While in Europe, he found time to em- 
body, in a series of letters, the impressions 
made upon him by the new scenes, and 
the interesting events of the period. His 
attention was particularly directed to the 
political aspect of things, and to the social 
condition of the people. These letters 
were publishéd at the time, originally in a 
paper at Rochester, and were, to a con- 
siderable extent, copied in other papeis, 
and a good deal read. In some quarters 
their publication, in a collected form, was 
strongly called for, but it was neglected, 
and the time passed by. 

In August, 1831, Mr. Van Buren went 
to England, having been appointed Minis- 
ter by Gen. Jackson, during the recess of 
the Senate. In January following, his 
nomination, having been submitted to the 
Senate, was not agreed to by that body. 
The grounds of this severe judgment of 
the Senate were found in the party char- 
acter of his instructions, as Secretary of 
State, to his predecessor at London, Mr. 
M’Lane, on the subject of the West India 
trade. The dealing of this blow roused 
the passions pf the liege men of the Old 
Hero, and especially of the partisans of his 
favorite, and destined nominee and suc- 
cessor in the presidency. The act was 
denounced as an indignity offered to the 
President, and his official paper at Wash- 
ington boldly talked of the necessity of 
dispensing altogether with the Senate as 
an advising body, and leaving the Presi- 
dent to take care of the Executive power 
alone! ‘Indignation meetings’ were 
held at several prominent political points— 
at Philadelphia and New York, and by a 
Legislative caucus at Albany. 

In February, 1832, a citizens’ meetin 
was cailed at Rochester, and ietaadall 
mainly by those who had no indignation 
to express against the Senate for the exer- 
cise of an honest judgment in a matter 
wholly within its constitutional dutv and 
authority. By particular request, and not 
as a volunteer, Mr. Barnard attended this 
meeting. By such request he prepared 





the resolutions which were adopted by the 
meeting. They were six in number, and 
the character of the whole may be seen in 
the two following, the first and last of 
the series :— 


“Resolved, That we regard it as of the highest 


as an independent and co-ordinate branch of 
the Federal Government, should be preserved 
and sustained in the perfect integrity of its con- 
stitutional powers. 

“ Resolved, That we hold the interests and 
the honor of the country as paramount to the 
interests of any man, or any party, and the 
Senate deserves the grateful thanks of the 
country for the. salutary and just rebuke, which, 
by its action on Mr. Van Buren’s nomination, 
it has administered, for what the Senate be- 
lieved to have been a flagrant attempt to solicit 
from the favor of a foreign government for a 


party, what that government had refused to the | 


country.” 


The only speech made to the meeting 
was made by Mr. B. It was a speech evi- 
dently not intended for popular effect, but 
was such an one as might have been de- 
livered before the Senate at the next ses- 
sion. It presented a view of the whole 
question of the West India trade; it de- 
fended the constitutional authority of the 
Senate, and the rights and dignity of that 
body ; it laid open, with clearness and per- 
fect truth and candor, the main point on 
which the judgment of the, Senate had 
turned, in regard to Mr. Van Buren’s ap- 
pointment as minister, and it exposed with 
great severity the conduct of those who 
were making a Jacobinical war on the 
Senate in his behalf. 

In New York the opposition to the 
Jackson and the spoils party, was in some 
danger of having its force divided or weak- 
ened in the presidential election of 1832, 
by the separate organization then main- 
tained by the Anti-Masons. In June that 
party had met in convention and nomi- 
nated candidates for governor, lieutenant 
governor and presidential electors—all, 
personally, and within the lines of their 
political principles, entirely agreeable to 
the body of the Anti-Jackson party in the 
State. 

In July a convention of delegates from 
the “ National Republican party” was 
held at Utica, over which the late Chief 
Justice Spencer presided. It was a con- 
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vention full of talent and inspired by the 
noblest principles of high and disinterested 
patriotism. Mr. Barnard attended that 
convention as a delegate, and was one of 
the Committee appointed to consider and 
report what action the convention ought 
The result of their deliberations 
was embodied in a series of resolutions 
and an address. It was proposed to ab- 
stain from making any new nominations, 
and to recommend to their friends the 
adoption and support of the State candi- 
dates and electors already in nomination. 
By the request and appointment of the 
committee, Mr. B. addressed the con- 
vention on the presentation of their report 
in explanation and support of their views, 
and his speech on that occasion was written 
out and published at the request of the 
convention. 

The main object of the speech was to 
maintain the propriety and necessity of 
sacrificing local divisions and interests to 
the high duty of bringing the whole 
strength of the opposition in New York 
to bear against the administration and 
spoils party at the approaching election. 
But besides this, it furnished matter for 
the gravest reflection in the sentiments it 
contained and in the picture which was 


| drawn in it of the character and conduct 
| of the administration. 


Its tone is indi- 
cated in such passages as these :— 


“ Sir, in a country like ours, a condition of 
outward prosperity, produced by the untram- 
melled energies of an enterprising people, and 
existing in spite of incapacity or corruption in 
high places, affords no security or evidence 
that its free institutions are safe. While the 
citizen slumbers on in unconcern, or wakes 
only to exchange gratulations with his neigh- 
bors on their individual or mutual successes, 
under the faith and guarantee of wholesome 
laws, the Constitution may be suffering violence, 
and the elements of government hastening to 
dissolution. Neither the workmen on the 
exterior of the building, nor those who slumber 
in its chambers, nor those who revel in its 
halls, will feel the less at ease because a secret 
enemy is sapping its foundations, or laying a 
silent train for its destruction.” 


In the course of this performance we 
have this description of the way in which 
General Jackson was brought into power, 
and of the character and proceedings of 
the victors :— 
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“It became necessary, in order to prepare 
the way for the triumphal entry and march of 
the Hero to the Capitol, to perform a solemn 
ceremony of sacrifice of which modern history 
scarcely furnishes the parallel. Nor was the 
offering less acceptable either to the priests, 
or to the idol, because the victims were both 
human and innocent. An administration, dis- 
tinguished for its purity, conducted by men of 
the highest order of intellect, the most profound 
attainments, and the most exalted patriotism, 
and based on principles settled from the found- 
ation of the government, and scarcely admit- 
ting of a difference of opinion, was to be pros- 
trated and destroyed without regard to the 
common decencies of truth and charity. 

“Nor ought we, sir, to be surprised at the 
success which attended this daring enterprise, 
when we consider that it was effected under 
the conduct of a small but desperate band of 
demagogues, who, though gathered from all 
quarters of the Union, and embracing every 
shade of political complexion, were yet fairly 
united under the only law which is known to 
bind the profligate and unprincipled—the com- 
mon lust of rapine and plunder. The ease 
with which they overthrew the virtuous admin- 
istration of Mr. Adams, reminds one of the 
facility with which the buccaneers of South 
America were accustomed in their day to 
conquer and possess themselves of a richly 
laden Spanish galleon in the Caribbean sea. 
And the virtuous heart will be afflicted at the 
points of agreement and parallel, suggested by 
this reference. Among these freebooters, 
prayers were frequently offered up for the 
success of piratical expeditions, and solemn 
thanksgivings were chanted for victories. The 
chief maxim in their code was— No prey, no 
pay.’ And in the division of the ‘ spoils,’ 
rewards were distributed with the most scru- 
pulous regard to the just claims of the meri/ori- 
ous and deserving. The wounded received 
the first attention, and the highest compensa- 
tion was reserved for them if disfigured or 
mutilated in the service. 

“With those who led the systematic and 
successful attack on the late administration, 
and manifested so much dexterity in the prac- 
ticed use of the weapons of falsehood, treach- 
ery, and poison, the stake of the enterprise 
was nothing less than the plunder of the public 
offices of the country. The object was palpa- 
ble enough at the time, but it has since been 
boldly and shamelessly avowed.—No sooner 
had the noble ship struck her colors, and the 
“ victors” gained her decks, than an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter commenced. In brief time, 
every valuable officer was either thrown over- 
board, or set afloat for the shore; whilst, with 
characteristic recklessness, not even enough 
of the common crew were retained to insure 
the safety ofthe vessel. Ofthe many hundreds 
who suffered, by far the greater number were 
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only stript naked before they were set adrift ; 
but others, less fortunate, were not permitted 
to escape till they had received a cruel and 
calumnious stab at the hand of authority. In 
the distribution of the ‘spoils,’ it is believed 
that no worthy and well deserving comrade has 
had reason for complaint. The most daring 
and reckless spirits have been complimented 
with distinguished favors, and no valuable 
service rendered in the common cause has 
gone unrewarded. But what lends to this 
history the strongest interest, is to observe the 
generous sympathy, zeal, and devotion exer- 
cised towards those who have personally suffered 
by their necessary exposure in the contest. 
To their own sick and wounded their first and 
chief care has been directed, and on these has 
been bestowed the full measure of that human- 
ity which has never been permitted to waste 
itself on other objects.” 


At an “ Anti-Jackson” meeting, called 
especially for the purpose at Rochester, 
on the eve of the election in 1832, Mr. 
B. discussed before the citizens of that 
place, in a very full and elaborate manner, 
the course and policy of General Jackson’s 
administration, up to that time. The 
main proposition laid down in that speech, 
(as appears in a copy now before us,) and 
which, startling as it was and is, was fully 
sustained by the exposition of facts, and 
in the argument, was as follows :— 


“That General Jackson has arrogated to 
himself and actually exercised, or claimed to 
exercise, in his own person exclusively, the 
powers of every independent branch of the 
government—the Legislative, the Judicial, 
and the Executive—while the Constitution 
allows him no portion of the Legislative or of 
the Judicial power, and divides the Executive 
between himself and the Senate; that he has 
invaded every department in a manner tending 
to make all the powers that can be exercised 
under the Constitution by any and every 
brench of the Government centre wholly and 
exclusively in his own person.” 


In the fall of 1832, Mr. B. left Ro- 
chester and became a citizen of Albany, 
intending to follow such professional 
business as might be offered him as coun- 
sel, without connecting himself with or 
keeping open an attorney’s office. The 
condition of his health, never at any time 
robust, forbade his attempting any more 
than this. He found, however, abundant 
occupation, in ways congenial to his dis- 
position and great legal attainments. In 
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September, 1833, occurred that famous | 
and high-handed measure of General Jack- 
son—the seizure of the public treasure of 
the United States out of the custody of the 
law and of the hands where the law had 
placed it. The removal of the deposits, 
and the war which the President was 
waging on the bank and against the cur- 
rency and business of the country, were 
followed by extraordinary scenes and 
occurrences. The Senate at its next session 
condemned the act of the President. The 
President sent to the Senate his “‘ Protest.” 
In the mean time the country was dis- | 
turbed in all its business relations, and 
distress and panic fell upon the community. 
Memorials representing the condition of 
things poured in upon Congress from 
nearly every quarter, borne thither by 
committees of citizens sent for this pur- 
pose. 

In March, 1834, the staid and sober 
citizens of Albany were roused by the 
pressure which had before been felt else- 
where, and a movement followed to bring 
their grievances to the notice of the Gen- | 
eral Government. <A call was made for a 
meeting, signed by 2,800 citizens of the | 
highest respectability. Resolutions were | 
presented to the meeting from a committee 
by the late Chief Justice Spencer. The 
memorial to Congress, a very grave docu- 
ment of much length, was prepared by 
Mr. Barnard. It presented, perhaps, as 
full and complete a view of the financial and 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country, | 
and of the causes originating in the con- 
duct of the Government, which produced 
these embarrassments, as could be found 
in any paper of the period. The nature 
and uses of money and of currency, and 
in what manner the acts of the Govern- 
ment had operated to derange the currency, 
by destroying confidence and credit, were 
set forth and described with clearness and 
precision. 

A large and highly respectable com- 
mittee of citizens was appointed to bear 
this memorial to Congress, of which Mr. 
Barnard was the chairman. One of the 
most beautiful and admirable speeches Mr. 
Webster ever made was on the presenta- 
tion of this memorial to the Senate. 

On the return of the committee from 
Washington, a very large meeting of the 
citizens was called to hear their report. 
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This was an elaborate paper, drawn up by 
Barnard, entering at large into the 
condition of things at W ashington and in 
the country, and showing the attitude 
which it became the people to assume 
towards the administration on account of 
the tyranny it was practicing upon them. 
On this occasion, after the report had been 
heard and received, the meeting proceeded 
to the consideration of the new phase in 
the lawless acts of the President, which 
was presented by his famous “ Protest,’ 
information of which had reached the city 
within a day or two. The speech whic h 
Mr. B. made on that subject, and which 
was published at the request of the meet- 
ing, was a thorough discussion and exposi- 
tion of the points presented by that 
elaborate and extraordinary paper. It 
presented a complete analysis of the doc- 
trines of arbitrary and autocratic power 
claimed for the President by that docu- 
ment, and held them up to the abhorrenc« 
and indignation of the country. In the 
fall of this year, without and against his 
desire, the Whigs of the city and county 
of Albany—for the party opposed to 
Executive encroachment and domination 
began now to be called Whigs—placed 
Mr. B. in nomination for Congress. But 
the power of the district was in other 
hands, to remain there for a time. He 
was beaten by a very small majority. 

The hold which General Jackson had 
of power was not to be shaken, and he 
was strong enough also to appoint his 
successor. But Mr. Van Buren could not 
command the same elements of strength. 
At first, however, there was a disposition 
to look to his administration with hope ; 
at least the country felt relieved to be rid 
of General Jackson. It breathed freer 
But when Mr. Van Buren’s 
Inaugural appeared, though it seemed to 
be little thought on or cared for generally, 
it produced distrust and dissatisfaction in 
some minds. Mr. Barnard was of this num- 
ber, and with a view to arouse attention to 
it and to sound a warning in time, he made 
it the occasion of two essays, which were 
published in the Albany Evening Journal. 
One of these was on “Vital Principles 
in Republics,” and the other on “The 
Reigning System of Politics.” They were 
characteristic of their author in the senti- 
ments they expressed. 
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In the fall elections of 1837, the Whigs 
of New York swept the State. They 
elected one hundred out of one hundred 
and twenty-eight members of Assembly. 
Mr. B. was one of the number. All over 
the State the Whigs had put their strong- 
est men in nomination, and a body of 
more talent and character than the Assem- 
bly thus chosen never sat in the State. 
As to the part which Mr. B. took in that 
body we can only refer to the record of 
their sayings and doings. At the close 
of the session a volume was immediately 
put to press, containing Mr. Barnard’s 
“Speeches and Reports” of that session. 
It is a volume, closely printed, of 228 
pages. It was edited by John B. Van 
Schaick, then conducting the Albany 
Daily Advertiser—a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a man of talent, whose early death 


will never cease to be lamented by troops | 


of admiring and attached friends. Mr. 
Van Schaick in his Introduction gives this 
account of the contents of the volume: 


“Tt remains but for the Editor to say that 
they were collected by him and are put forth by 
him at the instance of friends, who in common 
with himself appreciated the sentiments advo- 
cated and the principles maintained by Mr. 
Barnard, during the winter of 1838. They 
esteemed these sentiments and principles as 
possessing too much of permanent interest to 
be lost in the ephemeral columns of the daily 
press. It was resolved, with the author’s con- 
sent, to combine them in their present more 
enduring shape.” 


The Report op the subject and system 
of Public Instruction ; that on the Subject 
of Religious Exercises and the Use of the 
Bible in Schools; and the speech on 
Banking, Currency, and Credit, contained 
in this volume, are the most important 
among its contents. They attracted much 
interest at the time, and the paper on the 
Use of the Bible in Schools was very 
extensively reprinted and circulated in 
other States as well as in New York. 

In the fall election of 1838 the Whigs 
were again successful in New York. Mr. 
Barnard was elected to Congress from the 
Albany District; having been put in 
nomination against the most earnest and 
repeated solicitations to his friends to be 
allowed to remain quietly at home. He 
was twice re-elected, after which he per- 
emptorily declined to take another nomi- 








nation. At the next election, a gentleman 
of the opposite school of polities was 
elected from that district. 

In the State election of 1838, the Whigs 
had the aid of the “Conservatives,” of 
whom Mr. N. P. Talmadge, then a Demo- 
cratic Senator in Congress, was a leader. 
It was immediately proposed that the 
Whigs should continue Mr. T. in his place 
by a re-election. Mr. B. opposed this— 
unless Mr. T. would avow himself a Whig, 
which he had not done, and was not likely 
todo. Mr. Barnard thought it too great 
a sacrifice to be “ expedient.” A contro- 


| Versy arose on this matter, of considerable 


sharpness. He wrote a series of articles 
in exposition of his views, which are prob- 
ably the most able papers of their kind 
ever produced in the State. Mr. Tal- 
madge was, notwithstanding, re-elected 
Senator ; and events fully justified all the 
forebodings in which Mr. B. indulged in re- 
gard to it. He had never subscribed to the 
policy of the Whig party in forming unholy 
alliances and coalitions, instead of standing 
on its own distinctive principles, consoli- 
dating its own ranks, and relying on ils 
own strength. 

He resumed his seat in Congress in De- 
cember, 1839, with ten years more of ex- 
perience and of maturity than he had when 
he last left it. Many readers will recollect 
the appalling difficulties that occurred at 
the commencement of the session of Con- 
gress in 1839, in organizing the House of 
Representatives, on account of the out- 
rageous conduct of the “ Democratic” 
party in relation to members elected, and 
holding regular returns of election, from 
New Jersey. From the outset Mr. B. 
took a leading part in that fearful contro- 
versy. 

In the six years’ service in Congress 
which followed, the public records will 
show the part acted by Mr. Barnard. 

Nearly every subject of leading interest 
in the affairs of the country which came 
before the House of Representatives, or 
those which seemed to him to be leading 
interests, received his attention and best 
exertions on one side or anoth.r. 

In the first session of the twenty-sixth 
Congress, after the New Jersey Question, 
the policy of internal improvements, which 
Mr. Van Buren proposed to have the gov- 
ernment wholly abandon, first engaged 
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Mr. B.’s attention ; and next the revenue | 
measures, and the financial and fiscal plans 
of the Administration; its sub-treasury 
scheme ; its treasury note policy, designed 
to cover up the debt it was creating, and 
to make a treasury bank of irredeemable 
paper issues. On all these subjects he 
delivered elaborate speeches. In the sec- 
ond session of this Congress, (the short 
session,) he presented a full and elaborate 
exposition of the financial condition of the 
Government, and of its debt ; all of which 
had been ingeniously disguised and mysti- 
fied by the Administration and its friends. 
In the presidential campaign of 1840, Mr. 
Barnard took the field as others did, and ad- 
dressed the electors whenever he was in- 
vited to do so, in various parts of his own 
State, and elsewhere. It was his invaria- 
ble custom to discuss the political topics of 
the day before the people at great length, 
and in the same thorough and sober way, 
on the true merits of each question, that 
he would have used in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He never failed to find this 
sort of compliment to the intelligence of 
the people returned and rewarded by the 
most patient and eager attention—even in 
speeches running, not unfrequently, to the 
length of three hours. 

The Whigs had the House in the twen- 
ty-seventh Congress. Mr. B. was Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. In the 
first, or extra session, the questions of Fi- 
nance, of Revenue, of the Tariff, of Com- 
mercial regulations, and of some fiscal 
agent to fill the place of the condemned 
Sub-treasury, were mainly to be consid- 
ered. Mr. B. presented matured and 
well-studied views on all these subjects. 
Of that of Banking and its true principles, 
he entered into the discussion at great 
length ; and while the establishment of a 
National Bank was under consideration, 
presented a completely digested plan of a 
bank which avoided many of the objections 
to previous plans. 

The Bankrupt Bill was carried through 
at this session under the charge of Mr. B. 
He made a report upon it, and opened and 
closed the debate. A Bankrupt Law is 
always unpopular, because it is not allowed, 
if created, to stand long enough to work 
its way clear. He thought it a duty de- 
volved on Congress, by the Constitution, 
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bankruptcy. At this session Mr. B. made 
a speech in thorough review and condem- 
nation of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. of New-York in the case of McLeod 
and the affair of the “‘ Caroline ;” a matter 
which so much disturbed, and came so 
near breaking, our relations of peace with 
Great Britain. 

In the recess which followed after this 
session, in which the Whig party had be- 
gun to be Tylerized, a convention of the 
Whigs of New-York assembled at Syra- 
cuse, the object of which was, to re-assert 
the distinctive principles of the party, and 
consolidate anew its strength upon them. 
The paper put forth by that Convention, 
and called “A Declaration” of its senti- 
ments, was drawn by Mr. Barnard. It 
was received everywhere with great satis- 
faction. i 

In the next session of the twenty-sev- 
enth Congress, Mr. B. was much occupied 
with the proper duties of the Judiciary 
Committee. He made several reports from 
that Committee of considerable impor- 
tance. The House got into the habit of 
referring to that Committee matters from 
other committees upon which legal ques- 
tions arose. One of Mr. B.’s reports re- 
viewed, and dissented from, an elaborate 
opinion of the Attorney-general, Mr. Le- 
garé, in a vital question which had arisen 
in regard to the validity of the existing 
tariff laws. 

In this session an important act was 
passed, requiring the election of Represen- 
tatives to be by single district throughout 
the United States. Mr. B. was a strenuous 
advocate of this law, and defended its 
constitutionality, which had been assailed. 

Mr. B. spoke also on the Army Bill; on 
the President's Veto of the Provisional! 
Tariff Bill, or “ Little Tariff,” as it was 
called, and on the great Tariff Bill of 
1842. He had also charge of an important 
measure, the “‘ Remedial Justice Bill,” as 
it was called, in its very difficult and ob- 
structed passage through the House. It 
was a bill to secure and fix the jurisdiction 
over such cases as that of McLeod, grow- 
ing out of the Caroline affair, where it be- 
longed, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It wasa measure of peace 
and good faith in connection with the great 
treaty of peace concluded between Mr. 
Webster and Lord Ashburton. But it 
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encountered the most determined hostility. 
Mr. B.’s speech in its favor was a legal and 
constitutional argument, as well as an 
earnest appeal to the justice and right 
feelings of the House. 

At this session Mr. Tyler sent in his fa- 
mous Exchequer plan: which was a plan 
for an Executive Bank, to deal in deposits 
and exchange, and be managed by the 
Executive, or his clerks and secretaries. 
There was to be a Board of Exchequer,— 
which was only an Executive Treasury 
with sub-treasuries. 

As antagonistic to this, Mr. Barnard di- 
gested and presented a Fiscal plan for the 
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| had returned to Democratic hands. 


safe keeping of the public money, and for | 


the employment of issues strictly converti- 
ble, and which created no Sub-treasury, 
and no Executive Bank. But the whole 
subject went over. 

On the eve of the election in New York, 
in the fall of this year, Mr. John C. Spen- 
cer, then Mr. Tyler’s Secretary of War, 
came out with a manifesto to the people 
on the merits of Mr. Tyler and his ad- 
ministration. This was reviewed by Mr. 
Barnard in an address delivered at a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Albany, which was 
immediately published and widely circu- 
lated and read. 

In the third session of the twenty- 
seventh Congress, after an ineffectual ef- 
fort to reject the repeal of the Bankrupt 
Law by the same Whig votes which had 
passed it the year bet fore, Mr. Barnard 
gave his attention mainly to the Presi- 
dent’s Exchequer plan, now again sent in, 
and which he opposed, and to another 
plan of his own which he prepared and 
presented to the House. He thought it 
the duty of Congress to do something on 
this subject. But nothing was done. His 
“Provisional Bill for supplying a National 
Currency” was fully explained and dis- 
cussed in a speech delivered near the close 
of this short session. This plan, leaving 
the deposit system to operate under the 
old law of 1789, proposed, by a simple 
and perfectly safe process, involving the 
government in not the slightest risk, to 
adopt and nationalize a limited amount of 
sound convertible State bank currency for 
general uses. The plan met the decided 
and warm approval of many of the best | 
men of both branches of Congress. 


| 


Mem- 
bers were’ present from four States, who 
had been elected by general ticket, in de- 


fiance of the law of Congress!’ The Whigs 


were too few in number to contend suc- 
cessfully with a determined and lawless 
majority. They resolved to content them- 
selves with a formal Protest against the 
right of the general ticket members to 
their seats. This paper was prepared by 
Mr. Barnard. It received the signatures of 
fifty Whigs. It cost the Whigs a desperate 
and protracted struggle to get the Protest 
where they were resolved to have it—on 
the Journals of the House. In this effort 
the lead was in Mr. Barnard’s hands, who 
offered the Protest. In this Congress, the 


| efforts of Whigs were those of opposition 





to the party measures of the “ Democ- 
racy.” Such were Mr. Barnard’s efforts. 
He spoke against the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections in regard to elections 
by general ticket ; against the bill to re- 
fund the fine imposed on Gen. Jackson ; 
against a proposed substitute for the tariff 
of 1842; and against the Annexation of 
Texas. He prepared, also, and published, 
without having an opportunity to offer it 
to the House, a paper in “ Review of the 
Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the Finances and the Public 
Debt.” 

This paper was got up with very great 
labor and research. It unray elied the 
condition of the treasury and the finances, 
and, by a clear demonstration, placed the 
creation of the public debt, as it then ex- 
isted, where it belonged, to the sole ac- 
count of Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 
It showed demonstrably that the twen- 
ty-seventh Congress had created no 
debt. 

In July and August, 1844, Mr. Barnard 
addressed to his constituents, through the 
Albany Evening Journal, a series of politi- 
cal papers, five in number, on the leading 
public questions of the period, and on the 
true policy of the country in regard to new 
as well as old issues before the people. 
Those papers were reprinted elsewhere in 
and out of the State. In March, 1845, 
Mr. Barnard’s services in Congress were 
at an end. 

In the winter of 1844—5, there was pub- 
| lished in a Philadelphia paper, a series of 
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of members of Congress, one of which re- 
Jated to him, and runs thus :— 


«T). D. Bagnarp, or New Yorx.—Mr. Bar- 
nard is the leader of the Whig party in the 
House, if it can be said to have any acknowl- 
edged head. He would occupy a prominent 
position in any legislative body. He is a 
sound, logical thinker, and a hard student. He 
possesses a fund of information upon politics, 
law and general knowledge, that could only 
have been attained by a life of long and patient 
application. He belongs to a class of men who 
are unfortunately diminishing in every succes- 


sive Congress—men of practical views, pro- | 


found minds, and strong common sense, who 
apply themselves to the duties of Congressional 
life, with the view of becoming useful and bene- 
ficent statesmen. He never sacrifices sense to 
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gress. He leaves behind him an honorable 
reputation, both for public and private virtue.” 


Mr. Barnard’s connection with the Amer- 
ican Review, as an occasional contributor, 
began with its first year, and has been 
continued ever since. The readers of the 
Review can judge of him as a political 
writer for themselves. 

There is another department in which 
Mr. Barnard has performed a good deal of 
severe labor, and which we should notice 
before concluding this sketch. Consider- 
ing his other occupations, he has wrought 
up, first and last, a great deal of literary 
matter. For many years he has been 


| often called upon to deliver addresses and 


sound, nor seeks éclat by displays of brilliant | 


rhetoric. ; 
“Armed at all points with constitutional 
learning, he is always ready to meet the cham- 


pions of nullification, or of Locofocoism, who | 
attack the tenets of the Whig party, or seek to | 


palliate violations of law by crude and danger- 
ous expositions of our National Charter. His 


powerful speeches on the general ticket ques- | 


tion, and his firm and unflinching opposition to 
the admission of the illegally elected members, 
will not soon be forgotten. As an interpreter of 





the Constitution, Mr. Barnard, in common with | 


the Whig party, belongs to the school of Mar- 
shall, Story, Madison, Hamilton and Washing- 


ton, and those who framed that instrument. | 


He looks upon the Constitution in the liberal 
spirit in which it was conceived, as the funda- 
mental law of a great nation, adequate to all 
the exigencies and wants that may arise in the 
progress of our history. With these views, he 
13 a friend of judicious internal improvements, 
the protective policy, and a bank of the United 
States, and a sturdy opponent of the narrow 
views of the race of Virginia hair-splitters and 
abstractionistz, who, for all practical purposes, 
reduce the Constitution to a dead letter. 

“ Asa speaker, Mr. Barnard is clear, convinc- 
ing and argumentative. He wants a lively 
imagination, which takes from his speeches the 
attractions of rhetorical ornament and illustra- 
tion. He speaks in a measured and deliberate 
tone, and occasionally throws out a lofiy senti- 
ment which shows the depth and dignity of his 
intellect. His manner is earnest, but at the 
same time courteous and deferential to oppo- 
nents. He never gives an insult in debate, and 
cannot be provoked to notice the blackguard- 
isms which every gentleman encounters in 
such a body as the House of Representatives. 
The face of Mr. Barnard is that of a student— 
pale, grave and thoughtful. In stature, he is 
tall; he is past the meridian of life. . He re- 
tires from public life with this session of Con- 





lectures at, our colleges, and before lyce- 
ums, literary societies, and mutual im- 
provement associations. These addresses 
are generally elaborate, as if produced 
with much study, thought and research. 
Of these there have been printed enough, 
if collected, to make two large vol- 
umes. In 1839 “An Historical Sketch 
of the Colony of Rensselaerwick,” pre- 
pared by him, and read before the Albany 
Institute, was published. Shortly after 
this he was made an Honorary Member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. In 
1835 the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by Geneva College, 
and in 1845 the same honor was awarded 
him by Columbia College in New York. 

In politics, Mr. Barnard’s principles 
have the force and character of settled 
convictions, and are severely held. He is 
always anxious to have his party hold its 
principles in the same spirit. He thinks 
it the best policy to be honest in politics 
as in everything else. He has a strong 
aversion to demagogues and their tricks. 
He has never solicited office. When called 
to the performance of public duties, he 
has obeyed usually with all the signs of 
real reluctance, but we may believe not 
without such feelings of gratified pride, as 
a@ man may justly indulge when he finds 
himself trusted and honored by his fellow- 
men. He is evidently ambitious of such 
honors as flow from desert, but has never 
sought political distinction except in some 
field of useful and patriotic endeavor. 
Those who know him best, will aver that 
his highest aim is the good of his coun- 
try. 
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Tus is the best musical history we have 
in English, and its republication in a cheap 
form cannot but have a good influence in 
diffusing correct ideas of music and gene- 
ral views of its past progress, where they 
are much needed. Mr. Hogarth was for 
many years connected with one of the 
London papers as musical critic ; he is, 
we believe, the father-in-law of Dickens. 
Without making any pretension to techni- 
cal knowledge, he has evidently a culti- 
vated taste ; he writes in a plain, simple 
style, and though he is neither so profound 
nor acute a critical writer as a thorough 
education and a more sensitive perception 
might have made him, yet he is one who 
understands himself, and whose judgments, 
if not authoritative, are always respectable. 
For those who are not so constituted that 
they are compelled to read and remember 
everything relating to music that comes 
within their reach, his history must be 
very interesting ;—we can fancy conditions 
of being admitting such a supposition. 
But for our own part, (we speak not 
personally, but in the name of all unfortu- 
nate amateurs,) Mr. Hogarth’s history is 
as tedious as a twice-told tale. It is all 
very well, but the facts are as familiar as 
the events narrated in the Old Testament ; 
and for the criticism, it is so far off, cold, 
and general, that though all very true, it 
is tiresome. It is to be regretted that 
some learned musician has not written a 
technical work of this kind on music. A 
series of thorough examinations of the pe- 
culiarities of the styles of the great mas- 
ters, and of different times and schools, 
would be the most interesting work on 
music that can be conceived ; and it is to 
be hoped that some one who combines the 
rare qualities of artist and critic will some 
day devote himself to this task. The sub- 
stance of it should be such as we may fancy 
such a man as Mendelssohn to have uttered 
in familiar conversations with his pupils or 
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his intimate musical friends. There should 
be in it no parade of technicalities, none of 
the concealments of quackery ; yet there 
should be free opinions and the reasons 
for them, given in an artist-like manner, 
and as though the work were intended for 
artists. 

There is no art that suffers so much 
through the timidity of its professors, as 
music. The artists are so fearful the pub- 
lic will not understand the true, that they 
actually surfeit them with the false. Every 
one knows how it is at our concerts ; the 
most distinguished performers who come 
among us dare not supply our audiences 
with anything but show music. We will 
mention in particular Herz and Sivori, be- 
cause they were very successful here, and 
because it is time to say that there are a 
few lovers of music among us who felt 
aggrieved to think that artists of their 
rank should have been so little disposed 
to use their great skill for the love of truth. 
Henri Herz might have given now and 
then something much better than his own 
themes and variations, without doing him- 
self any pecuniary injury. Louis Philippe, 
who, he said, was very fond of Sachini and 
the old Italians, must have grown very 
weary of his pianist urless he had the 
power to procure frein him something 
other than his own writing, when he com- 
manded him to the palace. Sivori, we 
have been informed by good authority, 
excels in solid music as much as he does 
in superficial ; yet all he ever gave was a 
sonata of Beethoven on one oceasion, and 
his way of doing that was not what it 
would have been before a discerning audi- 
tory. Whenever these players did give 
anything good, it was sure to be timidly 
and ineffectively done. Once they did 
advertise a classical concert; the result 
was the usual Campanella and Carnival, 
the everlasting Last Rose of Summer, with 
variations, and a few airs from Don Gio- 





* Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, by Grorez Hogarru. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1848. 
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vanni. They thought that the word 
‘classic ” on the posters might increase 
for once the potency of these enormous 
blisters, but they did not dare to actually 
exhibit the article in the Tabernacle in any 
appreciable quantity. 

But we do not for this blame them so 
much as if they were all that their personal 
friends would have it believed; for by 
their thus degrading the sacred art of mu- 
sic to a mere trade, they, inso far, show a 
want of those qualities which mark the true 
artist, and are not to be reproved for not 
doing what they might have done for their 


view but to use it as a business. If Men- 


show-playing, he would have deserved the 
most severe criticism that could be applied 


when performers give themselves wholly to 
the trickery of the art, and for years make 
it their sole study, it has, of course, a re- 
tributive influence upon their minds; men 
cannot “ go here and there and make them- 


selves a motley to the view,” and “ look on | 
) j 

truth askance and strangely,’ without be- 

coming somewhat parti-colored in their 


minds, and incapable of looking at truth 
directly. They make their fortunes, and 


but they do not grow into great artists ; 
indeed, if they live long enough, and carry 
out their system purely enough, they de- 
generate into unmixed charlatanry. They 


effect, disclaim the title. 
may admit them to be artists, but yet, in 


such a department of musical art that the 
same criticism which would apply to truly 


great artists must not be used towards | 


them. 

Thus this timidity operates badly in the 
first instance on the public, and reacts un- 
favorably on the professors. The history 
of music shows, that wherever the true 
has been presented fairly, and with the 
same confidence that is wasted upon the 
false, it has always been acknowledged 
and felt. If the same money had been 
spent upon Mozart that has been lavished 
upon Verdi, during the past year, within 
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| nightly fatigue of hearing him. 
| if Mozart had been given the same number 
| of times, and with a force equally capable 
| of rendering him properly—at the worst 


| struse and technical. 
| to distrust the capacity of the unlearned. 
live and enjoy their well-earned wealth ; | 
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our city, how much more gratifying to 
every true musician would have been the 
result! For we cannot conceive that Ver- 
di, though there are many odd things in 
his pieces, and sometimes good ones, is 
really loved by those who have deemed it 
their duty to subject themselves to the 
Whereas, 


he could but have failed, as Verdi has: 


| but he would not have failed before thrill- 
| ing many hearts with his tenderness and 
art, because they set out with no end in | 


fire, and leading them thus upward to a 


| wider sphere of enjoyment ; we should, by 
delssohn, in the midst of bis great life, had | 
stopped short, and made his fortune by | 


this time, have heard his melodies in the 
streets; and they would, for that is their 
legitimate effect, have exerted a refining 


| influence on our social life. 
to an artist ; though as a man of the world | 
he would have acted very prudently. But 


The writers on music for popular read- 
ing are also much troubled by this same 
timidity, or want of confidence in the 


| power of truth ; and that is probably the 
| great reason why no learned musician has 
| ever attempted such a work as we have 


above suggested. The truly learned pre- 
fer, with Mozart, to “show how it ought 
to be done,” to writing on their art ; or if 
they write, they are afraid of being too ab 
They are too ready 


Hence we have so very little really satis- 
factory and instructive musical criticism. 
Such works as this of Mr. Hogarth are 


| doing much, however, we may hope, to 
| lead the way to a more thorough mode of 
do not deserve, therefore, to be criticised 

as true artists ; for by their course they, in | 
Or, since that | 
phrase may seem to put it too roundly, we | 


treating music than has been hitherto 
practiced by our writers. The histories of 
Burney and Hawkins are not books of 
which an English musician can feel partic 


| ularly proud ; the “ Music of Nature” is 


probably the worst thing that was ever 
written on music in any language. The 
London Musical Review, published many 
years since, had a great many good arti- 


| cles, but in general it was very ponderous 


The Musical Library, with its specimens of 
the styles of the various masters, and 
short critical notices of them, was excellent ; 
a reprint of the music given in it, with the 
notices, would be one of the best things 
that could be done for music in this country. 
Holmes’s Life of Mozart is a very interest- 
ing work, but it would have been much 
better, if, in addition to the affecting 
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narrative of the great composer’s strug- | 


gles, it had also included a learned and | 
| wrote all his best works during that time. 
letting us fully into w vhat was new in his | 


minutely discriminating review of his style, 


manner, showing, by some striking exam- 


ples of each, how his boldness astonished 


the old tie-wig composers, giving some 
of his characteristic peculiarities, in short, 
treating of him at large as artist. Mr. 

Holmes has done a little of this, it is true, 

just enough to render the reader unhappy 
that he has not done more. Besides these 
books and a very few more, we have abso- 


lutely nothing in the language on music that | 


is worth reading, excepting g crammars and 
scientific treatises. That sort of writing 
which, while it conveys knowledge, quic ‘kens 


the perception and communicates the love | 
of truth, has not yet been bestowed upon | 


this art. At least it has not been so 
bestowed in a permanent form accessible 
to our public ; 


World, &ec., as well as much of the pub- 
lisher’s puff sort of criticism. 


with regard to English music. 
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for undoubtedly there has | 
been much good writing in the Musical | 
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him as one of her own sons. Handel 
lived in England from 1710 till 1759, and 


He was as much an Englishman as Mr. As- 
tor was a citizen of the United States, and 
more so; for artists make themselves at 
home sooner than others. Messrs. Loder. 
Timm, Dr. Hodges—yea, Mr. Chubb—are 


| not these and many more, New Yorkers? 


If being a necessary and integral part of a 


| city can make them so, they certainly are ; 


for the town cannot do without them. 
Take away the Tabernacle, Apollo Saloon, 
Trinity Church, the Park Theatre, and 
you have no longer the same village ! 

But Handel was English, not only by 
residence, but in the tone of his ideas, and 
form of his expressions. The character- 
istic Handelian melody, so large, open, 
rich, flowing, was written to please Eng- 
lish ears; it was the conforming of Han- 
del’s style to that of previous English 
composers, and to the peculiarities of Eng- 
lish national melody. His genius would 


| not have developed itself in so universal 
To this fact it is probably owing that 

J Db } 

the Germans and French still remain, to a | 
great extent, under their ancient delusion | 
The Ger- | 


a manner had he not been, as it is said he 
was, a great reader of our best poets, and 
able to sympathize with our deepest emo- 
tions and affections. Conceive such a man 


1D ABER aed yd: + yet ns wae 


mans, indeed, since they became acquaint- 

ed with Handel, have grown somewhat 

wiser; they at least must acknowledge | 
that if England has produced no music, | sicians before and since Handel; for be- 
she has bcught and paid for the best; and | cause they are seldom heard, and not 
it was her cash that soothed the unhappy | brought into notice by writing, they are 
Beethoven when he was dying, oppressed | generally underrated. The opportunities 


living at Paris ! 
We are glad that Mr. Hogarth has 
given so full accounts of the English mu- 


Sabo ak 


Smee 


rea ee yas 


with the dread of want, among his friends | 


at Vienna. But the French are still, from 
the necessity of their natures, 1. e. be- 
‘ause they cannot understand the truly 


great in art, quite ignorant that any melo- | 
dies but sea songs and “God Save the | 


Queen” were ever written across the 
channel. It is quite amusing to see M. 
Fetis and other French writers, speaking 


of Handel as “‘ the German musician who 


lived in England,” while on the same page 


they will claim Cherubini, who was born | 
| ever that he is not oftener 


and educated in Italy, for a Frenchman. 
It is true that such great geniuses belong 
to no country ; 
foreign land in youth, 
several fortunes, acquires an 


ed country might very properly consider 


but when a man goes to a | 
makes and loses ! 
immortal | 
fame, spends a long life, and finally goes to | 
his rest there, it would seem that his ‘adopt- 
| which the feelings of American amateurs 


of hearing new music with us are not fre- 
quent, and nothing is more easy or more 


| common than to seem to know more than 


others. We will confess that all we ever 
heard of Purcell (unless he, instead of 
Lock, wrote the music to Macbeth) was 
at a few very entertaining lectures on 
Shakspeare, with musical illustrations, 
given last winter by Mr Lynne. But 
that was enough to justify the high rank 
assigned him by all the best writers, and 
to make it more a matter of surpris e than 
heard. One 
such musician, if our Saxon blood had pro- 
duced but one, is worth a whole wilderness 
of Aubers and Adams. 

But to us, on this side of the world, 
questions of nationality present themselves 
as pure abstractions ; they are matters in 
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cannot be very strongly enlisted. 
there is a satisfaction in thinking that | 
there have been great men among our an- 
cestors. John Thompson, whose grand- 
father spent his days hammering a lap- 
stone, and grew rich by the rise of land, 
takes now a secret joy in studying herald- | 
ry, and ascertaining that the first of the | 
Thompsons was slain in the wars of the | 
Roses ; and if it makes John feel more like 


confidence that there is no hereditary im- 
pediment in the way of his studying a 


Yet | principles, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and the writers have written 
opinions ex cathedra, rather than shown 
the reasons of them. The true province 
of the art has not been defined. The un- 
educated have not been taught to distin- 
guish between music which is expressive 
and that which is merely effective ; they 
have been left to fall into the old error 
respecting imitation and description. Th 


| poetic element, which is the life of the art, 
a gentleman, or gives one a more assured | 


beautiful art, perhaps it does no harm to | 
encourage this propensity to think nobly | 


of the blood from which we are descended. 
It is possible to judge well of ourselves 
without judging ill of others. 
reverence our English music, 


tions, the German and the 
We may have a list of great masters, tak- 
ing in all history, and brought down to the 


We may | 
as we do our | 
poetry, and still admire that of other na- | 
old Italian. | 
| opinions 


latest moment, like those odd catalogues | 


of saints one sometimes meets in the reli- | 
for | 


gious newspapers. It may include, 


example, Jubal, Jeduthun, the chief mu- | 


sicians on Neginoth, Aijeleth Shahar, 


ory, Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Ole Bull, 
De Meyer, Jesse Hutchinson and Christy’s 


Minstrels. The continent of America is so 


has not been insisted on ; and though good 
musicians are always ready to feel and 
acknowledge it, they do not think of fixing 
upon it as the one only test of excellence. 
The feeling with them is true, but in trans- 
lating it into language, there is a lamenta- 
ble want of clear r ideas. 

Thus, for example, after hearing such a 
beautiful piece as Fingal’s Cave, which 
was played at the last Philharmonic re- 
hearsal, one might gather almost as many 
as there were auditors. All 
would be pleased with it; but one would 
pitch upon the peculiar richness of the in- 
strumentation: another would admire th« 
perpetual novelty and variety in the treat- 
ment of the subjects; another would be 


| struck with the perfect imitation in the 
Shoshannim-eduth, Gittith, and Mahalath | 
Leanoth, Apollo, St. Cecilia, Pope Greg- | 


3; have been poor music. 


extensive that it is becoming in us, while 


we feel an honest pride in our lineage, to | 


entertain enlarged views in matters of art 
as well as in those of government and 
affairs. 

Perhaps the great reason why so little 
has been written upon music that has 
tended to its advancement, has been that 


opening of the noise of a heavy sea rolling 
in upon a desolate shore. But all these 
might have existed in the piece, and it still 
It is in the po- 
etry of it that its excellence consists—the 
musical ideas, which the treatment, the 
instrumentation, the imitation, belong to 
and adorn, but would be nothing without. 
This one principle i is the simple key to the 


| highest mysteries of the art; and though 


the true philosophy of it has been so im- | 


perfectly understood. The great artists 
are guided by intuition rather than by 


5 


it is applied differently in different minds, 


as it is by different composers, yet it would 
save both hearers and musicians the trou- 
ble of much vague thinking, to have it 
always kept clearly present in their under- 
standings. G. W. P. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue revolution in France has not been pro- 
ductive of any political consequences in Eng- 
land. Considerable excitement was of course 
caused by that event; but this was in a great 
degree quieted, by the announcement of Tord 
Palmerston in the House of Commons on the 
29th February, that the English Ambassador 
was in communication with M. Lamartine, 
and that the French Provisional Government 
expressed a disposition to preserve peace ; and 
also by an emphatic declaration of Lord John 
Russell, made in the same place on the 28th 
February, that the government had no inten- 


tion whatever of interfering with the form of | 


government which the French nation might 
please to adopt ; nor would the British govern- 
ment in any way meddle with the internal 
affairs of France. The news, however, had 
great influence on the stock. exchange. On 
the 28th February, consols fell as low as 804, 


and have ever since continued to fluctuate. | 
On the 25th March the closing price was about | 
83, but by the news just arrived, we perceive | 
Qn | 
the 18th March, the amount of bullion and coin | 


they had on the 2d April receded to 814. 


in the Bank of England was over fourteen mil- 
lions sterling. Early in March there were 
some meetings in London of a tumultuous 
character; lamps and windows were broken, 
and numerous depredations were committed. 
Some Chartists attefnpted to give a political 
turn to the affair, but the mobs, which were in 
great part composed of thieves and mischiev- 
ous persons, were dispersed by the police, and 
the ringleaders consigned to jail. ‘The work- 
ing men and all other classes, have volunteered 
in great numbers to officiate as special consta- 
bles, if necessary, to preserve order. In Glas- 
gow there were outbreaks of a more serious 
nature. A mob of about 5000 assembled, and 
after being addressed by some Chartists, they 
robbed the stores of gunsmiths and others, but 
were completely put down by a small military 
force, after five or six of their number had been 
killed by the fire of a body of fifteen or sixteen 
military pensioners, who being surrounded and 
threatened by the mob, were compelled to use 
their muskets in self-defence. About one hun- 
dred and fifty of the rioters were arrested. 
Plunder appears to have been the great object, 
as the crowds in every instance, except that 
quoted, ran away at the first appearance of the 
military. The Chartists are getting up meet- 
ings and delivering inflammatory addresses in 
several of the large towns, but nothing serious 
has occurred. They have sent a deputation of 








fraternisers to Paris, who have paid a visit to 
the Provisional Government. A very large 
number of English male and female work-peo- 
ple, who were employed in France, have been 
driven away by the French populace, and com- 
pelled to return home, losing the wages due 
to them, and all the little property they pos- 
sessed. The Queen has added another princess 
to the Royal Family, now six in number. The 
proposed addition of two per cent. to the income 
tax has been abandoned on account of its great 
unpopularity. 

Great preparations were made in Ireland for 
meetings to address the French nation, which 
were to have been held on St. Patrick’s day, 
but these were postponed.* Smaller meetings 
were, however, held in the various parishes of 
Dublin and other places, at which resolutions 
were passed, and Repeal petitions adopted. On 
the 20th March the Trades Union and Young 
Ireland party had a demonstration at Dublin, 
at which violent harangues were delivered. 
The people were congratulated on having es- 
tablished their right of meeting; and told, it 
was hoped they would be ready, when called 
upon, to meet in another and more effective 
way. Among the resolutions, was one approv- 
ing of “the recognition of the rights of labor” 
by the French government. On the following 
day Mr. Smith O’Brien, M. P., Mr. T. F. 
Meagher and Mr. J. F. Mitchell, were held to 
bail by a Police Magistrate, the two former for 
having delivered speeches calculated to excite 
unlawful opposition to the government, and the 
latter- for having published in a paper called 
“The United Irishman,” articles of a similar 
tendency. The latest accounts state, that 
rifles and other weapons, including pikes of 
twelve feet Jong, are being purchased in con- 
siderable quantities, and meetings held in rooms 
for drilling and teaching the use of these wea- 

ns. The military force is being augmented 
by the government, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing any attempted outbreak. 

On the 24th: February, Louis Philippe and 
the ex-queen commenced their flight from 
Paris, proceeding to Versailles, where they 
hired a common carriage and drove to Dreux ; 
after which, they wandered in disguise from 
place to place, until the afternoon of Thursday, 
the 2d of March, when they embarked at Hon- 
fleur in a fishing boat, and were conveyed on 
board the English steamer “ Express,” then 
waiting at Havre with her steam up, and which 
immediately started for England. On the fol- 
lowing morning they landed at Newhaven 
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without money, and the late king even without 
a change of clothing, dressed in a cap and 
blouse, with a pilot coat lent to him by the 
captain of the steamer. Their companions 
were Generals Dumas and Roumigni, M. Thu- 
ret, the king’s private valet, and Mile. Muser, 
attendant on the queen. ‘They have assumed 
the names of Count and Countess de Neuilly, 
and have taken up their residence at Clermont, 
a seat belonging to the King of the Belgians. 
All the other members of the late Royal Family 
have arrived safely in England, except the 
Duchess of Orleans and her children, who 
escaped to Germany, and at the last accounts 
were residing at Ems. MM. Guizot and 
Duchatel also escaped to England. 

The Provisional) Government of France, on 
the 25th February, distributed its labors as fol- 
lows: Dupont, (de |’Eure,) President of the 
Council ; pees ae a Foreign Secretary ;* Ara- 
go, Secretary of Marine; Crémieux, of Jus- 
tice; Gen. Bedeau, of War; Marie, of Public 
Works: Ledru Rollin, of the Interior; Beth- 
emont, of Commette; Carnot, of Public In- 
struction; Goudchaux, of Finances ; Garnier 
Pagés, Mayor of Paris. Gen. Cavaignac was 
appointed Governor of Algeria, and Gen. Cour- 
tais, Commandant General of the National 
Guard. One of their first acts was a procla- 
mation by the Provisional Government, declar- 
ing that by the “call of the people and some 
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deputies,” in the sitting of the 24th of Feb- | 


ruary, it was for the moment invested with the 
care of organizing and securing the national 
victory. lt proceeds:—‘“ Frenchmen, give to 
the world the example Paris has given to 
France. Prepare yourselves, by order and 


confidence in yourselves, for the institutions | 


which are about to be given you. 
visional Government desires a Republic, pend- 
ing the ratification of the French people, who 
are to be immediately consulted. Neither the 
people of Paris nor the Provisional Government 


The Pro- | 


desire to substitute their opinion for the opinion | 
of the citizens at large, upon the definite form | 


of government which the national sovereignty 
shall proclaim.” 

Uur limits preclude the possibility of giving 
even an outline of the various decrees issued 
on this and a few following days ; the greatest 
energy was displayed in restoring order and 
tranquillity, and providing occupation both of 
mind and body for the numbers who had been 
let loose by the Revolution: our notice must 
be confined to those of the greatest political 





import and bearing, on the future destiny of | 


France. An address of thanks was issued to 
the National Guard, which announced that 
“at the present hour all the citizens form part 
of the National Guard.” 


Garnier Pagés also | 


proclaimed “The Government of the French | 
Republic pledges itself to guarantee the exist- | 


ence of the working man by his labor. 
gages also to guarantee work to all citizens. 


It en- | 


| 
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It recognizes the fact that working men are 
entitled to unite together to enjoy the legiti- 
mate advantages of their labor.” ‘Twenty-four 
battalions of National Guard were recruited in 
the city of Paris, to be paid 1 fr. 50 c. per day, 
and clothed and armed at the public cost. 
These were immediately marched for the fron- 
tier. All linen clothes and small articles 
pledged at the Mont-de-Pié’é, on which not 
more than 10 fr, had been lent, were to be re- 
deemed at the public charge, and delivered to 
the owners. The Tuilleries was declared an 
asylum for invalided workmen. Admiral Bau- 
din was sent to Toulon to sail with a fleet, and 
has taken possession of Algeria, in the name of 
the Government. The National Guard which 
had been suppressed out of Paris by the late, 
was reinstated by the present government 
throughout France, and the Colonels of the 
twelve legions in Paris were dismissed. All 
political prisoners set at liberty. On Saturday, 
26th February, a great number of armed work- 
men presented themselves at the Ministry of 
the Interior. M. Ledru Rollin energeticaliy 
addressed them, and requested them to with- 
draw, and they ultimately did so in compliance 
with his recommendation to go and enrol as 
National Guards. Several similar scenes took 
place at the Hotel de Ville, where M. Lamar- 
tine was compelled to address the multitude 
five times in the course of the day. The same 
scenes occurred on the following days, and the 
appearance and demeanor of the assemblages 
were at times anything but respectful to their 
rulers ; the tact and the eloquence of the mem- 
bers of the government were sufficient, how- 
ever, to appease all angry feeling; and the 
conduct of the populace has hitherto, from a 
reliance on the very liberal promises of the new 
government, and other causes, been remarka- 
bly peacable ; but notwithstaading this, Paris 
has been ever since the Revolution, and is at 
present, at the mercy of an armed multitude, 
all regular troops having been withdrawn at 
the demand of the populace, and the National 
Guard incorporated with an additional! force of 
150,000 of the lower order, by which their for- 
mer identity has been completely destroyed, a 
decree having been made that all the officers 
shall be chosen by the entire mass. On the 
third day of their existence, the Provisional 
Government decreed, “ Royalty is abolished. 
The Republic is proclaimed. The people will 
exercise their political rights. National work- 
shops are open for those who are without 
work.” Also the abolition of the penalty of 
death for political offeaces, and every citizen 
who had attained his majority was declared a 
National Guard. The adhesion of the princi- 
pal cities and towns has been sent in, and no 
outward sign of opposition to the new order of 
affairs has been manifested in any part of 
France ; all have recognized and acknowledged 
the change. One of the most important docu- 
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uments is a species of manifesto from M. Lam- 


. . . . . . . ' 
artine to the various foreign ministers in Paris. 


It contains the following: “ You are acquainted 
with the events of Paris, &c. The French 
Revolution has thus entered its final period. 
The proclamation of the French Government 


government in the world. War is not then 
the principle of the French Republic, as by a 
fatal and glorious necessity, it had become in 
1792. In 1792, it was not the entire people 
who had entered into possession of its then gov- 
ernment; it was the middle class alone who 
desired to exercise and enjoy liberty. The tri- 
umph of the middle class was then selfish, as is 
the triumph of every oligarchy. In 1792, the 
people were only the instruments of Revolu- 
tion, not the objects of it. ‘To-day, the Revo- 
lution is made by them and for them. But 
apart from these disinterested ccnsiderations, 
the sole interest of consolidation and duration 
of the Republic, will inspire the statesmen of 
France with thoughts of peace. The French 
Republic will not then provoke war against 
any one. She need not say that she will ac- 
cept it, if the conditions of war be laid down to 
the French people. The feeling of the men 
who govern France at this moment, is this: 
happy France, if war be declared against her, 
and if she be thus constrained to increase her 
power and glory, despite of moderation. The 
treaties of 1815 exist no longer, as a right, in 
the eyes of the Republic ; however, the territo- 
rial limits of these treaties are a fact which it 
admits as bases and starting points in her rela- 
tions with other nations.” It then goes on to 
say, that if the hour for the reconstruction of 
some oppressed nationalities in Europe or else- 


where should appear to be announced in the | 


decrees of Providence,and if limits or obstacles 
were opposed to these internal transformations, 
the French Republic would believe herself 
authorized to arm for the protection of those 
legitimate movements of growth and nationality 
—she will never permit the hand of any one 
between the pacific radius of her liberty, and 
the regard of nations.” A permanent commis- 
sion, with M. Louis Blanc at its head, has been 
formed, with the express and special mission of 
occupying itself with the rights of labor, and 
workmen are invited to form part of the com- 
mission, which sits in the late Chamber of 
Peers; working time has been reduced one 
hour per diem—to ten hours in Paris, and 
eleven in the provinces. On the 29th Febra- 
ary, the Archbishop of Paris and the clergy 
sent in their formal adhesion; also various 
other public bodies. Strikes of workmen for 
more pay and less labor have taken place in 
Paris, and have extended to the provinces; the 
wages of omnibus drivers have been raised by 
order of the government. At.the commission 
of workmen on the 17th March, M. Louis Blanc 
met a deputation of masters whom he addressed 
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on the evils of unlimited competition, and the 
benefits of association; the proceedings were 
most disorderly, silence could not be preserved, 
and the Minister abruptly quitted and went to 


| the Hotel de Ville, to assist in the receptions 
| there. 
is not an act of aggression against any form of | 


A decree having been issued by which 
certain compagnies d’élite of the National 
Guards which were somewhat more select than 
the general body, were to be dissolved and 
fused in the mass for the purpose of furthering 
the designs of the ultra-democratic party, ex- 
cited great indignation among the old National 
Guard, a large body of whom presented them- 
selves unarmed at the Hotel de Ville, and de- 
manded a recall of the ordinance, which being 
refused, they threatened to return in arms the 
following day, and they did accordingly return 
in a large force, but were compelled to retire, 
a crowd of 30,000. persons having assembled to 
prevent their access to the seat of government. 
The election of the National Assembly, to 
consist of nine hundred representatives, (fifteen 
of them from Algiers,) having been decreed to 
take place on the 20th April, the Provisional 
Government sent out Commissioners to the 
various departmeuts, who were instructed by 
M. Ledru Rollin, that their powers were unlimit- 
d! “Agents of a revolutionary authority, 
you are revolutionary also. The victory of the 
people has imposed on you the duty of getting 
your work consolidated and proclaimed. For 
the accomplishment of this task, you are in- 
vested with its sovereignty; you take orders 
only from your own conscience.” They are di- 
rected strongly to forward republican senti- 
ments ; to change the prefects and sub-prefects 
everywhere ; also mayors and deputies; to 
nominate their successors, preferring young 
men, “as order and generosity is the privilege 
of that age;” to dissolve hostile municipal 
councils; to call out the military and to sus- 
pend its commanding officers; to demand from 
the legal functionaries a devoted co-operation. 
“The elections are your great work”—“ New 
men, and as much as possible from the ranks 
of the people. The working classes, who form 
the living strength of the nation, should choose 
from among them, men recommended by their 
intelligence, morality and devotedness ; united 
to the elite of thinking men, they will bring 
force into the discussion of all great questions 
which will be agitated under the authority of 
their practical experience.” On the Ist Jan. 
1841, the public debt (deducting government 
stock belonging to the sinking fund,) was 
4,267,315,402 francs. On the Ist February, 
1848, it was 5,179,614,730 francs, and the 
floating debt had increased from 1831 to Feb. 
1848, from 250 to 670 millions of francs. The 
annual expenses of the late French Govern- 
ment considerably exceeded that of Great 
Britain, and loans to over 900 millions of 
francs had been made since 1831. It is not 
possible in our limits, to give a detailed state- 
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ment of the present financial or commercial 
state of France. Mercantile failures were 
numerous at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion. They were first manifested in Paris, but 
spread rapidly to all the commercial towns ; 
and throughout France the mercantile commu- 
nity may be said to be in a state of bankruptcy. 
A decree was passed postponing all payments 
for fifteen days, and oft cee sae another stay- 
ing law-suits for three months. The Bank of 
France was early compelled to suspend specie 
payments, except ten per cent. on amounts 
drawn out, when that portion was certified to 
be necessary for payment of workmen. pre 
all the private bankers in Paris have failed, 
and mercantile confidence is lost. Numerous 
establishments are closed, and multitudes of 
workmen are out of employ. In many places 
outbreaks of the laboring classes have arisen. 
In Rouen the Commissary has been compelled 
to forbid the visits of large assernblages, and 
ordered them to send in their communications 
by small deputations ; and in Lyons, that func- 
tionary has sent to the Provisional Government 
for instructions to quell the tumults, and has 
expressed his determination to pursue his in- 
stractions rigidly. The Government of Paris 
were obliged to augment the direct taxes forty- 
five per cent., and the Commissary at Lyons 
added fifty-five per cent. more, thus doubling 
the amount in that city. Having undertaken 
to find employment for all idle hands, has 
thrown upon the government a burden which, 
under any circumstances, would be insupport- 
able: in the present crisis it appears impossi- 
ble, and yet there seems no retreat open at 
present. The Revolution said the government 
was made for the people, and they are to bene- 
fit by it. The calm, which at first appeared al- 
most incredible, seems to be giving way. In 
a late paper we counted a list of fifty-two polit- 
ical clubs established in Paris. Attacks on the 
government have lately appeared in some of 
the newspapers; the Presse, edited by M. 
Emile Girardin, was threatened by the mob, 
and protected by armed workmen of the estab- 
lishment. 'The residents of Paris are in a con- 
stant dread of the populace, and an unarmed 
police force of 1300 has lately been organized. 
The election of members of the National As- 
sembly has been postponed till the 23d April. 
The Government have ordered the Banks in the 
principal commercial cities to suspend cash 
payments, and that their notes shall be received 
in payment. Large bodies of troops are being 
collected at various points, particularly in the 
neighborhood of the Alps, to be ready, if re- 
quired, to enter Italy. A band organized in 
France invaded Belgium, to effect a revolution, 
but the first detachment being carried by the 
railroad considerably beyond the frontiers, were 
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prisoner. The American Minister was the 
first to recognize the Provisional Government. 
He was succeeded by those of Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Prussia. 

In Belgium the news from France created 
great sensation and much commercial embar- 
rassment. The King announced that if the 
people desired a republic, he would abdicate 
rather than be the cause of bloodshed. This 
announcement was responded to in terms of 
loyalty ; a determination was expressed to up- 
hold their government and national integrity ; 
and measures were adopted to maintain their 
wean in case of attack. The whole of 
urope has been violently affected by the crisis. 
In the Italian provinces of Austria risings have 
taken place and the Emperor’s troops have met 
with defeats. The King of Sardinia is said 
to have marched his army for the purpose of 
driving the Austrians out of Italy. The Pope, 
at the demand of his people, has accorded a 
A revolution has taken place in 
the Duchy of Modena, and the Duke was vainly 
trying to conciliate the people by concessions. 
In Sicily the King of Naples is still defied. 
The Austrians have availed themselves of the 
prevailing excitement to demand large con- 
cessions from the Emperor, who has been com- 
pelled to yield. Prince Metternich, so long 
his chief adviser, was obliged to fly from 
Vienna to his estate in the country, from 
whence, it is said, he has found it necessary 
to depart, and is now on his way to England. 
Bohemia and the States of Hungary also rose 
in revolt ; the latter has been granted a minis- 
try of her own, and hence all cause of danger 
as regards that portion of the empire would 
seem to have ceased. A proclamation has 
been issued granting liberty of the press and a 
constitution to the Bohemian States. The 
greatest enthusiasm is said to prevail in both 
these countries. Serious disturbances occurred 
in Berlin on the 13th March. A large assem- 
blage having met to consider a petition to be 
presented to the King, it was reported that 
some arrests had been made, and that the 
government intended, by armed force, to pre- 
vent any public demonstration. A gendarme 
happening to arrive was pursued by the crowd, 
which in its turn was driven back by the mili- 
tary, upon which serious riots ensued. On 


| the following day the Burgomasters and Sena- 





received by two regiments of soldiers, and con- | 


ducted to a fortress for safe keeping ; the latter 
detachment was defeated, and its leader taken 


tors issued a proclamation expressing confi- 
dence in the good intentions of the King, and 
urging peace and good order on the people. 
On the same day a deputation was received by 
the King, who presented to him the petition. 
On the 18th the King issued a proclamation 
convoking the States for the 2d April, and 
granting the liberty of the press. The ministry 
was also changed. 

The King of Bavaria, who had rendered 


| himself both obnoxions and contemptible by his 


conduct with the notorious Lola Montes, re- 
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signed his crown, and is succeeded by his son. 
The King of Hanover has, also, at the call of 
his subjects, granted considerable concessions. 
The Emperor of Russia has ordered a large 
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A Summer in Scotland. By Jacop Axsorv. 
With Engravings. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1848. 


Notwithstanding this somewhat unpromising 
title, Mr. Annort has here given the public a 
very fresh and interesting narrative of a last 
summer’s journey. He is a clear writer, 
and sketches vivid pictures of scenery and sa- 
lient peculiarities of character, in a natural, 
manly, unaffected style. His fault, or not to 
call it by that name, since it oftener gives in- 
dividuality to his writing than it obtrudes itself 
disagreeably, is his dry minuteness of explana- 
tion, and his too evident consciousness that 
everything he does or thinks shall be exactly 
righ. alittle touch of pedantry, which his turn 
of mind and lon experience in teaching and 
writing on teaching have naturally forced upon 
him. Though this is less apparent in the pres- 
ent book than in others, yet it is still sufficient- 
ly so to be characteristic and often amusing. 
Who but Mr. Abbott, for example, would think 
of entertaining us with the following reflections 
after witnessing a burial at sea ? 


“It is a common opinion, though undoubtedly 
a mistaken one, that heavy bodies, sinking at 
sea, go down only to a certain depth, when they 
find the water in such a condition, owing to the 
superincumbent pressure, that it sustains them 
from any further sinking; and that there each 
one finding its own proper level, floats about for- 
ever. It is true, indeed, that the pressure of the 
water is enormously increased at great depths ; 
but its power of floating heavy bodies depends 
upon its density, not upon its pressure. If wa- 
ter corld be compressed itself into very much 
narrower dimensions than it naturally occupies 
at the surface, so that a large bulk of it could be 
made to occupy a small space, its weight and its 
buoyant powers would, in that case, be very much 
increased. It would become like mercury, and 
it would then be able to float iron, lead, stones, 
in fact, all other bodies lighter than itself. But 
no such effect can be produced upon it. * * * 

“There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
loaded coffin, in such a case as this, continues 
the descent commenced by its first solemn plunge, 
till it reaches the bottom. The average depth 
of the ocean has been ascertained to be five miles. 
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and immediate augmentation of his army, as 
well on account of the excited state of Poland 
as of the proceedings in the other parts of 
Europe. 
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If we suppose now, which may not be far from 
the truth, that such a weight would descend 
with a motion of about «one mile an hour, the 
body would be five hours proceeding to its final 
place of repose. What a march to the grave is 
this! Five hours! alone, unattended, unthought 
of, passing steadily on, away from all light and 
life ; passing, without even a pause, the limit 
where the last ray of the sun becomes extinct, 
and where the last trace of life forever fa ils! 
And what a tomb to come to at last! what si- 
lence! what darkness! what desolation! what 
eternal and motionless rest! At such a depth it 
would seem that almost absolutely nothingcould 
ever transpire ; and a human body, seekingthere 
its last home, must find one so entirely its own, 
that probably for ages past and for ages to come, 
there will have been nothing but its own intru- 
sion to disturb the death-like repose.” 


This brings to mind the lines of Lycidas :-— 


**Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding 
seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world—” 


But we should also remember that when a 
good man dies, he is not dead. 


** Sunk tho” he be beneath the wat’ry floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled 


ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky !” 


Mr. Abbott’s description generally has much 
in common with Basil Hall’s, though the Cap- 
tain is the more easy. Both have a similar 
passion for explanation and demonstration, and 
a similar want of confidence in the reader’s 
acuteness; yet neither is ever dull. The ac- 
counts of York Cathedral, Edinburgh, Holy- 
rood, Staffa and Iona, and the Newcastle Col- 
lieries, in this volume, are very entertaining. 

The following observations are just and 
timely ; they deserve to be widely circulated, as 
embodying the general sentiment of intelligent 
Americans :-— 
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‘**One of these impressions is, that there is a 
general wish in America that England should be 
revolutionized, and a republic founded on the 
ruins of the monarchy. I think it the duty of 
every American gentleman travelling in Europe 
to endeavor to remove this impression by stating, 
what is undoubtedly the fact, that all intelligent 
and well-informed Americans wish well to Eng- 


land and to the English Constitution as it now | 


stands ; of course, including such gradual im- 
provements and progress as itis all the time 
making to adapt itself to the advancement of civ- 
ilization, and to the changing spirit of the age. 
Such advances are not modifications of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, they are only the working out 
of an esseutial function of the Constitution it- 
self; for a capacity to follow and adapt itself to 
the progress of the times, has always been a re- 





markable feature of this most remarkable bond of | 
union, and is as essentidl a part of it as the pro- | 


visions for maintaining the prerogatives of the 
crown. With this understanding, Americans 
wish well to the English Constitution as it is. 
They desire no sudden or violent changes in En 
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lish society, and no interruption to the vast op- | 


erations of English industry. I do not think 
they wish for any diminution of the extent of 
English power. 


Wherever this power extends, | 


in whatever quarter of the globe, there travellers | 
can go with safety—there letters can penetrate, | 


and merchandise be sent and sold. 


It is true | 


that pride and ambition have, no doubt, power- | 
fully influenced English statesmen in many of | 


their measures; and English conquest, like all 
other conquest, has often been characterized by 
injustice and cruelty. All pelitical action, as 
the world goes at present, is sadly tainted with 
selfishness and sin; and English administrations 
undoubtedly share the common characters of hu- 
manity. But still, after all, there has probaby 
been no government since the world began that 
would have exercised the vast powers with 
which the British government has been clothed, 
in a manner more liberal and just, both in respect 
to her own subjects and to foreign nations, than 
she has exhibited during the last quarter of a 
century, and is exhibiting at the present time. 
The enormous magnitude of the power she 
wields, and the extent to which its regulating 
effects are felt throughout the world, exert a vast 
influence on the extension and security of com- 
merce, and, consequently, on the welfare and 
physical comforts of the human race. In fact, it 
must be so. The English mind is in advance of 
all other mind in the Old World; they who ex- 
ercise it are superior to all others on that stage ; 
and if we, on this side of the Atlantic, can claim 
anything like an equality with them, it is only 
because we are English ourselves, as well as 
they. 

«* Americans accordingly wish well to Eng- 
land. It is true, they are pleased to witness the 
advances which the English Constitution is mak- 
ing, especially as they tend in the same direction 
in which society is advancing in America. We 


might even desire to accelerate this advance a | 


little in some things. But there is no desire to 
see a violent revolution, which should aim at 
making England democratic in form. In fact, 
the monarchical element in the English Constitu- 





tion is regarded by thinking men in America as 
constituting a far less important point of distinc- 
tion between that government and ours than 
would at first be supposed. The prerogative of 
the crown is coming to be, in fact it has already 
become, little else than a name. Itis the func- 
tion of requesting, in form, the party to take 
power, which Parliament makes dowminant in 
fact. It is, ina word, public sentiment which 
appoints the head of the administration, in Eng- 
land as well as in America ; the difference being, 
that in England it is a part, and in America the 
whole of the community whose voice is heard in 
forming this public sentiment, It is the exist- 
ence of other features altogether in the British 
system which constitutes the real ground of dis- 
tinction between the political conditions of the 
two countries.” 


The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, in 
Greek, with English Notes, Critical, Philo- 
logical and Exegetical; Maps, Indexes, etc., 
together with the Epistles and Apocalypse. The 
whole forming the complete Text of the New 
Testament. For the use of Schools, Colleges 
and Ecclesiastical Seminaries. By Rev. J. 
A. Spencer, A.M. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 18-17. 


Dr. Spencer having “‘ witnessed with deep 
regret the gradual] and almost entire disuse of 
the Greek Testament as a part of liberal educa- 
tion,” rightly judged “that some effort should 
be made to re-introduce the New Testament in 
the original into seminaries of sound learning 
throughoutthe country.” One obvious step to this 
was the providing of a suitable school edition, 
which, strange to say, did not exist. Our own 
experience abundantly verifies Dr. 8.’s assertion 
that nothing is to be found among the English 
and Continental issues of the proper dimen- 
sions. This is the more remarkable, as the 
Greek Testament is very much read in the 
English schools and universities, and that, too, 
by a not very advanced class of students ; and 
there are several good English editions of some 
of the Gospels separately, and some very good 
ones of the Actsalone. It was suggested to Dr. 
Spencer by Prof. Anthon, whose pupil he had 
been, that he should prepare an edition himself ; 
and we do not think the Professor has any 
reason to be ashamed of his pupil or to repent 
of his suggestion. The volume contains about 
800 pages, two-thirds of which is occupied by 
the part commented upon. The notes, without 
being superabundant or otiose, are in general 
sufficiently explicit. We extract two as spec- 
imens, one on Acts ii. 3 :— 


« Sieg ps Cowsves, dispertita, ‘divided, dis- 


tributed’ to each person. Comp. Heb. ii. 4: 
yraidoos wel wugic, i. e. the flame appeared in 
the pyramidal or pointed form like tongues. 
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The Hebrew idiom speaks of the fire licking up 
what it consumes.—éxabigz. This verb seems to 
have no nominative: it is variously supplied. 
Bloomfield gives éxabits (scil. sxaorn tov 
yrwooav) ép’ Eva Exadrov adtayv, with the 
sense, ‘ and there were seen, as it were, tongues 


of fire distributing themselves, and settling upon 
them, one on each.’” 


Perhaps hardly stress enough is laid here on 
the error of our received Version, which trans- 
lates diapegiZouevos as if it were oxiZousven 
or iad y1Zopévou, “ cloven.” 


*« §siidouyroveoregoug, ‘ much devoted to relig- 
ious things,’ more than others, on which the 
Athenians prided themselves. The word is sus- 
ceptible of both a good and a bad sense; the for- 
mer is here to be preferred. St. Paul never could 
have begun his address in the offensive manner 
in which the English version leads one to sup- 
pose that he did. His object was to conciliate, 
not harshly reprehend; hence he says, ‘Ye 
meu of Athens, I perceive that you are exceed- 
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fore they were submitted to the writers. It 


| was, however, left to their option to assign to 
| each of them either the real or a fictitious 
_ name, and to arrange the series in any order 


they pleased.” 
It is quite curious to see how these six 


| sketches have been applied to three different 


| plexing. 


stories. The effect on the fancy in reading 
them consecutively is almost ludicrously per- 
We have to take the entire imagery 
of one story and suddenly transpose and apply 
it to another, entirely disconnected and differ- 
ent. The idea might be productive of still 
more amusing incongruities by having a few 
more sketches, of life, rather than of scenery, 
anda larger number of writers. The same 


| scenery might thus be made to apply to tragedy 
| and comedy; one illustration could give an 


“affecting narrative,” another a “ thrilling 


| sketch,” another a “* tale of fashionable life,”— 
| in short, if a little care were used in getting up 
| the sketches, there is no end to the variety of 


| incident that might be strung upon them. 


ingly devoted to the worship of the deities; | 


which remark they would receive as a high com- 
pliment to themselves and to their city.” 


We have but one fault to find with this edi- 
tion. 
inflected verb is given, after the manner of a 
clavis. It may be said that the work will fall 
into the hands of many who need such assist- 
ance, but we are theroughly convinced that 
any one who intends to read Greek ai ail, 


The root of almost every irregularly | 


| the ingenuity of their construction. 


must begin by learning his verbs, regular and | 


irregular. Any delay upon this in the outset 
will prove a great saving in the end. 


The Sketches. Three Tales: 1. Walter Lori- 
mer; 2. The Emblems of Life; 3. The Lost 
Inheritance. By the authors of “ Amy Her- 
bert,” “ The Old Man’s Home,” and “ Hawk- 
stone.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1848. 


These three tales are not unworthy the dis- 
tinguished reputation of their writers. The 
chance thought which gave rise to them was a 
fortunate one, and the stories bear witness to 


. —————————— 


its having been carried out in the manner | 


stated in the preface: “ This little volume had | 


its origin in the following circumstance. It 
was suggested as a Christmas amusement, that 
one of a party should draw a series of sketches, 
which the rest should severally interweave into 
some short story or description. The original 
plan has been faithfully adhered to: the en- 
gravings, therefore, are not illustrations of the 
letter-press, but the letter-press of the engrav- 
ings. ‘The sketches ‘themselves are in fact 
views of actual scenes, and were finished be- 





It 
should be suggested to some publisher to issue 
a dozen sketches at once and advertise for wri- 
ters, offering to take the twenty best and most 
diverse that should be written in a given time, 
and publish them, with the sketches, in a vol- 
ume. 

But these tales have great merit, aside from 
They are 
thoughtfully and re ee written, and bear 
the impress of pure, refined, and elevated minds. 
They are somewhat didactic, and are evidently 
the productions of deeply religious spirits ; yet 
neither the moral purpose nor the piety is so 
obtrusive in them as to make them unreadable, 
or bring them under the head of “ instructive” 
oe: @ religious” stories. They are pleasant 
reading for quiet parlors and sober families. 


An Illustrated History of the Hat, from the 
Earltest Days to the Present Time. J.N. 
Genin, 214 Broadway. 1848. 


This is a capital treatise. It goes fully into 
the subject, irons it out with the iron of learn- 
ing, brushes up its nap with the camel’s hair of 
fancy, and leaves it implanted on the reader’s 
understanding with the firm-seated solidity of a 
good fit. Though not divided into heads, it is 
by no means a shapeless mass, torn and fractured 
with rents, or crushed with ominous dents ; on 
the contrary, it has the uniform glossy texture 
without, and cleanly arranyement within, 
which are marks of excellence in books as 
well as in hats. The mass of information it 
affords, is truly surprising. It begins, as all] 
histories ought to do, with the remotest anti- 
quity, and after carrying round the hat through 
the various epochs of time, and chiefly of Eng- 
lish history, leaves it finally at “its ultimate 
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degree of excellence ”—i. e. the present spring 
fashion, we suppose. Some of its speculations 
are no less ingenious than just. “In the mel- 
ancholy fate which befell that fair-haired youth 
Absalom, the Scriptures afford a striking in- 
stance of the danger of not wearing a covering 
upon the head. If Absalom had worn a hat, it 
is very certain that his hair could not have 
caught in the branches of the oak tree. It is 
not likely that he rode out bareheaded ; but it 
is probable that in the skirmish with Joab his hat 
fell off, and was thus the cause of his death.” 
This reminds us of some modern medical 
treatises, which begin with showing from the 
Psalms particular diseases with which King 
David was afflicted. Our author, who gene- 
rally writes very well, appears to have made a 


slight slip in the last clause of the above; for | 


how Absalom’s hat, because it fell off, could 
become the cause of his death, it is not easy to 
discover. 

We are very far from cottoning, also, to the 
following opinions :— 


“‘Stubbes belonged to that very virtuous class 
of writers, not wholly extinct even now, that rail 
against the fashions of men’s apparel, as though 
there were intrinsic good or evil in the shape and 
color of a coat; who judge of a man’s morals by 
the pattern of his vest, and regard the texture of 
his pantaloons asa test of religious principles. 
it is time that the philosophy of fashion were 
better understoud, but the plan of this little book 

revents an expression of our opinions on this 
important subject. The latest fashion is always 
the best, because it is of necessity an improve- 
ment on the one which it supplants ; therefore, 
to rail at an existing fashion 1s simply to rail at 
improvement. If a fashion were perfect, it would 
be permanent ; but no fashion ever can be perfect, 
because man being ewdowed with the capacity of 
improvement, he can never arrive at a point be- 
yond which he cannot advance. Progress is the 
law of our nature, and progress implies infinity. 
The possibilities of human improvement have 
not been dreamed of. A conservative, unim 
proving people, like the Chinese, never change 
their fashions, because they make no progress, 
or at least their progress is so slow, that it is not 
perceptible. There is no such thing as stability 
with nations.” 


To this it might be replied that the changes 
in the shape of hats are not always inprove- 
ments, since old fashions come round again so 
often. Therefore we may be allowed to rail 
at existing fashions if we please. But grant- 
ing that every change in hats is an improve- 
ment, these changes are ones of simple form, 
not based on reason, or taste, but wholly 
arbitrary, and beyond our control ; the hatters 
make these for us twice every year, for which 
we are taxed nine dollars per annum. But 
that progress which is the law of our nature 
does not, in most other matters, operate in this 
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manner. In our social and political condition 
it should be borne in mind that pure innovation s 
are not, though for argument’s sake it be ad- 
mitted they are with hats, necessarily advances 
towards perfection. They are forms and states 
based on reason, knowledge, character, experi- 
ence, and hence those elements must concur 
in the changes, or else there will be no rea! 
progress. 

Some people at the present day seem to 
think that governments are like hats; that we 
may change the block as often as we please, 
and it will be sure to be for the better. They 
even go beyond the hatters ; for whereas those 
worthy members of society are content to 
allow our headgear to remain stationary six 
months at a time; these would have states live 
forever in a condition of pure democratical 


| revolutionary bloody flux—progressing infi- 
nitely, pell-mell, everywhere. 

There is great probability that the hats worn 
by social reformers of this order do not in 
every instance conceal the largest possible 
amount of medullary substance. 


Corrections.—There is an error in Gris- 
wold’s “ Prose Writers of America,” which at- 
tributes to R. H. Dana an article on Moore, 
written by Prof. E. T. Channing of Harvard 
University. We devote a paragraph to the 
correction of it, because the mistake was fol- 
Jowed in an article on Mr. Dana in this Review 
for March, 1847. Prof. Channing’s article 
was on “Lalla Rookh,” and appeared in the 
N. A. Review for Nov., 1817, vol. vi. 

Another sentence in the article on Mr. 
Dana, would seem to make him the author of a 
review of Brown, which appeared in the N. A. 
Review, vol. ix., and was also written by Prof. 
Channing. A review of Brown, by Mr. Dana, 
appeared in the U. S. Review for Aug., 1827— 
much later. 

If these reviews were of merely ordinary 
merit, it would be superfluously nice to give 
even a sentence to settling questions of their 
parentage ; but they are thoughtful and elabo- 
rate essays, and by no means destined to a 
transitory fame. Only a small edition (five 
hundred copies) of the N. A. Review was is- 
sued previous to and during the editorship of 
Prof. Channing, who was assisted by Mr. Dana. 
and copies are, now scarce. ‘T'o our young 
readers and writers, many of the best essays of 
those gentlemen are, necessarily, as entirely 
unknown as if they had never written them. 
They owe it to us, to the “rising generation,” 
as well as to their own reputations, to give us 
collected editions of their works; and we feel 
very confident that in respectfully urging the 
request that they would do so, we speak in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of our whole literary 
public. 
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